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INTRODUCTION 


TO 


ARISTOTLE'S  RHETORIC. 


BeSHonmcisB. 


CHAR  T. 

Motives  to  this  Work,  —  Growing  degeneracy  of  Literature, 
— State  of  public  Criticism. — Aristotle's  Bhetoric, — 
Its  importance  as  a  work  of  taste,  criticism,  and  history, 

—  Analysis  thereof  —  Its  connection  with  his  other 
writings, —  General  diffusion  of  these  writings. — His- 
tory of  their  reception  in  Asia  and  in  Europe,  —  Fanci- 

ful  appendages  joined  to  them,  —  Corrupted  by  the  Popish 
Scholastics',  —  Mistaken  and  vilified  by  the frst  Reformers, 

—  Subsequent  objections  made  to  them.  —  These  objections 
answer^ed. — The  difficidties  of  the  Greek  text  obviated.  — 
Aristotle's  consistency  and  accuracy  vindicated. 

Above  thirty  years  ago,  being  in  company  with  CHAP, 
men  of  learning  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  v  ,-  '  -^ 
decided  enemies  to  what  has  been   called  the  Occasion 
new  or  French  philosophy,  they  regretted  that  vvork 
works  well  calculated  to  counteract  this  specu- 
lative folly,  which  had  then  begun  to  mount  into 
madness,'  should  not  be  brought  before  the  pub- 
lic in  a  shape  less  repulsive  than  that  in  which 

'  Insanientis  sapientiae. 
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they  had  hitherto  appeared.     Tliey  alhidcd  to 
the  ethics  and  pohtics  of  Aristotle,  of  wliich  we 
had  been  speaking,  and  of  which  Locke,  in  his 
letter  to  King,    says,    **  to  proceed  orderly  in 
politics,  the  foundation  should  be  laid  in  inquir- 
ing into  the  nature  and  ground  of  civil  society, 
and  how  it  is  formed  into   different  models  of 
government,  and  what  are  the  several  species  of 
it.     Aristotle  is  allowed  to  be  a  master  of  this 
science."     All  present   pronounced   the    enco- 
mium to  be  just,  but  all  doubted  the  possibility 
of  rendering  the  Greek  works  in  question,  popu- 
lar, or  even  readable  in  English  :  I  was  inclined, 
however,   to   make  the  experiment,   and  for  a 
reason  that  appeared  to  myself  of  considerable 
weight.  At  a  time  when  so  many  random  opinions 
w^ere  afloat,  originating  in  transient  but  head- 
strong passions,  there  would  be  much  propriety, 
at  least,  in  interposing  the  sentiments  of  a  great 
master  of  reason,  widely  remote  both  in  time 
and  place,  from  the  concerns  and  the  feelings  of 
the  present  day.     The  remark  made  an  impres- 
sion ;   and  I  was  encouraged  to   undertake  an 
useful  and  arduous,  rather  than  a  \QYy  promising 
task. 

I  began  w^ith  the  **  Politics,'*  but  delayed 
printing  my  translation  of  it,  till  I  had  fmished 
that  of  the  ethics  ;  because,  in  Aristotle,  the  two 
subjects  are  inseparably  connected,  and  treated 
smnultaneously  as  integral  parts  of  one  and  the 
same  work.     In   this   delay,   I  was  sensible  of 

sacrificing  a  certain  portion  of  popularity ;   but 
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I  was  not  to  be  moved  by  such  a  consideration  :  CHAP, 
the  agitations  of  the  public  mind  were  not  likely 
to  subside  speedily ;  and  I  had  fondly  destined 
my  work  to  be  an  inheritance  for  ever  \  not  a 
contentious  struggle  for  contemporary  fame. 
With  a  like  purpose,  I  afterwards  commenced 
a  translation  of  Aristotle's  critical  works,  per- 
ceiving that  to  strange  opinions  on  morals  and 
politics,  others,  analogous,  and  equally  extrava- 
gant, had  succeeded  in  matters  of  taste  and 
criticism. 

From  the  boundless  increase  of  books,  and  Gfrowing 
the  indefinite  variety  of  readers  of  all  descrip-  acy  of 
tions,  it  came  to  be  regarded  as  an  old  and  dull  ^^t^^*'^^^^'^- 
prejudice,  that  the  labours  of  the  several  muses 
should  be  any  longer  confined  to  their  distinct 
provinces,   or   directed    to   their   specific   ends. 
The  love  of  wonder,  novelty,  and  other  popular 
passions,  it  was  thought,  would  be  better  gratified 
by  jumbling  together  all  subjects  and  all  styles, 
though  to  the  same  confusion  in  the  productions 
of  art,  that  would  arise  in  those  of  nature,  from 
the  multiplication  of  monsters.     In  this  manner, 
the  public  taste  was  gradually  brought  back  to 
that  decrepitude  which  is  a  second  infancy,  and 
was  to  be  fed  with  food  convenient  for  it ;  with  ' 
rhymes  in  short  verse,  tales  of  wonder  and  witch- 
ery, and   that  motley  brood   of  non-descripts, 
calculated  to  please  the  pruriency  of  wild  and 
childish  fancies :  no  longer  tragedies  or  comedies, 
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CHAP,  but  DRAMATIC  works  iiot  intended  to  be  actedy 
V  ^  '^.^j  wire-drawn  biograjiliies  of  siicli  men  as  never 
Uvedy  histories  witliont  facts,  philosophy  without 
principles,  poetry  without  harmony,  and  oratory, 
supplying  by  loquacity  and  petulance,  the  want 
of  pathos  and  argument. 

In  tlie  space  of  the  last  thirty  years,  Hterature 
lias  thus  degenerated  in  the  two  most  con- 
spicuous countries  of  modern  Europe,  more 
than  it  had  done  in  Rome  in  the  peiiod  of 
140  years,  from  Cicero  to  the  younger  Pliny; 
and  more  than  it  did  in  Greece  in  the  course 
of  many  centuries.  This  applies  generally  to 
thought  and  diction  ;  to  compositions  to  be  read 
in  the  closet,  or  pronounced  in  public  assemblies; 
and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  inaccuracy 
and  diffuseness  of  speeches,  now  so  numerous, 
and  by  orators  of  all  classes,  has  contributed  to 
the  deterioration  of  our  written  style,  and,  toge- 
ther with  coarser  blemishes,  given  to  it  that 
vaporous  pomp  and  tinsel  texture  which  charac- 
terised, of  old,  the  Asiatic  and  Alexandrian 
school,  and  contrasted  it  with  the  pure  Atticism, 
to  which  our  classic  authors,  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  had  long  successfully  aspired. 
State  of  ^^Q  have,  however,  critics  and  critical  review- 

cnticism.  •        1  1  1  .       I  1      .  . 

crs  m  abundance  :  now  comes  it  that  then*  voice 
has  not  been  raised  against  such  vile  innovations  ? 
I  answer,  tliesc  arbiters  of  elegance  have  gone 
over,  themselves,  into  the  camp  of  the  enemy. 
They  discerned  the  signs  of  the  times.  They 
discovered  that  the  exclusive  a})petitc  for  satire 
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and  satirical  novels,  had  destroyed  all  relish  for 
any  kind  of  food  which  had  not  the  novel  fla- 
vour :  ^    and  that  even  works  of  learning  must 
assume  that  form,  if  they  aspired  to  be  fashion- 
able.     Cultivating   letters,    not  as  the   first   of 
elegant  pursuits,  but  as  a  mere  trade,  many  of 
the  workmen  employed  soon  saw  that  this  was 
a  trade  that   might  be  carried  on  successfully, 
with  little  other  stock  but  that  of  presumption 
and  knaver3^      They  did  not  combat  an  author 
to   invest  themselves  in   his    spoils ;     they  first 
stole   his   arms,    tlien   turned  them  insidiously 
against    him.      Instead  of  looking  upwards  to 
their  superiors  in  knowledge  for  fair  fame,  they 
looked  downwards   to  the  multitude  for  sordid 
lucre  :  ridicule  or  ribaldry  was  opposed  to  truth 
and  reason ;  the  soundest  arguments  were  encoun- 
tered by  a  sarcasm  or  a  sneer ;    and  in  favour  of 
the  new  school,  of  which  they  were  devoted  parti- 
sans, many  of  our  noblest  authors  were  greatly 
depreciated,    and  some   of  the  ablest  of  them 
treated  with  no  small  degree  of  studied  con- 
tumely.  There  were  no  bounds  to  the  idle  loqua- 
city of  critics,  without  name  and  without  shame  ; 
and  no  cessation  to  the  thick  vollies  of  words, 
which  they  emitted,  without  ever  once  hitting 
the  point  in  question. 

^  Mr.  Knight,  (Inquiry  into  Taste,  Part  iii.  chap.  iii.  p.  452,) 
well  observes,  "  that  the  habit  which  young  people  get,  of  reading 
for  events,  without  any  attention  to  language,  thought,  or  sentiment 
completely  unnerves  all  their  powers  of  application,  and  makes  them, 
incapable  of  learning  or  retaining  any  thing.  The  mind,  like  the  body,'* 
he  says,  "  may  be  thus  reduced  to  a  state  of  atrophy,  in  which  know- 
skdge,  like  food,  may  pass  through  it  without  adding  eithe  to-  ifcp 
strength,  its  bulk,  or  its  beauty." 
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But  it  is  idle  to  arraign  writers,  whom  you 
may  refute,  but  do  not  silence ;  whom  you  may 
stab  in  the  vitals,  but  do  not  kill.  For,  month 
after  month,  or  quarter  after  quarter,  they  revive 
periodically;  enter  the  lists  afresh,  after  all  their 
errors  have  been  exposed,  all  their  sophisms 
detected,  all  their  predictions  falsified;  and  while 
their  buffoonery,  in  the  mask  of  erudition,  amuses 
idleness  or  delights  malice,  they  will  preserve 
their  influence,  unimpaired,  over  readers  of 
scanty  education  and  lazy  habits,  of  light  minds 
and  vicious  characters. 
Aristotle's  When  errors  reach  a  certain  height,  they  have 
this  art.  "  ^  tendency  to  correct  themselves  ;  and  their  re- 
moval is  said  to  be  the  w^ork  of  time.  But  mere 
length  of  time  is  an  inefficacious  reformer.  By 
time,  on  the  contrary,  all  institutions  will  contract 
rust ;  and  into  the  best  of  them,  in  the  course  of 
time,  corruption  will  enter,  merely  through  the 
love  of  change,  and  the  fastidious  preference  of 
novelty  to  excellence.  They  ought  all  of  them, 
therefore,  in  the  words  of  a  great  and  much 
injured  author ^  to  be  seasonably  brought  back 
to  their  first  principles. 

With  this  view,  I  have  exerted  my  best 
endeavour  to  familiarize  the  modern  reader  with 
the  most  approved,  and  also  the  most  ancient 
treatise  extant,  professing  to  explain,  on  correct 
philosophical  principles,  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  literary  composition ;  to  investigate  the  rules  of 
taste,  and  estabhsh  the  canons  of  criticism.     This 

*  This  cj^ithct  is  justified  by    my  observations   on  the  works   of 
Machiavcl,  in  various  parts  of**  Aristotle's  Pohtics." 
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treatise  is  degraded  by  the  name  of  *«  Rhetoric,"  C  H  A  P. 
in  the  present  acceptation  of  that  word.  Taken 
in  conjunction  with  the  works  of  more  exact 
science  to  which  the  author  perpetually  refers, 
the  "  Rhetoric  of  Aristotle'*  comprises,  within  a 
narrow  compass,  the  absolute  and  unalterable 
principles  of  good  taste  ^  the  foundations  of  all 
correct  moral  reasoning,  and,  humanly  speaking, 
the  maxims  of  all  sound  practical  wisdom. 
Here,  especially,  the  Stagyrite  is  exercised,  in  a 
field  which  the  condition  of  his  times  afforded 
advantages  for  cultivating,  that  were  never 
united  in  any  other  :  the  agitations  of  many 
free  states  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  each 
other ;  the  ardent  and  illustrious  competitions 
in  tribunals  and  public  assemblies  ;  the  unri- 
valled elegance  of  national  solemnities ;  and 
those  high  literary  attainments,  approved  in  all 
ages,  themselves  worthy  of  appx'obation,  and 
never  vilified  by  any  but  those  ignorant  and  con- 
ceited persons,  whose  envious  and  feeble  eyes 
were  unable  to  endure  their  splendour.  Such 
were  the  advantages  of  which  Aristotle  fully 
availed  himselfi  in  writing  his  treatise  on  prosaic 
composition  ;  for  he  had  before  written  his  art 
of  poetry,  whose  golden  fragments  have  been 
translated  and  commented  by  some  of  the  first 
names  in  modern  literature.  But  his  Rhetoric 
is  not,  like  the  Poetic,  a  fragment :  it  is  a 
complete  work,  ample  in  detail,  and  strict  in 
method,    and    comprised   wholly   in   the   three 

'  Though  tastes  be  variable  to  a  proverb,  good  taste  is  ever  and 
every  where  the  same.  How  few  ages  have  been  adorned  by  it  1 
But  in  these  few  the  glory  of  the  human  species  is  concentrated, 
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CHAP,   books,  inscribed  to  'Dieodectes,  which  are  here 
V  _  '_    y  translated. 

The  Rhetoric  inscribed  to  Alexander  was 
written  by  Anaximenes'',  of  Lampsacus :  it  has 
little  of  Aristotle's  depth  or  precision,  and  was 
edited  in  the  body  of  his  ample  but  ill-digested 
remains,  to  supply  the  place  of  his  lost  treatise 
that  bore  the  same  title  :  every  thing  of  value  in 
it  is  contained  in  the  Rhetoric  to  Theodectes. 
Anahsisof  Of  this  inestimable  work,  the  greater  part 
toric  tcf '  turns  on  the  three  kinds  of  oratory  first  dis- 
Theodec-  tinguishcd  in  Athens,  but  which  retain,  and  must 
ever  retain,  their  distinct  place  and  character  in 
all  free  states,  indeed  in  all  civilized  countries. 
These  are  the  deliberative  and  the  judicial, 
words  which  sufficiently  explain  themselves  ;  and 
that  called  demonstrative,  because  principally 
intended  for  demonstration  or  show,  the  display 
of  high  intellectual  powers,  the  exhibition  of 
generous  and  lofty  sentiments. 

The  business  of  all  oratory  is  to  instruct  or  to 
persuade  ;  but  each  of  the  three  kinds  has  its  dis- 
tinct office  and  its  peculiar  end.  The  deliberative 
is  employed  in  exhorting  to  certain  measures,  or 
in  restraining  from  them;  the  judicial  in  accus- 
ation or  defence;  the  demonstrative  in  praise  or 
blame.  Of  the  deliberative,  the  end  is  utility  ;  it 
bears  a  reference  to  the  present:  of  the  judicial,  the 
end  is  justice  ;  it  bears  a  reference  to  things  past : 
of  the  demonstrative,  which  lias  not  any  appropri- 
ate time,  the  end  is  honour  and  glory.   Each  kind 

*  Quintilian,  Inst.  Orator.  1.  iii.  c.  4,     Dionys.  Halicarn.  Epist.  ad 
Animacum.  Compare  History  of  Ancient  Greece,  p.  ii.  c.  ix. 
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of  oratory  is  considered  by  Aristotle  apart,  and  chap. 
its  rules  are  explained  under  the  separate  heads  v  '  ,  j 
of  thought,  diction,  and  arrangement,  or  method; 
an  explanation  equally  evincing  the  vast  reach  of 
his  invention,  and  the  unerring  solidity  of  his 
judgment.  Boileau,  himself  so  much  distin- 
guished by  this  faculty,  that  a  cautious  distri- 
butor of  praise  says  emphatically^,  that  "Boileau 
"  will  seldom  be  found  mistaken,'*  declares  that 
he  had  learned  more  from  Aristotle's  Rhetoric, 
than  from  all  the  other  books  he  had  ever  read 
in  his  life.^  This  eulogy  is  hyperbolical,  but 
expressive  of  that  deep  sense  of  gratitude,  in 
which  Horace,  the  precursor  and  the  model  of 
Boileau,  would  heartily  have  joined  ;  for  none 
ever  turned  the  Bhetoric  to  better  account  than 
Horace,  in  his  Satires,  Epistles,  and  especially  in 
his  Art  of  Poetry. 

In  treating  the  subject  of  deliberative  elo-  Deiibera- 
quence,  Aristotle  takes  an  extensive  view  of  the  **^^  ^^^" 
wide  variety  of  discussions  occupying  senates  and 
assemblies.  He  does  not  consider  a  common- 
wealth as  a  machine  ingeniously  contrived  for 
multiplying  riches  ;  much  less  as  a  mere  engine 
of  war.  He  contemplates  national  prosperity 
under  every  possible  aspect ;  divides  it  into  its  in. 
tegral  parts-,  resolves  these  parts  into  their  con-^ 
stituent  elements,  and  from  this  complete  ana- 
lysis deduces  those  topics  of  argument  which 
may  be  successfully  employed  in  every  subject  of 
political  debate. 

''  Johnson,  in  his  Life  of  Dryden. 

^  Pour  moi  J'avoue  franchement  que  sa  lecture  m'a  plus  profile' 
que  tout  ce  que  j'ai  jamais  lii  en  ma  vie. 
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The  same  process  he  pursues  in  treating  tlie 
eloquence  of  the  bar,  whose  end  is  justice.  This 
bulwark  of  social  Hfe  he  examines  and  decom- 
poses with  singular  perspicuity ;  distinguishing 
natural  justice  from  that  depending  on  positive 
institution,  and  from  both  of  them,  equity,  the 
corrective  of  justice,  which  looks  with  an  eye  of 
compassion  on  human  frailty,  duly  discriminating 
between  errors  and  accidents  on  one  hand,  and 
errors  and  crimes  on  the  other  :  errors  that  are 
committed  without  any  pravity  of  purpose,  and 
crimes  that  originate  in  willing  villany  ;  to  which 
latter  class,  Aristotle  refers  the  gratification  of 
all  inordinate  and  odious  passions.  He  then  ex- 
plains the  difference  between  public  and  private 
delinquency  j  and  observes  that  in  both,  it  is 
indispensable  that  terms  should  be  clearly  defined, 
in  order  to  understand  precisely  what  constitutes 
theft,  murder,  adultery,  sacrilege,  and  treason ; 
for  in  all  crimes,  the  intention  of  the  mind  is  the 
main  point,  not  the  external  act :  since  the  inten- 
tion constitutes  the  whole  turpitude  of  the  trans- 
gression,andmusttherefore  be  always  implied  in  the 
term  by  which  the  crime  is  denoted.  Upon  these 
and  similar  distinctions,  containing  the  germ  and 
more  than  the  germ  of  the  highest  perfection  to 
which  jurisprudence  ever  can  be  carried,  Aris- 
totle builds  the  art  of  inventing  those  topics  and 
arguments  by  which  advocates  may  plead  persua- 
sively, and  omit  nothing  calculated  to  prove  that 
they  have  justice  on  their  side. 

Demonstrative  eloquence  may  be  supposed,  in 
modern  times,  to  hav^e  ceased.  Whether  destined 
to   entertainment    merely,    or  to  entertainment 
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mixed  with  instruction,  it  was  confined  to  the  CHAP. 
Olympic  and  other  pubUc  solemnities,  to  which 
nothing  parallel  now  exists  in  the  world.  But 
it  should  be  remembered  that,  before  the  inven- 
tion of  printing,  such  rehearsals  were  essential  to 
the  wide  and  speedy  diffusion  of  works  courting 
celebrity.  Herodotus  thus  read  his  account  of 
the  Persian  expedition,  at  the  Olympic  games, 
where  Thucydides,  then  in  early  youth,  wept 
mingled  tears  of  wonder  and  emulation.  And 
"  with  what  other  voice,  but  that  of  demonstra- 
tive eloquence,  is  history,  as  contra-distinguished 
from  the  compilement  of  annals;  history,  the  wit- 
ness of  time,  the  light  of  truth,  the  guide  of  life**, 
to  be  delivered  down  from  age  to  age,  and  trans- 
mitted with  unimpaired  effect,  to  the  latest  poste- 
rity?" Are  men  deserving  of  remembrance,  that 
have  not  been  distinguished  by  energy  either  in 
good  or  in  evil  ?  Can  actions,  entitled  neither  to 
praise  nor  to  blame,  be  held  worthy  of  comme- 
moration ?  The  document  is  taken  from  history, 
if  stripped  of  its  moral  tendency,  if  it  does  not  in 
particular  describe  generous  and  noble  feelings, 
and  by  describing,  inspire  them.  It  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, indeed,  that,  in  later  times,  a  cold 
sceptical  philosophy  has  infected  the  warmer  re- 
gions of  history :  and  writers,  learned,  elegant, 
and  acute,  have  not  exerted  their  highest  powers 
in  holding  up  good  and  great  men  to  admiration, 
or  in  loading  contrary  characters  with  infamy. 
By  a  pretended  balance  of  virtues  and  defects, 
by  refined  conjectures,  by  gratuitous  suppositions, 

I  Historia  vero  testis  teroporum,  &c.    Cicero  de  Oratore,  1.  ii.  c.  9. 
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and  sometimes  by  penetrating  too  aiulaciously 
into  the  hidden  secrets  of  the  heart,  tliey  would 
have  laboured  in  vain  to  abolish  the  unalterable 
distinctions  of  things,  but  they  have  succeeded, 
in  some  degree,  in  placing  historical  characters 
more  nearly  on  the  same  level.  Tlie  contrary  of 
this  was  the  aim  of  an  author,  than  whom  none 
better  understood  the  chief  ends  and  uses  of 
history.  The  actions  of  his  patriots  and  heroes 
will  live  through  all  time,  and  keep  alive  for  ever 
the  flame  of  glory  and  of  virtue.  But  the  same 
author  is  not  sparing  in  severity  of  censure;  for 
he  had  observed  "  that  by  strong  delineations  of 
guilt  and  of  misery,  men  are  as  powerfully  re- 
strained within  the  bounds  of  duty,  as  by  the  most 
engaging  pictures  of  virtue  and  of  happiness."^^ 

Aristotle  does  not  agitate  what  should  seem  to 
have  become  already  a  trite  question,  whether  an 
orator  must  of  necessity  be  a  good  man.  But 
he  maintains  that  he  should  appear  to  his  hearers 
both  able  and  willing  to  serve  them,  and  should 
give  them  a  favourable  impression  of  himself,  by 
assuming  at  least  the  semblance  of  virtue,  and 
by  touching  their  feelings  in  the  way  most 
favourable  to  his  cause.  It  becomes  necessary, 
therefore,  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the 
passions,  in  which  disquisition  Aristotle  shows 
Aristotle's  the  deepest  insight  into  human  nature.  He 
them!  begins,  as  usual,  with  definitions,  carefully  col- 
lected from  observation  ;  and  from  them  educes 
the  causes,  circumstances,  and  events,  in  whicli 
the  various  passions  originate ;  the  persons  most 
likely  to  be  actuated  by  them,  and  also  the  per- 

'"  Plutarch  in  Dciuclrio  tub  initio. 
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sons  towards  whom  they  are  most  likely  to  be  chap. 
directed ;  in  other  words,  the  persons  who  are  ;  _,  '  ^j 
tlieir  most  natural  objects.  Having  taken  a 
general  view  of  his  subject,  he  proceeds  to  ex- 
amine the  passions  in  detail,  whether  simple  or 
complex,  and  as  differently  modified  by  age,  sex, 
and  the  external  circumstances  of  birth,  wealth, 
and  power,  or  the  direct  contraries  of  these  ad- 
vantages. From  this  investigation,  equally  ac- 
curate and  ample,  sure  rules  are  collected  for 
exciting  and  managing  the  passions,  and  thus 
rendering  them  subservient  to  our  purposes. 

Such  is  the  material  part  of  the  Rhetoric  ;  the 
forinal  relates  to  style  and  method :  it  is  the 
counterpart  of  what  the  Poetic  would  have  been, 
had  that  treatise  come  down  to  us  entire ;  and 
it  may  be  safely  left,  without  any  introduction, 
to  the  taste  of  the  modern  reader.  Taken  in  the 
whole,  the  **  Rhetoric"  is  the  most  complete  di- 
dactic performance  in  existence,  not  excepting 
the  elements  of  Euclid  or  the  Georgic  of  Virgil. 

But  in  another  point  of  view,  in  which  it  has  The"Rhe- 
never  hitherto  been  re2:arded,  the  same  work  is  t?"c»"  » 

^  '  picture  ot 

entitled  to  much  importance.     For  many  years  the  mind 
back,   students  in  antiquity  have  not  been  con-  nersoftiie 
lined  to  mere  philology.     They  have  even  ex-  Athenians, 
tended  their  views  beyond  wars,   negotiations, 
and  the  revolutions  of  empires.     Their  thoughts 
have  been  more  seriously  directed  to  the  internal 
arrangements  of  free  states,  to  the  pursuits  and 
attainments  of  their  citizens  ;    their  arts,  occu- 
pations, and  turn  of  mind  ;    their  private  lives 
and  their  domestic  manners.     Of  all  nations,  the 
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(jreeks,  and  of  all  Greeks  tlie  Atlienians,  have 
obtained  the  greatest  share  of  regard,  and  ex- 
cited the  deepest  interest ;  and  this  they  unques- 
tionably deserved,  as  being,  of  all  people  in  the 
ancient  world,  those  who  approached  most  nearly 
to  the  actual  state  of  modern  civilization.  But 
it  appeared  to  me,  that  in  the  delineation  of 
their  character,  the  learned  were  too  much 
swayed  by  unfair  testimony;  such  as  the  profli- 
gate buffoonery  of  Aristophanes,  and  the  lying 
whispers  of  Athenaeus  :  and  I  presumed  to  point 
out  a  purer  source  of  information  in  the  copious 
remains  of  the  Greek  orators,  whose  speeches, 
of  unrivalled  excellence,  were,  I  thought,  too 
much  neglected  in  the  ordinary  course  of  a 
learned  education.  Under  this  impression, 
nearly  half  a  century  ago,  I  translated  the 
speeches  of  Lysias  and  Isocrates,  which  w^ere 
accompanied  with  a  discourse  on  the  manners 
and  character  of  the  Greeks,  from  the  conclusion 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war  to  the  battle  of  Chae- 
rona?a.  In  this  discourse,  my  proofs  and  illus- 
trations were  taken  chiefly,  or  rather  w^holly, 
from  the  Greek  orators :  and  the  period  pre- 
scribed  to  it  comprehended  almost  the  entire 
lifetime  of  Aristotle.  His  treatise  on  popular 
eloquence  may  be  considered,  therefore,  as  a 
new  and  valuable  kind  of  history  ;  a  history,  not 
of  battles,  sieges,  and  seditions  ;  not  of  military 
movements,  or  of  civil  commotions ;  but  a  his- 
tory of  opinions,  of  judgments,  and  of  feelings; 
forming,  as  it  were,  the  concentration  or  essence 
of  all  the  most  noted  speeches  and  pleadings, 
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either  in  his  own  times,  or  in  the  age  immedi-  chap. 
ately  preceding  them.  Under  this  aspect,  an  ^^' 
elaborate  didactic  work  assumes  a  degree  of 
historical  importance,  scarcely  belonging  to  any 
other.  It  is  a  picture  of  the  mind  of  the  Athe- 
nians ;  a  living  monument  of  the  habits  of 
thinking,  the  sentiments,  and  maxims  which 
prevailed  among  that  most  ingenious,  and  most 
interesting  people. 

With  such  high  recommendations,  how  does  it  Causes  of 
happen,   we  may  ask,  that  the  Rhetoric  is  little  giect  of 
read,  and  less  understood?     The  same  question  ^nstotie's 

^  writings. 

may  be  asked,  with  regard  to  Aristotle's  works  First,  the 
in  general ;  and  a  distinct  answer  can  be  "^^^"^^ ' 
given,  which  will  include  a  very  curious  dis- 
quisition, illustrative  of  the  most  whimsical  aber- 
rations of  the  human  understanding.  Various 
causes  have  concurred  to  diminish  the  popularity 
of  those  works,  originating  sometimes  in  the  very 
qualities  which  constitute  their  principal  merit. 
The  causes  alluded  to  may,  therefore,  be  di- 
vided into  the  internal  and  external :  the  inter- 
nal, depending  on  the  style  and  method  of  the 
works  themselves ;  the  external,  on  the  singular 
circumstances  and  events,  which  I  shall  proceed 
presently  to  relate.  The  Stagyrite's  style,  and 
still  more  his  method,  is  totally  different  from 
that  to  which  the  caprice  of  fashion,  even  in 
writing  on  philosophy,  has  given  its  temporay 
sanction.  This,  however,  by  no  means  arises 
from  his  ignorance  of  the  rules  fit  to  be  observed 
in  speaking,  or  writing,  popularly.  In  all  ad- 
dresses to  the  multitude,  he  teaches,  that  not 
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only  much  extraneous  matter  may  be  introduced, 
but  that  many  things  really  essential  to  the  sub- 
ject, may  be  skilfully  omitted.  The  hearers  or 
readers  will  thus  be  flattered  with  the  seeming 
exercise  of  their  own  powers,  and  made  to  fancy 
that  they  have  investigated  and  invented,  when 
tliey  have  merely  pursued  the  train  of  thought 
traced,  or  suggested,  by  another.  In  such  com- 
positions, impatience  must  not  be  tired  ;  the  con- 
sciousness of  weakness  must  not  be  provoked  ; 
the  reader  must  rather  be  left  to  conjecture, 
that  he  may  be  pleased  with  the  notion  of  his 
own  penetration.  If  he  hits  the  mark,  it  is  well ; 
and  the  evil  is  not  great,  should  he  miss  it. 
The  contrary  of  all  this  is  to  be  done  in  compo- 
sitions destined  to  instruct.  Here  the  learner 
must  be  led,  by  the  rules  of  strict  method,  to  a 
clear  perception  that  the  whole  of  the  subject 
has  been  brought  before  him  :  by  which  only  he 
can  be  assured  that  the  instruction  which  he  has 
received,  is  not  partial,  and  deceitful,  and  more 
dangerous,  perhaps,  than  even  complete  igno- 
rance. Knowledge,  thus  solid  and  satisfactory, 
is  laborious  in  the  acquisition,  but  delightful  on 
the  review,  and  most  profitable  in  the  use  ;  and 
for  the  communication  of  such  knowledge,  the 
style  of  Aristotle,  chaste,  sober,  severe,  and 
flowing  in  the  clear  stream  of  unadorned  reason, 
is  better  adapted  than  any  other,  by  its  nicer 
discrimination  of  all  the  relations  of  things,  and 
of  all  the  modifications  of  thought ;  and  by  its 
power  of  expressing  them  all,  with  equal  brevity 
and  brightness. 
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The  external  causes  which  have   diversified  C  H  A  P. 
the  fortunes  of  the  same  works,  form  a  subject  v^    .^_/ 
of  vast  extent.     They  commenced  above  two 
thousand  years  a^o  ;  they  have  operated  throusrh  Theexter- 

,.  o     ^  ./  X  o       nal  causes 

all  succeedmg  centuries  ;  and  some  or  them  are  —division 
continuing  to  operate  powerfully  at  the  present  Subject. 
day.  From  whence  it  has  happened,  that  the 
same  performances  which,  in  some  ages,  were 
held  in  veneration,  have,  at  other  times,  and  par- 
ticularly in  our  own,  been  treated  with  contempt. 
To  explain  the  matter  clearly,  the  following  por- 
tion of  this  discourse  must  be  partly  historical, 
and  partly  critical.  In  the  critical,  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  Greek  text  will  be  obviated  ;  the 
erroneous  interpretations  of  it  accounted  for  ; 
and  the  objections,  I  hope,  clearly  answered, 
that  were  made  to  it  in  remote  times,  and  which 
have  been  much  aggravated  in  the  last  and 
present  centuries.  This  discussion  will  prepare 
the  way  for  the  third  and  last  part  of  the  pre- 
sent disquisition,  which  is  to  show  the  connec- 
tion between  Aristotle's  Rhetoric  and  his  exact 
philosophy  ;  and  to  vindicate  that  philosophy  by 
proofs,  that  all  departures  from  it  have  been  de- 
viations into  error. 

In  former  works  I  endeavoured  to  explain  Philoso- 
how  Aristotelism,   which   had  flourished  under  ruptedby 
the    immediate    successors    of  Alexander,    was  *^^  I'ytha- 

.  '  goreans 

corrupted,  in  the  following  reigns,  by  the  sect  and  Plato- 
of  Pythagoreans^^,   and   afterwards,    under   the 
declining  empire  of  Rome,  still  more  perverted 

^^  See  History  of  Ancient  Greece,  p.  ii.  vol.  ii.  c.  xi.  pp.  531.  et 
seq.  8vo.  edit. 
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and  darkened  by  the  kindred  sect  of  Plato- 
nicians. ''  But  between  these  periods  of  ob- 
scuration, there  was  an  interval  of  distinguished 
brightness.  Tlie  writings  of  Aristotle,  having 
been  carried  to  Home,  by  Sylla,  the  Dictator, 
acquired  in  the  age  of  Cicero,  and  maintained 
through  that  of  Augustus,  a  similar  regard  from 
Romans  qualified  to  appreciate  them,  which 
they  had  enjoyed  among  Greeks  in  the  reign  of 
Alexander.  By  the  study  of  them  at  Rome, 
men  of  the  finest  genius,  and  the  soundest 
judgment,  enlarged  their  views,  improved  their 
taste,  and  sharpened  their  natural  acuteness. 
From  the  corrupt  state  in  which  they  were 
edited,  part  of  those  works,  indeed,  could  not  be 
understood  without  more  painful  contention  of 
mind  than  men  of  the  world,  and  in  the  higher 
ranks  of  society,  are  usually  wilhng  to  exert  on 
matters  of  mere  speculation.  But  much  also,  re- 
mained, clear,  copious,  and  easily  accessible,  con- 
cerning the  affairs  of  human  life,  and  the  practi- 
cal business  of  the  world.  This  failed  not  to 
make  its  due  impression  on  congenial  minds, 
and  established  a  soil  of  perennial  philosophy, 
altered,  however,  considerably  from  the  original, 
by  transmission  from  one  tongue  to  another,  and 
from  one  writer  to  another,  on  the  subjects  of 
morals,  politics,  jurisprudence,  and  criticism. 

The  great  corrupters  of  Greek  philosophy,  as 
I  have  shown  in  another  work,  were  the  Plato- 
nicians,  or  Eclectics,  who  began  with  the  third 

^'   See   Supplement  to  the  New  Analysis  of  Aristotle'*  Works, 
pp.  J  .32,  ct  seq.  3d  edit. 
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century  in   Alexandria,  and  who  flourished  in  C  H  A  P. 
that  city,  in  Athens,  and  in   Rome,   for  three  v^...A„^ 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  till  their  schools  were  umofthe 
silenced  by  the  Emperor  Justinian,  in  the  middle  Eclectics 
of  the  sixth  century.     The  abolition   of  their  stantino- 
schools  did  not  destroy  the  credit  of  many  emi-  5^^'  ^^»: 

•J  "^^  dad,  and 

nent  members  of  the  sect  itself,  whose  wildest  other  cities 

•   •  T  t       A     1    ^        .^  11  oftheEast. 

Visions  were  eagerly  adopted  by  the  credulous 
Greeks  of  Constantinople,  and  by  them  fre- 
quently combined  with  the  spurious  Chris- 
tianity^^  long  prevalent  in  that  licentious  yet 
gloomy  capital.  From  Constantinople,  they 
passed  to  Bagdad ^^  where,  in  the  ninth  century, 
under  the  Caliph  Almanon  and  his  successors, 
many  Greek  books  of  science  were  translated 
into  Arabic,  chiefly  by  Greeks  themselves,  par- 
ticularly the  physician  Honain,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  sons  and  disciplesJ^ 

Every  thing  relative  to  morals  or  to  taste,  was  The  Phy- 
equally  abhorrent  from  the  religion  and  from  Metaphy- 
the  policy  of  the  Moslems,     But  from  the  ninth  ^^gnJed^i, 
century  to  the  thirteenth,  the  abstract  sciences  theieamed 
of  the  Greeks  were  cultivated  in  the  great  cities  M^TsiSiisr 
professing  the  Mahometan  faith,  both  in  Asia 
and  in  Europe.     The  physics  and  metaphysics 
of  Aristotle  attracted  their  especial  regard,  and 
were   interpreted   and   commented   by   Alpha- 
rabius,  Avicenna,  and  Averroes,  the  three  suc- 
cessive luminaries  of  the  three  learned  ages  of 

'2  Michael  Psellus  affords  a  striking  example  of  this  mixture  in  his 
book,  Tlepi  (vepyeias  SaifiovuiV. 

'3  Giannone  Historia  del  Regno  de  Napoli,  vol.  ii.  p.  93.  Edit. 
Venet. 

>*  DTIerbelot  Biblioth.  Orientale.  Article,  Honain. 
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the  Saracens.  These  Arabic  versions,  frauglit 
with  many  foUies,  speedily  found  their  way  into 
Europe,  where  they  met  and  mixed  with  the 
monkish  learning  of  the  West,  with  which  they 
were  well  calculated  to  amalgamate,  since  both, 
as  far  as  concerns  philosophy,  were  derived  from 
the  same  polluted  eclectic  source. 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  the  heavy  hetero- 
geneous mass,  brightened  by  occasional  sparks  of 
false  subtilty,   assumed  a  Latin  dress  in  the  pon- 
derous tomes  of  Albertus  Magnus  the  German, 
Thomas  Aquinas  the  Italian,  and  Duns  Scotus, 
whose  name  was  once  deemed  an  ornament  to 
his  country.      These,  and  other  distinguished 
scholastics,  had  the  name  of  the  Stagirite  perpe- 
tually in  their  mouths,  while  they  greatly  mistook 
his  speculative  tenets,  and  equally  neglected  his 
practical  admonitions.     It  was  his  counsel,  w^ith 
which  his  example  conformed,  never  to  intermix 
the   concerns   of  philosophy  with  those  of  the 
Theywere    popular    religion,'^      But    the    scholastics   uni- 
bidwarkof  versally  regarded  philosophy  as  a  mere  handmaid 
to  vulgar  superstition  ;   and  their  main  drift  was 
to  uphold  the  dominion  of  the  Pope,  and  the 
belief  of  those  erroneous  doctrines,  on  which  it 
had  been  erected.     For  the  space  of  nearly  four 
centuries,  a  mistaken  Aristotelism  was  thus  ren- 
dered  the  bulwark  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith, 
and  the  Stagirite's  name  was  preposterously  em- 
ployed in  defence  of  the  two  things  which  he 
most  abominated,  —  superstition  and  tyranny. 
The  first  general  assault  made  on  the  scholas- 

1*  Metaph.  ii.  4.  et  passim. 
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tics,  happened  at  the  revival  of  letters  in  the  chap. 
fifteenth  century.  In  the  middle  of  that  century,  v  ^_  ^'^ , 
Constantinople,  after  being  long  threatened,  was  ^^^^^  at- 
iinally  taken  by  the  Turks,     The  danger  and  tacked  by 
distress  of  that  imperial  city  filled  Europe  with  tonists  in" 
Greeks,  craving  public  protection  and  private  !^^^u" 
bounty ;  but  whether  they  appeared  as  ambas-  century. 
sadors,  or  as  needy  exiles,  always  ready  to  per- 
form the  functions  of  professors  ^^  in  any  of  the 
great  schools  of  the  West.     In  Rome  and  Flo- 
rence, and  other  Italian  cities,  Manuel  Chrysa- 
loras,  the  Cardinal  Bessarion,  and  the  venerated 
master  of  both,  Gemistus  Pletho,  are  celebrated 
for  the  introduction  of  a  new  and  more  liberal 
philosophy^^,  instead  of  the  Aristotelism  which 
had  long  reigned   in  Christendom.     The  new 
doctrines  were  embraced  by  many  of  the  great 
and  learned,  and  by  none  more  zealously  than 
by  Cosmo  de  Medici,  who  founded  in  Florence 
the  Platonic  academy,  the  first  literary  institution 
in  modern  Europe,  not  erected  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Church.     But  the  same  delusions 
which  had  deceived  the  old  age  and  dotage  of  the 
declining  empire  of  Rome,  again  seduced  the 
childhood  and  imbecility  of  newly-revived  Italy. 
Of    the   boasted   Platonic  academy,    Marsilius 
Ficinus  continued,  during  four  generations  of  the 
Medici,  to  be  the  ornament,  or  rather  the  oracle  5 
but  his  works,  and  those  of  his  contemuoraries, 

16  Hodius  de  Graecis  illustribus,  pp.  25.  et  seq. 
'7  Tiraboschi  Histor.  Litterar.  vol.  vi.  p.  259.  and  Rcscoe's  Life 
of  Lorenzo. 
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afford  abundant  proof,  that  this  new  sect  is  little 
entitled  to  tlie  encomiums  that  have  been  lavished 
on  it.  Adverse,  indeed,  to  the  Popis'.i  super- 
stition, but  thereby  rendered  hostile  to  Christian- 
ity itself  ^^  the  thoughts  of  these  Italian  Platonists 
perpetually  turn  on  the  reveries  of  Pytliagorean 
members  or  Platonic  ideas ;  and  their  writings, 
like  those  of  their  Greek  masters,  are  deformed 
by  the  mystical  powers  of  words  or  sounds,  by 
sympathies  and  antipathies,  by  the  dreams  of 
astrology  and  the  dogmas  of  theurgy^^:  amis- 
taken  Aristotelism  had  been  enlisted  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Church  ;  a  more  fanciful  Platonism 
was  now  arrayed  against  it. 
The  Re-  These  light  skirmishers  made  but  a  feeble  im- 

reiigion      prcssiou  on  the  sacred  edifice,  and  on  the  scho- 
edAHstotle  ^^^^^^  divinity  by  which  it  was  upheld.     Both 
with  the      were  destined  to  be  assailed  speedily  by  more 
vines.     '  efficacious  arms.     With  the  light  of  the  Gospel, 
the  champions  of  reformation  dispelled  the  pes- 
tilent exhalations,  and  disparted  the  gorgeous 
but  cloud-built  castles,  with  which  the  school- 
men  had   surrounded   a   fortress    of    adamant. 
For   the   genuine   philosophy    of  Aristotle   re- 
mained   entire,    unhurt,    and    alike    concealed 
from    the    combatants    on    either    side.     The 
reformers,    engaged    in    an    infinitely    greater 
undertaking,  were  not  concerned  in  distinguish- 

"  Leo  Allatius  de  Georgiis  apiid  Fabricium  Biblioth.  Grace, 
tom.  X.  p.  751. 

>9  Vid.  Marsilium  Ficinum  de  Vita  coclitus  comparand-  The 
chapters  de  virtute  verborum  ad  beneficium  celeste  captandum, 
are  worthy  of  Plotinus  himself. 
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iiig  the  master  from  his  unworthy  scholars,  and  chap. 
in  separating  the  gold  from  the  dross.  All  ._]',/ 
truth,  indeed,  is  necessarily  consistent  j  and 
reason  and  revelation,  coming  from  the  same 
God  of  truth,  can  never  possibly  announce 
themselves  in  contradictory  propositions.  Ileal 
religion,  therefore,  can  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  true  philosophy.  But  in  the  zeal  for 
reformation,  these  plain  truths  were  not  suffi- 
ciently regarded.  Great  and  good  men  are  ob- 
noxious to  human  frailty ;  and  the  highest- 
minded  among  them,  invulnerable  to  pleasure, 
are  not  equally  secure  against  the  disturbance 
of  anger. 

It  was  sufficient  to  provoke  this  anger,  that  Their  bit- 
Aristotle's  name  had  been  employed  for  many  surestaken 
centuries,  as  the  prop  of  a  church  that  affected  2?  ^^^^\^y 
to  be  universal,  headed  by  a  man  who  pretended 
to  be  infallible.     To  retaliate  for  this  imputed 
injury,  there  is  no  excess  of  invective,  no  extra- 
vagance of  calumny,  no  grossness  of  abusive 
ribaldry,  to  which  the  first  reformers  did  not 
descend,  and  employ  bitterly  against  his  writings 
and  his  person.  ^^     A  large  portion  of  the  same 
spirit,  corrected  only  by  the  more  softened  man- 
ners of  the  times,  was  imbibed  by   the  theo- 
logians who  followed  them.     From  these  learned 
divines,  the  hostile  disposition  was   communi- 

20  Nisi  caro  fuisset  Aristoteles,  vere  diabolum  cum  fuisse,  haud 
puderet  dicere. — Aristoteles  prince  pstenebrarum,  triceps  Cerberus, 
tricorpor  Geryonia  bestia,  et  quidem  teterrima.  Such  was  the  style  in 
which  Aristotle  is  treated  by  Luther  and  his  followers.  The  learned 
Melancthon  formed  an  exception.  See  the  articles,  Luther  and 
Melancthon,  in  Bayle. 
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catcd  even  to  tlie  ingenious  and  liberal  of  other 
professions  ;  and  by  them  diffused  through  so- 
ciety at  large,  especially  among  those  indivi- 
duals who  aimed  at  distinction  by  refinement  of 
taste  and  elegance  of  literature.  At  length  the 
reading  of  Aristotle,  which  too  was  made  an 
object  of  reproach,  was  confined  within  the 
walls  of  a  few  colleges,  whilst  every  writer  who 
piqued  himself  on  being  fashionable,  or  aspired 
to  become  so,  must  have  a  sneer  at  the  organum, 
and  a  fling  at  the  Stagirite.^^ 

5»  Of  this  carping  disposition  the  examples  are  innumerable.  I 
shall  be  contented  with  the  following  quotation  from  an  ingenious 
and  popular  work,  in  which  it  was  least  to  be  expected.  "  Aristotle 
has  observed  that,  in  poetry,  that  which  is  credible  but  impossible,  is 
preferable  to  that  which  is  possible  but  incredible.  ^  This  great  phi- 
losopher's acuteness  seems,  however,  in  this  instance,  to  have  for- 
saken him ;  for,  in  reasoning  from  experience  or  analogy,  possibility 
is  only  a  degree  of  credibility;  and  the  greater  degree  must  necessa- 
rily include  the  less;  wherefore,  that  which  is  thought  to  be  credible, 
must  previously  be  thought  to  be  possible.  A  negative,  too,  in  its 
nature,  excludes  all  degrees  whatever ;  for,  where  there  is  none,  there 
cannot  be  cither  more  or  less:  and  though  a  negative  on  one  side 
may,  in  some  cases,  imply  an  affirmative,  either  contingent  or  neces- 
sary, on  the  other,  it  is  surely  most  absurdly  paradoxical  to  assert, 
that  an  absolute  negative  on  one  side,  may  include  a  contingent 
affirmative  on  the  other  side.  Yet  this  is  the  conclusion  to  which 
we  must  come,  before  we  admit  of  a  credible  impossible.  But  the 
nature  and  extent  of  human  knowledge  had  not  been  ascertained  in 
the  time  of  the  Stagiritc;  it  being  to  the  profound  investigation  of 
our  own  countrymen,  particularly  Locke,  that  we  owe  these  most 
important  discoveries  in  philosophy."  Thus  docs  this  elegant  scholar 
go  out  of  his  way  to  exalt  Locke,  at  the  expense  of  Aristotle;  and 
even  engage  in  the  rash  attempt  of  overwhelming  the  latter  by  the 
weight  of  his  own  syllogisms.  But  he  forgets  what  Aristotle  has 
taught,  that  the  show  of  syllogism  may  exist  without  the  substance. 
The  impossible  in  Mr.  Knight's  premiss,  are  things  believed  to  be 
impossible,  which  it  would  be  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  call  credible. 
The  impossible  in  Aristotle,  are  things  impossible  in  their  own  nature; 


'   Knight  on  Taste,  part  ii.  c.  ii    p.  269. 
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It  happened,  unfortunately,  that  the  only  chap. 
writers  who  ventured  to  oppose  this  popular  y  .  ^'  , 
current,  had  deeply  imbibed  the  errors  of  the  Mr.  Harris 

and  Lord 

but  which,  he  teaches,  may,  by  the  admirable  skill  of  the  poet,  be  ren- 
dered credible^:  and  had  Mr.  Knight  advanced  a  little  further  in  the 
same  chapter,  he  would  have  found  the  following  words,  which  dis- 
tinctly trace  up  what  he  calls  Aristotle's  absurdity,  to  the  confusion 
in  his  own  mind.^  "  In  things  apparently  contradictory,  we  must  ex- 
amine whether  the  same  thing  be  spoken  of ;  whether  in  the  same 
respect,  and  in  the  same  sense." 

In  opposition  to  such  criticisms,  for  they  are  all  alike  founded  on 
misconception,  I  cannot  refrain  from  citing  a  passage  from  an  au- 
thor not  less  eminent  in  erudition  and  in  science,  than  in  rank  and 
character.  In  1816,  Dr.  Magee,  now  archbishop  of  Dublin,  having 
bestowed  his  approbation  on  my  interpretation  of  Aristotle,  sub- 
joins, "  It  has  been  singularly  the  fate  of  the  Greek  philosopher,  to 
be  at  one  time  superstitiously  venerated,  and  at  another  contemp- 
tuously ridiculed;  without  sufficient  pains  taken,  either  by  his  adver- 
saries or  his  admirers,  to  imderstand  his  meaning.  It  has  been  too 
frequently  his  misfortune  to  be  judged  from  the  opinions  of  his  fol- 
lowers, rather  than  from  his  own.  Even  the  celebrated  Locke  is  not 
to  be  acquitted  of  this  unfair  treatment  of  his  illustrious  predecessor 
in  the  paths  of  metaphysics;  although,  perhaps,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  of  his  well-known  Essay,  that  there  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in 
it  one  valuable  and  important  truth  concerning  the  operations  of 
the  understanding,  which  may  not  be  traced  in  Aristotle's  writings ; 
whilst,  at  the  same  time,  they  exhibit  many  results  of  deep  thinking, 
which  have  entirely  escaped  Locke's  perspicacity.  Indeed  it  may  be 
generally  pronounced  of  those  who  have  within  the  two  last  cen- 
turies been  occupied  in  the  investigation  of  the  intellectual  powers 
of  man,  that  had  they  studied  Aristotle  more,  and  (what  would 
have  been  a  necessary  consequence)  reviled  him  less,  they  would 
have  been  more  successful  in  their  endeavours  to  extend  the  sphere 
of  human  knowledge."  Magee  on  Atonement,  vol.  ii.  p.  4., 
fourth  edit. 


2  Confer  Poetic,  c.  xxv.  p.  269,  and  p.  277.  edit.  Buhle.  The  English 
reader  may  consult  Twining's  traiislation,  part  iii.  sect,  vi  p.  119.  and 
part  iv.  sect.  vl.  p.  ISO. 

5  Mr.  Knight  acknowledges  "  that  very  ignorant  persons  may  think 
even  probable,  what  the  learned  know  to  be  impossible."  Knight,  ibid. 
But  according  to  Aristotle,  a  great  poet  will  produce  this  effect  on  the 
learned  and  unlearned. 
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Alexandrian  school,  and  never  ceased  to  view 
the  Stagirite's  writings  through  the  antic  trap- 
Monbod-  pings  in  which  those  visionary  commentaries 
(Jo  guided    ha^i  disguised  them.  In  this  manner  the  labours 

by  the  ° 

Aiexan-      of  two  iugenious  and  learned  men,  the  elegant 
raen"a^tors'  ^^'  Harris  and  the  acute  Lord  Monboddo,   had 
a  tendency  rather  to  increase  the  evil  than  to 
remedy  it. 
My  design       Under  these  circumstances,  to  a  translation  of 
for  phiio-    the  Ethics  and  Politics,  I  prefixed  a  life  of  the 
the^Rr.^^^  author,  and  a  new  analysis  of  his  speculative 
formers      works.     This  I  did,  that  the  efficacy  of  his  im- 
for  reS"^    portant  practical  lessons,  instead  of  being  weak- 
gion.         ened  by  the  false  subtleties  and  glaring  absurdi- 
ties erroneously  ascribed  to  him,  might  receive 
additional  authority  from  his  virtues  as  a  man, 
and  his  pre-eminence  as  a  philosopher.     My  un- 
dertaking, indeed,  was  not  a  light  one.      I  was 
ambitious   of   doing   for   philosophy   what   the 
reformers  had  done  for  religion ;    to  remove  an 
oppressive  weight  of  cumbrous  and  incongruous 
appendages,  and  to  show  the  original  text  of 
truth  in  its  genuine  purity.     With  the  success 
of  my  work,  I  had  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied : 
it  was  read  by  the  learned ;  recommended  by 
the  general  voice  of  pubHc  criticism  ;  and,  what 
was  of  real  importance,  Aristotle  again  became 
The  an  author  in  some  degree  popular.     Not  many 

aStns^"*   years  before  my  publication,  his  writings  had 
Aristotci.    been  attacked  in  a  manner  more  marked  than 

ism  renew-  ,.  i       ^i  n  i  -  t        j 

ed  and       Ordinary,  by  three  men  or  much  eminence.  Lord 

embodied    Kames,  Dr.  Reid,  and  Dr.  Campbell ;  and  since 

that  publication,  to  which  he  does  me  the  honour 
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frequently  to  advert,  Professor  Dugald  Stewart,  chap. 
long  considered  as  the  chief  ornament  of  the  y  ^'  j 
University  of  Edinburgh,  has  re-enforced  the  by  Mr. 
attack,  by  repeating  all  the  strictures  of  his  pre-  ^^^^v^^*- 
cursors,  and  combining  with  them  many  iiew 
objections  of  his  own.  This  circumstance  will 
afford  me  an  advantage  which  every  author 
should  much  prize ;  it  will  enable  me  to  consult 
the  conveniency  of  my  readers,  by  referring 
them  solely  to  the  well  known  and  justly  admired 
volumes  of  Mr.  Stewart.  I  shall  endeavour, 
therefore,  to  show  every  one  of  the  strictures  or 
objections  contained  in  them  to  be  founded  on 
misconception  ;  and  should  this  be  done  to  the 
complete  satisfaction  of  my  readers,  their  minds 
will  be  prepared  for  entering  on  the  more  im- 
portant part  of  this  discourse  ;  I  mean  that 
abstruse  but  accurate  science,  to  which  the 
treatise  on  Rhetoric  perpetually  refers ;  a  science 
which,  rightly  understood,  would  have  stifled  in 
their  birth  many  romances  that  have  long  passed 
for  philosophy. 

I  know  not  whether  it  be  worth  while  to  ad-  Objeo 
vert,  in  the  outset,  to  an  observation,  in  which  answered. 
Mr.  Stewart's  candour  would  not  have  allowed 
him  to  indulge,  had  he  read  attentively  the 
words  that  gave  occasion  to  it.  In  the  preface 
to  my  translation  and  analysis,  I  say  that  the  pre- 
sent work  is  a  fit  counterpart  to  my  history  of 
ancient  Greece,  since  **  the  learning  of  Greece 
properly  terminates  in  the  Stagirite,  by  whom  it 
was  embodied  into  one  great  work ;  a  work  ra- 
ther impaired  than  improved  by  the  labours  of 
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succeeding  ages."  ^-  Mr.  S.  cites  these  words 
with  a  point  of  admiration^,  as  if  I  had  intended 
to  insinuate  that  no  improvement  had  been  made 
in  learning  or  science- since  the  days  of  Aris- 
totle. The  possibility  of  this  erroneous  con- 
struction was  anticipated  by  the  words  imme- 
diately preceding,  in  the  same  preface  -,  where 
I  say,  "  it  is  time  to  draw  the  line  between  those 
writings  of  Aristotle,  which  still  merit  the  atten- 
tion of  the  modern  reader,  and  those  of  which 
the  perusal  is  superseded  by  more  complete  in- 
formation." The  question,  therefore,  is  not 
about  learning  in  general,  much  less  concerning 
modern  science  :  I  speak  of  the  learning  or  phi- 
losophy of  Greece,  which,  I  think,  instead  of 
advancing,  has  been  fully  shown  in  the  sup- 
plement to  my  analysis  to  have  been  almost 
uniformly  retrograde  from  the  period  that  I 
specify, 
objec-  The  following  objection   appears  to  me  not 

answered,  l^ss  frivolous.  I  had  said  in  my  analysis,  **  that 
Aristotle's  logic,  instead  of  being  derived  from 
any  thing  analogous  to  mathematical  axioms, 
was  founded  on  the  natural  and  universal  struc- 
ture of  language."  ^^  Upon  quoting  these  words, 
Mr.  S.  exclaims,  **  Is  it  possible  that  Aristotle 
should  have  thought  of  applying  to  mere  gram- 
matical principles  the  epithets,  necessary,  immu- 
table, and  eternal  ?"^^  This  question  implies  anun- 

^-  Aristotle's  Ethics,  S:c.  preface,  p.  x.  5(1  edit. 

*^  Elements  of  the  Piiilosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  vol.  ii.  p.3L'7 

'-'  Analysis,  p.  G4.  and  the  Greek  texts  there  referred  to. 

**  Elements,  vol.  ii.  p.  '251. 
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intentional^^  but  exact  coincidence  of  thought,  cHAP. 
with  the  following  passage  in  the  far-famed  ,  ^_ 
**  Diversions  of  Purley."  *'  Truth  is  that  which 
is  trowed  :  that  every  man  in  his  communications 
with  others,  should  speak  what  he  troweth,  is  of 
so  great  importance  to  mankind,  that  it  ought 
not  to  surprise  us,  if  we  find  the  most  extrava- 
gant praises  bestowed  upon  truth.  But  truth  sup- 
poses mankind,  for  whom,  and  by  whom  alone  the 
word  is  formed,  and  to  whom  only  it  is  appli- 
cable. If  no  man,  no  truth.  There  is,  there- 
fore, no  such  thing  as  eternal,  immutable,  and 
everlasting  truth ;  unless  mankind,  such  as  they 
are  at  present,  be  also  eternal,  immutable,  and 
everlasting."^^  Now  one  and  the  same  remark 
will  serve  to  answer  this  captious  sophism  of 
Home  Tooke,  and  to  obviate  Mr.  S.'s  objection. 
It  is  well  known,  that  the  same  word  in  Greek 
denotes  both  reason  and  speech,  because  in 
speech  the  acts  of  the  mind  are  marked,  ex- 
pressed, and  recorded,  namely,  those  analyses 
and  inductions,  those  comparisons,  abstractions, 
and  conclusions,  which  constitute,  collectively, 
the  whole  body  of  reasoning.  ^^    By  confounding 

2^  I  say  unintentional^  because  Mr.  S.  has  animadverted  at  great 
length,  and  I  think  with  great  justice,  on  the  general  scope  of  Mr. 
Tooke's  Philology.  I  wish,  however,  that  his  answers  were  more 
precise ;  and  I  hope  that  what  he  says  in  reply  to  Mr.  Tooke,  with 
regard  to  the  point  in  question  in  the  text,  will  appear  more  intelli- 
gible to  many  readers  than  it  does  to  me.  See  Stewart*s  Philosophi- 
cal Essays,  Essay  v.  p.  181 :  "  With  regard  to  abstraction,"  &c. 

27  Diversions  of  Purley,  vol.  ii.  p.  404.  2d  edit. 

2»  Aristot.  Metaph.  1.  iv.  c.  iv.  p.  874.  Isocrates  ad  Nicoclem, 
p.  28.  edit.  Wolf  holds  the  same  doctrine;  which  Horace  also  coun- 
tenances in  his  fanciful  and  frightful  picture  of  men  ignorant  of  lan- 
guage.    Satir.  I.  i.,  Satir.  3. 
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CHAP,  the  rules  of  grammar  with  the  intellectual  prin- 
,  _^'^  ,  ciples  of  man,  to  which  language  owes  its  Jorm- 
atton,  Mr.  Tooke  says,  **  I  think  I  have  said 
enough  to  discard  that  imagined  operation  of  the 
mind  called  abstraction,  and  proved  that  what 
we  call  by  that  name,  is  only  one  of  the  many 
contrivances  of  language  for  the  purpose  of 
more  speedy  communication."  I  would  ask 
Mr.  Tooke,  or  Mr.  Stewart,  whether  the  thing 
called  language  did,  of  itself,  create  these  con- 
trivances. Mr.  T.  speaks  here^  as  if  it  did  so : 
but,  such  personifications,  allowable  in  poetry 
and  rhetoric,  are  mere  quibbles  in  philosophy. ^'^ 
Answer  to  Akin  to  this  objection  is  another,  which  will 
tionTii.  require  a  little,  and  but  a  little,  more  length  of 
discussion.  Having  observed  that  Aristotle's 
object  was  not  merely  to  multiply  or  collect 
facts,  but  to  arrange  and  to  explain  them,  I  sub- 
join, **  this  can  be  done  only  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  well  defined  and  highly  cultivated  lan- 
guage, and  the  language  of  Aristotle  will  be 
found  the  most  copious  and  complete,  the  most 

25  Diversions  of  Purley. 

*o  A  question  has  been  agitated,  whether  God  taught  man  language, 
or  whether  he  only  endowed  him  with  the  mental  powers  and  bodily 
organs  calculated  to  invent  and  frame  it.  The  text  in  scripture,  as 
it  runs  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  English,  should  seem  to  admit  of 
either  interpretation :  "  And  out  of  the  ground  the  Lord  God  formed 
every  beast  of  the  field,  and  every  fowl  of  the  air,  and  brought  them 
to  Adam,  to  see  what  he  would  call  them  ;  and  whatsoever  Adam 
called  every  living  creature,  that  was  the  name  thereof."  Genesis 
ii.  19.  If  we  adopt  the  former  interpretation,  language  is  derived 
from  the  infinite  intelligence  of  God ;  if  we  adopt  the  latter,  lan- 
guage is  derived  from  that  limited  portion  of  intellect  communicated 
by  God  to  man  :  by  either  interpretation  my  answer  to  Mr.  Tooke 
is  fully  justified. 
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precise  and  accurate,  ever  employed  by  any  phi-  chap. 
losopher,  serving  at  once  as  the  readiest  channel  v  ,  \\  y 
of  conveyance,  and  the  fittest  instrument  of  dis- 
covery. In  his  physical  and  moral  works,  facts 
known  and  ascertained  are  reduced  to  their  sim- 
plest  expressions,  and  those  doubtfully  inferred 
or  suspected,  are,  according  to  the  true  spirit  of 
analysis,  denoted  by  words  expressive  merely  of 
relations  to  facts  previously  established."^^  1  had 
said  before,  that  when  terms  are  chosen  with 
that  propriety  which  shines  in  the  works  of  the 
Stagirite,  language  became  an  analytic  art,  in 
which  light  Aristotle  himself  viewed  it :  "  an 
opinion  which  philosophers  had  begun  very  ge- 
nerally to  adopt.*'  When  I  used  these  words,  I 
had  in  view  Lavoisier's  Chemistry,  which  I  had 
just  happened  to  read  in  Mr.  Kerr's  translation, 
not  having  at  hand  the  original.  Lavoisier's 
words  are,  "  while  engaged  in  this  employment, 
(the  composition  of  his  Elements  of  Chemistry,) 
I  perceived  better  than  I  had  ever  done  before, 
the  justice  of  the  following  maxims  of  the  Abbe 
de  Condillac.  "  We  think  only  through  the  me- 
dium of  words.  Languages  are  true  analytical 
methods ;  algebra  is  at  the  same  time,  a  language 
and  a  method ;  the  art  of  reasoning  is  nothing 
more  than  a  language  well  arranged."  To  this 
opinion  Mr.  S.  gave  his  sanction,  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  Elements;  but,  in  the  second, 
published  twenty  years  afterwards,  he  was  in- 
duced to  make  recantation,  upon  reading  the 
Baron  Degerando's  improvements  on  Condillac. 

3^  Analysis,  p.  161. 
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He  observes,  tliercfore,  "that  after  Dr.  Gillies's 
strong  and  explicit  assertion  of  the  priority  of 
Aristotle's  claim  to  the  opinion,  which  ])hiloso- 
phers  have  begun  very  generally  to  adopt,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Degerando  will  be  allov/- 
ed  to  enjoy  the  undisputed  honour  of  having 
seen  a  little  further  into  this  fundamental  article 
of  logic  than  the  Stagirite  himself."  ^- 

To  what  then  do  Mr.  Degerando's  improve- 
ments amount  ?  Take  them  in  his  own  words, 
as  cited  by  Mr.  S.*^^  *'  In  asserting  that  languages 
may  be  regarded  as  analytical  methods,  I  have 
added  the  qualifying  phrase,  in  a  certain  sense, 
for  the  word  method  cannot  be  employed  here 
with  exact  propriety.  Languages  furnish  the 
occasion  and  the  means  of  analysis  ;  that  is  to 
say,  they  afford  us  assistance  in  following  that 
method,  but  they  are  not  the  method  itself. 
They  resemble  signals,  or  finger-posts,  placed  on 
a  road  to  enable  us  to  discover  our  way  ;  and  if 
they  help  us  to  analyse,  it  is  because  they  are 
themselves  the  results  of  an  analysis  which  has 
been  previously  made ;  nor  do  they  contribute 
to  keep  us  in  the  right  path,  but  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  judgment  with  which  that  ana- 
lysis has  been  conducted."  With  tlie  whole  of 
this  doctrine  I  agree,  and  think  that,  in  explain- 
ing Aristotle,  I  had  completely  anticipated  it. 
The  analysis,  of  which  language  is  the  monu- 
ment, will  certainly,  like  every  other,  be  more 
or  less  perfect  in  proportion  to  the  attention  and 

'^  Elements,  vol.  ii.  p.  137. 
"  Eleiiirnts,  Sec.  p.  1.75. 
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judgment  with  which  it  has  been  conducted;  CHAP, 
and  in  proportion  to  the  same  circumstances,  vs...,,^.^ 
will  the  power  of  language  be  augmented,  when 
used  as  an  instrument  of  thought ;  for  general 
or  abstract  terms,  verbal  analogies,  no,  nor  alge- 
braic equations,  do  not  operate  spontaneously. 
They  are  not  like  the  statues  of  Daedalus,  or  the 
tripods  of  Vulcan,  efficient  powers  and  living 
energies,  which. 

Wondrous  to  tell !  instinct  with  spirit,  rollM 
From  place  to  place,  around  the  blest  abodes, 
Self  mov'd,  obedient  to  the  beck  of  Gods  13* 

In  the  New  Analysis,  ^^  I  observe  that  Aris-  Answer 
totle's  logic  has  been  strangely  perplexed  by  [roni!^" 
mistranslating  a  sentence  highly  perspicuous. 
According  to  this  sentence,  one  term  is  said  to 
be  contained  in  another,  when  the  second  can 
be  predicated  of  the  first  in  the  full  extent  of  its 
meaning;  and  one  term  is  predicated  of  another 
in  the  full  extent  of  its  meaning,  when  there  is 
not  any  particular  denoted  by  the  subject  to 
which  the  predicate  does  not  apply.  ^^  Dr.  Reid, 
on  the  contrary,  following  the  ordinary  misinter- 
pretations, tells  us  that  the  being  in  a  subject, 
and  the  being  truly  predicated  of  a  subject,  are 
used  by  Aristotle,  in  his  Analytics,  as  syno- 
nimous  phrases.  ^^  But  the  truth  is,  that  these 
phrases  are  so  far  from  being  used  as  synonimous, 

3^  Iliad  viii. 

35  P.  71. 

36  Analyt.  Prior.  1.  i.  c.  i.  p.  134.  edit.  Buhle,  and  c.  iv.  p.  140. 

37  Karnes's  Sketches,  vol.  iii.  p.  316. 
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c  H  A  P.    that    the   meaning    of  the    one    is  directly  the 
' ^j  reverse  of  the    meaning    of  the    other.     Upon 
this  criticism  of  mine,  Mr.  S.  observes,    "  While 
I  readily  admit  the  justness  of  thjs  criticism  on 
Dr.  Reid,  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  adding,  that 
I  consider  Reid's  error  as  a  mere  slip  of  the  pen. 
That  he  might  have  accused  Aristotle  of  con- 
founding two  things,  which,  though  different  in 
part,  had  yet  a  certain  degree  of  resemblance  or 
affinity,   is  by  no  means   impossible :    but  it  is 
scarcely  conceivable,  that  he  should  be  so  care- 
less as  to  accuse  him  of  confounding  two  things 
which  he  invariably  states  in  direct  opposition  to 
each  other."  ^^     I  commend  Mr.  S.  for  his  zeal 
in  the   defence  of  his  adopted  guide  in  philo- 
sophy, and  of  so  wise  and  good  a  man,  as  from 
personal  acquaintance,  I  knew  Dr.  Reid  to  be. 
But  the  defence  is  rendered  altogether  ineffec- 
tual  by  the  words  of  Dr.    Reid   himself,  who 
subjoins,   *'  Aristotle's  distinction   between    the 
phrases  *  being  in  a  subject,  and  being  said  of 
a  subject,*  in  the  *  Categories,'  have  led  some 
writers  to  conclude  that  the  *  Categories'  were 
not  written  by  Aristotle." ^^    Dr.  Reid's  mistake, 
therefore,  being  a  matter  of  deliberation,  could 
not  proceed  from  a  mere  slip  of  the  pen  ;  it  runs 
through  the  rest  of  his  work,  and  sometimes  be- 
comes the  cause  of  his  speaking  with  much  dis- 
respect of  the  author,  whose  work  he  professes 
to  illustrate.^"     For  this  task,  Dr.  Reid  possessed 

^^  Elcincnls  orPhilosoj)hv,  vol.  ii.  p.  26^.. 

'"  See  Kaiiirs's  Sketches,  as  above. 

■10  Karnes's  Skrtelies,  vol.  iii.  p.  .'^r,4.     ( 'onip.  New  Analysis,  p.  8  1. 
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many  requisites ;  patience,  candour,  learning,  CHAP, 
and  science.  What  he  wanted  was  a  deeper  k^.  \^. 
and  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  Aristotle's 
writings.  He  adopted  such  erroneous  accounts 
of  them  as,  for  reasons  above  given,  had  been 
generally  received "^^ ;  and  was  contented  with 
the  Latin  version,  instead  of  critically  examining 
the  Greek  text.  Even  in  the  latest  version  of 
all,  that  of  the  laborious  and  learned  Theophilus 
Buhle,  I  find  the  same  radical  error  that  I  had 
previously  detected  in  Dr.  Reid."*^ 

The  following  animadversion  is  also  founded  Answer  to 
entirely  on  a  mistranslation,  and  one  that  could  5/l^ifthe 
not  have  been  easily  committed  by  any  person  subject  of 

incluctioii. 

at  all  conversant  with  Aristotle's  w^orks.  It  re- 
lates to  a  most  important  subject,  that  of  induc- 
tion, the  direct  primary  source  of  all  our  know- 
ledge. Mr.  S.  dwells  on  this  subject  in  all  his 
volumes,  comparing,  and,  as  he  thinks,  contrast- 
ing the  induction  of  Aristotle  with  that  of  Lord 
Bacon,  for  the  declared  purpose  of  proving  the 
great  superiority  of  the  latter.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear, however,  that  he  has  thought  it  worth 
while  to  peruse  the  problems,  the  mechanical 
questions,  the  various  treatises  on  the  affections 
of  brute  or  organised  matter ;  above  all,  the  ori- 
ginal and  most  accurate  inquiries  into  sensation, 
memory,  fancy,  reminiscence,  and  intellect,  in 
all  of  which  Aristotle's  reasonings  are  inductions 

*'  I  say  this  not  merely  from  hisaccount  of  the  Organum  in  Kames*s 
Sketches,  but  from  his  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind.  See  particu- 
larly chap.  vii.  p.  366.  et  seq.  3d  edit. 

*2  Unum  in  toto  esse  altero,  et  unum  de  omni  altero  praedicari 
idem  est.     Buhle,  vol.  ii.  p.  87.     Beponti,  1793. 

P    2 
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from  observation,  and  from  experience  in  its 
largest  sense,  accompanied  often  with  those  dis- 
tinctions, exceptions,  and  exclusions,  so  strongly 
and  so  justly  recommended  by  Lord  Bacon. ^ 
Without  entering  into  this  boundless  iield,  it 
will  better  answer  the  purpose  of  a  discourse 
aiming  at  all  possible  perspicuity,  to  borrow  my 
illustration  from  geometry,  the  clearest  of  all 
sciences.  From  this  it  will  appear,  that  Mr.  S. 
mistakes  what  he  calls  Aristotle's  induction, 
and  that  his  mistake  is  occasioned  by  an  erro- 
neous  translation.  **  Dr.  Wallis"^^,"  he  says, 
"  justly  observes,  that  inductions  are  of  frequent 
use  in  mathematical  demonstration ;  in  which, 
after  enumerating  all  the  possible  cases,  it  is 
proved,  that  the  proposition  in  question  is  true 
of  each  of  these  considered  separately  ;  and  the 
general  conclusion  is  thence  drawn,  that  the 
theorem  holds  universally.  Thus,  if  it  were 
shown,  that,  in  all  right-angled  triangles,  the 
three  angles  are  equal  to  two  right  angles,  and 
that  the  same  thing  is  true  in  all  acute-angled, 
and  also  in  all  obtuse-angled  triangles  ;  it  would 
necessarily  follow,  that  in  every  triangle  the 
three  angles  are  equal  to  two  right  angles  ;  these 
three  cases  manifestly  exhausting  all  the  possible 
varieties  of  which  the  hypothesis  is  susceptible." 
For  introducing  this  passage  from  Wallis,  Mr. 
Stewart  says,  "  his  motive  was  to  correct  an  idea 
which,  it  is  not  impossible,  may  have  contri- 
buted to  mislead  some  of  Wallis's  readers.     As 

'^  Sec  the  Novum  Orgaiuun. 

^*  Stewart's  Elements,  vol.  ii.  p.  .117. 
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the  professed  design  of  the  treatise  in  question  CHAP, 
was  to  expound  the  logic  of  Aristotle,  agreeably 
to  the  views  of  its  original  author  ;  and  as  all  its 
examples  and  illustrations  assume  as  truths  the 
Peripatetic  tenets,  it  was  not  unnatural  to  refer 
to  the  same  venerated  source,  the  few  incidental 
reflections  with  which  Wallis  has  enriched  his 
work.  Of  this  number  is  the  foregoing  remark, 
which  differs  so  widely  from  Aristotle's  account 
of  mathematical  induction,  that  I  was  anxious  to 
bring  the  two  opinions  into  immediate  contrast. 
The  following  is  a  faithful  translation  from  Aris- 
totle's own  words  :  "  If  any  person  were  to  show, 
by  particular  demonstrations,  that  every  triangle, 
separately  considered,  the  equilateral,  the  scalene, 
and  the  isosceles,  has  its  three  angles  equal  to 
two  riglit  angles,  he  would  not  therefore  know 
that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to 
two  right  angles,  except  after  a  sophistical  man- 
ner. Nor  would  he  know  this  as  an  universal 
property  of  a  triangle,  though  besides  these,  no 
other  triangle  can  be  conceived  to  exist,  for  he 
does  not  know  that  it  belongs  to  it  qua  triangle  : 
nor  that  it  belongs  to  every  triangle,  excepting 
in  regard  to  number  ;  his  knowledge  not  extend- 
ing to  it  as  a  property  of  the  genus,  although  it 
is  impossible  that  there  should  be  an  individual 
which  that  genus  does  not  include."  After 
giving  this  unintelligible  translation  from  the 
clearest  of  all  writers,  Mr.  Stewart  proceeds  to 
remark  ;  "  For  what  reason  Aristotle  should 
have  thought  of  applying  to  such  an  induction 
as  this   the   epithet  sophistical,   it  is  difficult  to 
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CHAP,  conjecture.  That  it  is  more  tedious,  and  there- 
fore less  elegant,  than  a  general  demonstration  o( 
the  same  theorem,  is  undoubtedly  true ;  but  it 
is  not,  on  that  account,  the  less  logical,  nor,  in 
point  of  form,  the  less  rigorously  geometrical."^'' 
Now  I  am  compelled,  much  against  my  will, 
flatly  to  contradict  Mr.  S. :  for  Wallis's  doctrine 
of  induction  perfectly  coincides  with  that  oi 
Aristotle.  Had  Mr.  S.  been  better  acquainted 
with  the  latter,  he  would  have  perceived  that 
the  words  which  he  translates,  "  after  a  sophis- 
tical manner^S"  and  "excepting  in  regard  to 
number,"  have  a  quite  different  meaning  from 
that  which  his  translation  conveys  to  an  English 
reader.  Aristotle  here  uses  the  epithet,  "  so- 
phistical," without  the  least  intention  of  saying 
that  the  reasoning  is  erroneous,  or  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  deceit.  As,  on  other  occasions, 
he  clearly  defines  the  word,  by  saying,  that  to 
reason  **  after  the  sophistic  manner,"  is  to 
reason,  not  from  the  thing  itself,  but  from  its 
concomitants  or  accessories.  In  reasoning  from 
the  definition  of  the  thing  itself,  he  observes, 
that  of  two  contradictory  predications,  one  must 
be  true,  and  the  other  must  be  false  ;  but  if  we 
reason  from  mere  concomitants,  both  may  be 
true,  and  both  may  be  false^'" ;  a  mode  of  argu- 
mentation which  best  suited  the  sophists  who 
dis])uted,  not  for  truth,  but  for  victory.  When 
a  geometer,  therefore,  reasons  from  the  isosceles, 

*''  Stewart's  Elements,  vol.  ii.  p.  n47.  et  sccj. 

^''   Anulyt.  Post.  1.  i.  c.  .J. 

^'  Anal.M.  Post.  1.  i.  c.  fi.  p.  4.^1.     Kilit.  Hiililc 
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the  equilateral,  or  the  scalene,  he  reasons  after  c  H  A  P. 
the  sophistic  manner,  because  he  reasons  from  .  ^'  y 
mere  accessories  or  appendages  ;  from  things, 
any  of  which  may  be  taken  away,  still  leaving 
the  triangle  itself,  that  is,  the  rectilineal  figure, 
contained  by  three  sides.  Accordingly,  in  the 
same  chapter"^,  which  Mr.  S.  has  in  part  trans- 
lated, Aristotle  tells  us  that  the  proposition  in 
question,  namely,  that  the  three  angles  of  a 
triangle  are  equal  to  two  rights,  is  as  inde- 
pendent of  their  being  equilateral,  or  scalene,  as 
of  their  being  composed  of  brass  or  of  wood. 
Tins,  however,  does  not  in  the  least  invalidate 
his  doctrine  of  induction,  to  wit,  that  our  know- 
ledge ascends  from  particulars  to  generals  ;  and 
his  perfect  agreement  with  Dr.  Wallis,  that, 
when  the  enumeration  of  particulars  is  complete, 
the  truths  derived  from  induction  are  as  firm 
and  certain  as  those  derived  from  demonstration 
itself. 

In  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,   induction   is  Definitions 

1  TT         1       1  T    •    I         •         formed  b\' 

the  corner  stone.  He  declares  exj)licitly,  ni-  induction. 
deed,  that  all  correct  reasoning  must  proceed 
from  definitions  ;  but  whence  come  definitions 
themselves?  He  answers,  from  induction,  that 
is,  in  other  words,  from  intellect  operating  on 
experience. '^^  In  the  sense  in  which  the  word 
idea  is  taken  by  the  schoolmen,  his  pretended 
followers,  and  even  by   Mr.  Locke^^  Aristotle 

•*"  Analyt.  Post.  1.  i.  c.  5. 

*9  Ethics,  1.  vi. 

^0  As  objects  present  to  the  mind  in  thinking ;  impressions  or 
images  on  the  mind  analogous  to  those  of  external  objects  on  the 
visual  nerve,  &c. 
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denies  the  existence,  not  only  of  innate  ideas,  but 
of  any  ideas  whatsoever.  But  we  have,  he  says, 
perceptions  of  things  around  us,  the  memory 
retains  these  perceptions,  and  many  acts  of  me- 
mory coalesce  into  one  experience^'  ;  the  under- 
standing classing  and  assorting  the  various  ob- 
jects perceived,  and  marking  those  that  are  alike 
by  a  common  name  ;  a  name  that  recalls  to  the 
mind  its  own  acts,  and  the  individual  things  on 
which  these  acts  had  been  exerted ;  and  there- 
by lays  the  foundation  of  true  propositions  con- 
cerning them.''-  In  this  manner,  without  instruc- 
tion and  without  a  master,  without  the  form  of 
syllogism,  or  conscious  deduction  of  any  kind, 
the  mind  comes  to  the  knowledge  of  those  radi- 
cal truths,  admitted  by  all  reasonable  creatures  : 
which  truths  are  the  foundations  of  definitions, 
as  definitions,  again,  are  the  foundation  of  all 
correct  science. ^^ 
Answer  Had  Mr.  S.  paid  any  attention  to  these  observ- 

dorfc^^"  iitions,  he  w^ould  not  have  written  as  follows  : 
**  The  idea  that  all  demonstrative  science  must 
rest  ultimately  on  axioms,  has  been  borrowed 
with  many  other  erroneous  maxims  from  the 
logic  of  Aristotle ;  but  is  now,  in  general,  stated 
in  a  manner  much  more  consistent  (though  per- 
haps not  nearer  to  the  truth)  than  in  the  works 
of  that  philosopher.  According  to  Dr.  lleid, 
the  degree  of  evidence  which  accompanies  our 

'»'  In  Libro  cic  Mcmor.  ct  Reminiscentia,  c.  i.  ii.  p.  680.  and  685. 
Conf.  Analyt.  Post.  1.  ii.  c.  1  .'5,  and  Problem.    Sect.  xxv.  p.  797. 
»-  Sec  New  Analysis,  p.  63.  et  secj. 

»3  Mctaph.  1.  iv.  c.  4.  p.  875.  C  onf.  p.  881.  and  1.  xi.  c.  5.  p.  959. 
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conclusions,  is  necessarily  determined  by  the  de-  CHAP, 
gree  of  evidence  which  accompanies  our  first 
principles  ;  so  that  if  the  latter  be  only  probable, 
it  is  perfectly  impossible  that  the  former  should 
be  certain.  Agreeing,  therefore,  with  Aristotle 
in  considering  axioms  as  the  basis  of  all  demon- 
strative science,  he  was  led  at  the  same  time  to 
consider  them  as  eternal,  immutable  truths, 
which  are  perceived  to  be  such  by  an  intuitive 
judgment  of  the  understanding.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  language  of  Aristotle  ;  for  while  he 
tells  us  that  there  is  no  demonstration  but  of 
eternal  truths,  he  asserts  that  the  first  principles 
which  are  the  foundation  of  all  demonstration, 
are  got  by  induction  from  the  informations  of 
sense.  In  what  manner  this  apparent  contra- 
diction is  to  be  reconciled,  I  leave  to  the  consi- 
deration of  his  future  commentators."^"^  Upon 
this  passage  I  have  to  observe,  that  Aristotle  no 
where  says  that  demonstrative  science  must  rest 
on  axioms,  but  always  says  that  it  must  rest  on 
definitions.  His  uniform  practice  is  agreeable 
to  this  maxim.  In  all  his  treatises,  as  well 
as  in  the  Rhetoric  here  translated,  he  will 
be  found  to  reason  constantly  from  definitions, 
and  from  them  only.  This  proceeding  was  the 
necessary  result  of  his  notion  of  definitions  and 
of  axioms,  the  former  being,  as  he  says,  those 
primary  truths  or  principles  from  which  innu- 
merable secondary  truths  may  be  said  to  flow^^ : 
Avhereas,  axioms  are  those  simple  elements  im- 

^+  Elements  of  the  Philosophy,  &c.  p.  260. 
^^  Metaph.  1.  v.  c.  1.  and  3. 
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plied  in  all  our  reasoning '',  but  from  which  no 
new  truth  can  possibly  be  derived.  Mr.  S.,  after 
discussing  this  subject  at  great  length,  through 
several  sections*''  of  his  work,  comes  at  last  to  the 
same  conclusions,  which  both  Aristotle  and 
Mr.  Locke  had  drawn  before  him.  ''^  In  one  im- 
portant particular,  indeed,  he  differs  from  them 
widely  j  pronouncing  all  demonstrative  reason- 
ing  to  be  merely  hypothetical ;  which,  because  so 
wise  and  good  a  man  as  Mr.  S.  has  said  it,  I  am 
unwilling  to  call  a  monstrous  error,  and  fraught 
with  monstrous  consequences.  But  of  this 
there  will  be  a  fitter  occasion  to  speak  hereafter. 
At  present  I  shall  digress  a  little,  by  way  of  re- 
laxation, to  notice  a  very  whimsical  opinion  of 
Mr.  Stewart's,  derived  from  his  mistaken  notion 
of  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  induction. 
Answer  to       This  doctrine,  as  understood  by  Mr.  S.,  is  cer- 

objcction  .    ,  .  'Ill  •  r       M       • 

7.  that      tamly  at  variance  witii  the  doctrine  or  syllogism, 
Anst<)tic     of  which  Aristotle  claims  the  invention,  but  which 

stoic  his  ' 

loffic-  from  Ml*.  S.  is  disposcd  to  refuse  him,  and  to  assign  to 
the  ancient  natives  of  India.  The  Stagirite's 
claim  is  stated  by  himself,  with  his  usual  preci- 
sion. Having  noticed  the  slow  progress  of  arts  in 
general,  he  remarks,  **  that  those  who  have  given 
to  them  their  last  improvements,  are  often  more  ' 

•''^  Hv  5'  avayK-n  ex*'*'  ^'^"^  jJ-aOriaofxcvov^  a^iw/xa.  Alialyt.  Post.  1.  i.  C.  .". 
p.  4.39.  But  the  word  axiom  has  been  emphn  ed  to  express  not  only 
a  simple  intuitive  truth,  but  also  a  truth  of  importance  and  dignity, 
and  most  worthy  to  be  known.  In  this  latter  sense,  it  is  much  used 
by  Lord  Bacon  ;  it  is  sometimes  so  employed  by  Greek  writers,  and 
of  this  aml)i<,niity,  Mr.  S.  is  the  dupe,  when  he  considers  "  the  fabric 
of  syllogism  as  built   on  an  axiom."     Vol.  ii.  pp.  245.  and  258. 

^'  Sections  ii.  iii.  iv.  vol.  ii.  p.  28,  to  p.  99. 

^"  Compar.  Aristot.  ubi  supra.    Locke's  Essay,  b.  iv.  c.  7.  p.  280. 
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ill  esteem  than  those  wlio  first  laid  their  found-  CHAP, 
ations ;  though  this  is  the  matter  of  chief  im- 
portance, since  in  all  things  tlie  beginning  is  the 
principal,  the  most  difficult ;  small,  indeed,  in 
appearance,  but  mighty  in  power.     On  the  sub- 
jects of  politics  and  rhetoric,  much  had  been  said 
by  preceding  writers,  but  nothing  whatever  on  the 
subject  of  syllogism.     He  had,  therefore,  begun 
and  treated  this  art  to  the  bestof  his  abilities,  spar- 
ing neither  time  nor  pains.  Should  a  performance, 
therefore,  thus  unaided  by  any  preceding  exer- 
tions, stand  a  comparison  with  works  which  many 
had  concurred  to  elaborate,  he  trusted  that  his 
hearers  would  be  grateful  for  what  was  done, 
and  indulgent  to  his  omissions."  ^^     What  does 
Mr.  S.  set  in  opposition  to  this  strong  averment  ? 
A  hearsay  of  the  Hindoos  of  the  Panjab,  a  peo- 
ple whose  history  is  mere  mythology,  and  whose 
errors  in  geography  and  chronology  are   mon- 
strous.    This  hearsay  is,  however,  countenanced 
by  Sir  William  Jones,  the  great  orientalist,  as 
he  has  been  called,  and  whose  talents  have  been 
appreciated  at  a  just  and  high  value  from  an 
union,  not  very  common,  of  the  eastern  tongues, 
with  a  critical  knowledge  of  Greek.     I  had  the 
pleasure  of  his  acquaintance  many  years  ago, 
when  his  studies,   however,  were  not  so  much 
directed  to  the  philosophers,  as  to  Greek  orators 
and  poets.    The  passage  from  Sir  William's  Dis- 
course to    the  Asiatic    Society,    cited    by   Mr. 
Stewart,  is,  indeed,  highly  poetical.  ^^    *'  We  now 

'5  Aristot.  vol.  V.  p.  (540.  Edit.  Bulile. 
*^  Elements,  vol.  ii.  p-  5oi. 
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live  among  the  adorers  of  those  very  deities  who 
were  worshipped  in  Greece.  On  one  hand  we 
see  the  trident  of  Neptune,  the  eagle  of  Jupiter, 
the  satyrs  of  Bacchus,  the  bow  of  Cupid,  and 
the  chariot  of  the  Sun.  In  more  retired  scenes, 
in  groves  and  in  seminaries  of  learning,  we  may 
perceive  the  Brachmans  and  the  Scrmanes,  dis- 
puting in  the  forms  of  logic,  or  discoursing  on 
the  vanity  of  human  wishes,  on  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  her  emanation  from  the  eternal 
mind,  her  debasements,  wanderings,  and  final 
union  with  her  source."  In  a  subsequent  dis- 
course, the  same  flowery  writer  mentions,  on  the 
authority  of  a  Mahometan  historian,  a  report 
that  Callisthenes,  nephew,  as  he  is  called,  to 
Aristotle,  and  who  accompanied  Alexander  into 
Asia,  transmitted  to  the  philosopher  a  technical 
system  of  logic.  **  If  this  be  true,"  Sir  William 
observes,  "  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  facts 
that  I  have  met  with  in  Asia."^^  Upon  this 
fact,  taken  for  granted,  Mr.  S.  grounds  his  notion 
that  Aristotle  stole  his  doctrine  of  syllogism  fi-om 
the  Brachmans  ;  a  doctrine  totally  incongruous, 
he  thinks,  to  his  other  tenets.  He  subjoins, 
*'  that  the  author  of  the  Organum  was  fully 
aware  of  this  incongruity,  there  can  be  little 
doubt ;  and  it  was,  not  improbably,  with  a  view 
to  disguise  or  to  conceal  it,  tliat  he  was  induced 
to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  any  reference  to  ex- 
amples ;  and  to  adopt  that  abstract  and  symbolic 
language,  which  might  divert  the  attention  from 
the  inanity  of  his  demonstrations,  by  occupying 
it  in  a  perpetual  effort  to  unriddle  the  terms  in 

''  Elements,  p.  "02. 
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which  they  were  expressed." ^^  Dr.  Reid  had 
before  said,  in  few^er  words,  *'  Aristotle's  rules  of 
syllogism  are  illustrated,  or  rather,  in  my  opinion, 
purposely  darkened^  by  putting  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  for  the  several  terms. "^^^  To  this  I  had 
replied  in  my  New  Analysis,*'"^  by  observing  that 
the  terms  are  commonly  expressed  by  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
our  assent  to  the  conclusion  results,  not  from 
comparing  the  things  signified,  but  merely  from 
comparing  the  relations  which  the  signs,  whether 
words  or  letters,  bear  to  each  other :  those, 
therefore,  totally  mistake  the  drift  of  Aristotle's 
logic,  who  think  that,  by  employing  letters  in- 
stead of  words,  he  has  purposely  darkened  the 
subject."  Mr.  Stewart  says,  "  he  is  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  how  this  answer  bears  on  the  question 
between  Dr.  Gillies  and  Dr.  Reid."  How  it 
bears  on  the  question  !  Most  directly  ;  for  ver- 
bal examples,  if  trite,  would  be  superfluous ;  if 
abstruse,  they  would  not  answer  the  purpose  of 
elucidation  ;  whereas  letters,  in  themselves  alto- 
gether insignificant,  show  the  absolute  uncon- 
ditional connection,  in  every  legitimate  form  or 
mode  of  syllogism,  between  the  premises  and 
the  conclusion  :  they  also  habituate  the  mind  to 
those  philosophical  abstractions,  in  which  the 
essence  of  logic,  and,  indeed,  of  all  general  rea- 
soning, consists.  On  these  solid  grounds,  as  I 
said,  they  were  commonly  employed  by  Aristotle, 

62  Elements,  vol.  ii.  p.  504. 

^^  Kames*s  Sketches,  vol.  iii.  p.  651. 

6<   P.  89. 
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and  not  from  the  most  iinwortliy  atul  incredible 
motive  "  of  darkening  the  subject,"  gratuitously 
ascribed  to  him,  both  by  Mr.  Stewart  and  by 
Dr.  Ileid. 

That  the  Brachmans  may  be  found  reasoning 
in  the  forms  of  logic,  as  they  are  described  by 
Sir  William  Jones,  I  have  no  inclination  to  deny. 
The  question  of  most  importance  is,  how  they 
acquired  this  science.  It  may  possibly  have 
been  invented  in  Asia,  as  well  as  in  Greece. 
Certain  rules  of  logic  grow  out  of  the  structure 
of  all  languages,  more  or  less  cultivated  ;  and  a 
sagacious  Hindoo,  considering  that  in  mere  ra- 
tiocination, one  man  is  the  counterpart  of  an- 
other, may  have  diligently  attended  to  the  intel- 
lectual process  that  brought  conviction  to  his 
own  mind,  with  a  view  completely  to  analyse 
this  process,  and  formally  to  explain  it.  He 
may  have  defined,  as  Aristotle  did  before  or  af- 
terwards, terms  universal  and  particular  ;  propo- 
sitions marked  by  these  epithets,  and  also,  as 
affirmative  or  negative,  pure  or  modal ;  he  may 
have  distinguished  the  three  figures  of  syllogism, 
and  have  enumerated  all  their  various  modes  ; 
and,  contemplating  each  mode  separately,  have 
examined  how  the  truth  of  the  conclusion  was 
afiected  by  each  specific  arrangement.  That  he 
may  have  done  all  this,  is  possible,  but  it  is 
barely  possible ;  and  ought  not  to  be  admitted 
for  truth,  if  there  is  an  easier  way  of  accounting 
for  the  fact  stated  by  Sir  William  Jones,  that 
the  Brachmans  continue,  to  the  present  day,  to 
reason  in  the  forms  of  syllogism. 
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Aristotle,  it  is  well  known,  preferred  a  philo-  c  II  A  P. 
sophic   residence    in    Athens   to    the   glory    of  ^      \\^  j 
accompanying  Alexander  in  his  eastern  triumplis. 
But  in  the  conqueror's  train,  one  of  his  disciples  totie's 
is  named,  and   many  others,   in  the   course  of  f'^Sf  ^'^^ 
twelve  years,  would  gradually  follow  in  it.     His  ^^^^ed  into 
successors,   particularly  those  of  the  house  of  j4rts  of 
Seleucus,  were  surrounded  by  learned  men  of  ^''^"" 
the  Peripatetic  schooh     They  maintained  a  firm 
hold  of  his  eastern  conquests  ;  and  the  Satrapies 
of  Bactria  and  Sogdia,  formed  into  Greek  king- 
doms, established  and  long  upheld  an  extensive 
and    animated   intercourse    with    India   itself. ^^ 
Independently   of  this  chain  of  connection  be- 
tween the  East  and  West,  we  know,  on  incom- 
parably better  authority  than  that  of  the  Hin- 
doos in  the  Panjab,  that,  in  the  sixth  century  of 
the    Christian    era,  and   three   centuries  before 
the  Arabic  translations  of  Aristotle,  above  men- 
tioned,'^^  Sergius,   the   monophysite  and  philo- 
sopher,   translated  his  works  into  Syriac  ^',  and 
that   Uranius,    a    Syrian,   soon   afterwards  pro- 
pagated  the    Peripatetic   philosophy  in  Persia, 
and  persuaded  the  emperor  Chosroes  to  become 
its  zealous  abettor.  ^^     Uranius  is  expressly  de- 
clared to  have  maintained  the  important  Aris- 
totelian tenets  concerning  the  spiritual  and  im- 
passive nature  of  Deity  %  and  to  have  reasoned, 
in  the  forms  of  syllogism,  as  the  Hindoos  do  at 

6^  History  of  Ancient  Greece,  part  ii. 

6'5  See  p.  19. 

^''  Abulpharagius,  Hist.  Dynast,  p.  94. 
^'S  Agathias  de  Reb.  Justinian,  I.  ii.  p.  48. 
''"  To  aira^TjToz/  Kai  (xcf\)VX!^m)i> .    Id.  ihld. 
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('  H  A  P.    present ;  and  by  the  latest  oriental  testimonies, 
we   are  assured   tluit   Aristotle's   s}llogism  still 
constitutes  the  logic  of  all  the  nations  in  Asia, 
professing  the   Mahometan  faith.  "^     The  same 
argument,   therefore,  that  Mr.  S.  deduces  from 
Sir  William  Jones's   testimony  in  favour  of  the 
Hindoos,  will  assign  the  invention  of  syllogism 
to  many  other  nations  of  Southern  Asia  :  they 
reason,  to  the  present  day,  in  the  forms  of  logic; 
and  even   many  nations  of  northern  Asia,   nay, 
the  Tartars  themselves,  disputed  in  those  forms, 
tw^o  centuries  ago,  when  the  works  of  Aristotle, 
translated  into  the  Tartar  language,  were  read 
in  the  college  of  Samarkand,  the  capital  of  the 
Usbecks."^     Should  any  of  those  tongues,  there- 
fore, either  of  the  East  or  West,  into  which  the 
Organum  has  been  translated,  claim  the  honour 
of  originating  that  work,   it  is  probable  tliat,  in- 
dependently of  any  external  proof,  real  scholars 
w^ould  be  inclined  to  resist  the  pretension.    They 
would    observe    that,    though    certain    rules    of 
logic    result    from    the    univ^ersal    structure    of 
speech,    yet    many    doctrines   of  the  Organum 
appear  to   have   a  specific  connection  with  the 
analogies  of  the  Greek  tongue,  and  that  all  its 
terms  not  only  sound  more  gracefully,  but  apply 
more  fitly,   in  that  language,  than  in  any  other. 
But  without  placing  conjectures  of  this  kind  in 
the  rank  of  facts,  they  would  appeal  to  the  Sta- 
girite's  own  words,  **  That  on  various  subjects 

'0  Sec    Mr.    Balfour's   Discourses,    in  vol.    viii.   of  the  Asiatic 
Researches. 

'''  Sec  La  Mothc  Ic  Vaycr,  vol.  i.  p.  475.  Edit.  Paris,  1656. 
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of  his  inquiry,  preceding  writers  had  left  much  CHAP, 
for  his  use ;  but  nothing  whatever  on  the  doc-  v^^ '  ^  / 
trine  of  syllogism.  This  was  a  new  art,  which 
he  had  begun  and  completed  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  sparing  neither  time  nor  pains."^^  Had 
Aristotle  stolen  this  art  from  the  Brachmans, 
would  he  have  uttered  such  falsehoods  in  the 
face  of  Greece,  of  India,  and  of  the  world  ? 
Would  he  have  provoked  certain  detection  and 
disgrace,  and  especially  the  scorn  of  his  friend 
Alexander,  then  accompanied  by  Indian  Brach- 
mans as  well  as  Greek  philosophers  ;  a  prince 
who  abominated  every  kind  of  deceit^^  as  much 
as  he  admired  his  preceptor,  and  who,  about 
that  very  time,  had  bestowed  on  him  six  hundred 
talents  for  prosecuting  his  inquiries  into  natural 
history  ;  a  sum  that  may  be  computed  at  the 
fifth  part  of  his  annual  expenditure  on  an  army 
by  which  he  had  conquered  Asia  ?'"* 

But  what  was  the  character  of  the  man  him-  Aristotle's 
self,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  degraded  by  most^re-*^ 
suoh    an   excess  of  vileness  ?     A  smart  sayine^,  ^^^^?  ^1:°™ 

•^       '-^     plagiarism, 

indeed,  of  Lord  Bacon's   has  been  repeated  a  oranykind 
thousand  times,   "that  Aristotle,  like  the  Otto-  ''^'^^^^'^• 
mans,  did  not  think  he  could  reign  secure,  un- 
less he  destroyed  all  his  brethren/*     But  Bacon 
not  only  followed  the  current  that,  for  reasons 
above  given,  in  those  times  ran  strongly  against 

72  Aristot.  vol.  iii.  p.  640.     Edit.  Buhle. 

73  He  disdained  even  to  steal  a  victory :    fired  with  the  enthu- 
siasm of  truth  and  honesty,  like  his  admired  Achilles, 

**  The  man  who  one  thing  thinks,  and  does  another  tell, 
*'  My  soul  detests  him  as  the  gates  of  hell  !'* 
7*  See  History  of  Ancient  Greece,  p.  ii,  vol.  i,  c.  i. 
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Aristotle,  but,  aspiring  himself  to  be  the  prince 
of  philosophers,  viewed  the  Stagirite  with  no 
small  portion  of  jealousy.  There  is,  certainly, 
no  writer  whom  he  has  so  frequently  copied,  and 
certainly  none  whom  he  has  so  unsparingly 
abused.  In  opposition  to  his  unwarranted  alle- 
gation, I  will  maintain  that,  in  none  of  all  Aris- 
totle's various  works,  are  there  the  smallest  marks 
of  jealousy  or  envy  towards  any  of  his  predeces- 
sors, or  contemporaries  ;  nor  can  it  be  made  to 
appear,  that  he  ever  disputed  any  of  their  tenets 
captiously,  or  ever  made  any  false  criticism  on 
any  one  of  their  performances.  The  contrary  of 
this,  I  know,  continues  to  be  said  every  day  ; 
and  is  admitted,  in  some  measure,  by  the  latest 
of  his  editors  :  for  the  learned  Buhle  takes  it  for 
granted  that  he  was  actuated  by  the  greatest 
hatred"^,  to  Isocrates :  though  this  false  opinion 
is  founded,  as  1  have  shown,  merely  on  a  mis- 
nomer ""^ ;  and  there  is  no  orator  to  whom  Aris- 
totle refers  so  often,  as  he  does  to  Isocrates,"^ 
and  always  with  due  praise.  What,  then,  was 
the  character  of  Aristotle,  not  as  misrepresented 
by  those  who  laboured  to  abolish  the  absurd 
idolatry  with  which  he  had  been  long  worshipped 
by  the  schoolmen  and  the  Romish  church ;  but 
what  was  his  character  with  regard  to  honesty, 
and  consistency,  the  two  points  in  question,  as 
exhibited  by  himself  in  his  various  writings,  and 

7i  Probabile  est  Aristoteleni,  niaxiine  Isocniti  infensum,  eum  car- 
pcre  voliiisse.    Buhlc,  vol.  iv.  p.  453. 

'^  Of  Isocrates  for  Xcnocratos.     I-ifc  of  Aristotle,  p.  xxx. 
'"  Rhetoric,  passim. 
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confirmed  by  the  authentic  history  of  his  life^^  CHAP, 
as  delivered  down  from  antiquity  ?  As  to  con- 
sistency, his  works  are  so  closely  united,  and  the 
fabric  of  his  philosophy  so  firmly  compacted, 
that  few  parts  of  it  can  be  fully  understood,  un- 
less the  whole  be  clearly  comprehended.  As  to 
honesty,  the  man  accused  of  the  vilest  of  thefts, 
was  distinguished  by  signal  integrity  in  all  his 
transactions ;  was  conspicuous  for  the  noblest 
and  most  generous  proceedings  in  all  the  re- 
lations of  life,  whether  public'^  or  private  ;  and 
is  extolled  for  his  kindness,  liberality,  gratitude, 
inviolable  fidelity  in  friendship  ^^  ;  and  has 
given  a  system  of  ethics  unrivalled  by  any  un- 
inspired pen,  in  which  he  hails  truth  and  sin- 
cerity as  of  all  things  the  most  estimable ; 
announces  justice  as  the  great  law  of  the  moral 
world ;  and  declares,  that  in  the  eye  of  him  who 
has  steadily  contemplated  this  virtue,  neither  the 
evening  or  morning  star^'  will  beam  so  beauti- 
fully. Calm,  sober,  dispassionate,  yet  not  there- 
fore the  less  energetic  or  lofty,  he  writes  to 
Alexander,  in  the  midst  of  his  triumphs,  "  those 
are  less  entitled  to  be  high-minded,  who  conquer 
kingdoms,  than  those  who  have  learned  to  enter- 
tain just  notions  of  Deity."  and  in  speaking  of 
happiness,  pronounces  it  to  be  most  compatible 
with  mediocrity  of  extraneous  circumstances ;  not 
requiring  any  greatness  of  wealth  or  of  power,  by 

''^  See  my  Life  of  Aristotle. 
'9  Life  of  Aristotle,  pp.  vi.  xix.  &  xxii.  et  seq. 
^0  Ibid,  p.  xxxvi.  et  seq. 
*'  Ethic.  Nicom.  1.  v.  c.  i. 
E    2 
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which  it  is  less  likely  to  be  promoted,  tlian  very 
sadly  obstructed  ;  but,  in  like  manner  as  beauty 
accompanies  tlie  perfection  of  external  form,  es- 
sentially resulting  from  virtue,  intellect,  the 
well  regulated  affections  of  the  mind,  and  its 
exalted  energies. 
Objections  But  wcrc  Aristotlc's  logic  the  thing  that 
ans^w^elh'  ^^^'  ^'  h^s  made  of  it,  there  would  be  folly  in 
disputing  the  honour  of  its  invention.  I  shall 
give  his  three  objections  together,  that  they 
may  strike  with  their  full  force.  **  The  first  re- 
mark," he  says,  **  which  I  have  to  offer  on  Aris- 
totle's demonstrations,  is,  that  they  proceed  on 
the  obviously  false  principle  of  its  being  possible 
to  add  to  the  conclusiveness  and  authority  of  de- 
monstrative truth."  ^'"  His  second  remark  is,  **that 
not  one  of  these  demonstrations  ever  carry  the 
mind  forward,  a  single  step,  from  one  truth  to  an- 
other j  but  merely  from  a  general  axiom  to  some 
of  its  particular  exemplifications:  nor  is  this  all, 
they  carry  the  mind  in  a  direction  quite  opposite 
to  that  in  which  its  judgments  are  necessarily 
formed.  The  meaning  of  a  general  axiom,  it  is 
well  known,  is  seldom,  if  ever  intelligible,  till  it 
has  been  illustrated  by  some  example;  whereas 
Aristotle  in  all  his  demonstrations,  proceeds  on 
the  idea,  that  the  truth  of  an  axiom,  in  particular 
instances,  is  a  logical  consequence  of  its  truth, 
as  enunciated  in  general  terms.  Into  this  mis- 
take, it  must  be  owned,  he  was  naturally  led  by 
the  j)lace  which  is  assigned  to  axioms  in  the  ele- 
ments of  g'*omctry,  and  by  the  manner  in  which 

'■'  Elements,  vol.  ii.  p.  'J46. 
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they  are  afterwards  referred  to  in  demonstrating  CHAP, 
the  propositions."^  Mr.  S.  again  observes,  not  ^' 
very  consistently,  "  The  idea,  that  all  demon- 
strative science  must  rest  ultimately  on  axioms, 
has  been  borrowed  with  many  other  erroneous 
maxims,  from  the  logic  of  Aristotle."  ^"^  In 
answer  to  the  first  objection,  that  Aristotle's 
demonstrations  suppose  the  possibility  of  adding 
to  the  conclusiveness  of  demonstrative  truth,  I 
am  obliged  to  reply  by  a  flat  contradiction  ;  they 
do  no  such  thing.  They  show,  on  the  contrary, 
wherein  demonstrative  truth  consists,  and  the 
mental  process  by  which  it  is  obtained.  An 
able  precursor  of  Mr.  Stewart's,  has  given  to  the 
objection  a  different  shape  :  he  says  more  slily, 
but  not  more  sensibly,  *'  in  every  syllogism 
there  is  a  petitio  principii,  that  is,  a  taking  for 
granted  the  thing  to  be  proved."  This  quibble, 
for  it  is  nothing  better,  is  anticipated  and  re- 
futed by  Aristotle  in  his  Analytics  and  in  his 
Rhetoric.^''  Every  syllogism,  he  shows,  consists 
of  three  propositions,  distinct  and  different  from 
each  other.  This  is  the  primary  and  only  com- 
plete form  of  reasoning ;  namely,  the  syllogism 
containing  three  propositions,  not  the  enthy- 
meme,  containing  two  propositions  only.  For 
how  can  the  connection  between  two  propo- 
sitions be  demonstrated,  without  considering 
the  band  that  connects  them  ?  How  can  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  two  ideas  or  two 


«^  Elements,  vol.  ii.  p.  257.  ^^-^  Ibid.  p.  '259. 

«*  Analyt.  Prior,  1.  i.  c.  22,  2a,  24.     Rhetoric,  1.  i.  c.  1 
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terms  be  proved,  without  tlie  assistance  of  a 
third,  by  which  these  conclusions  are  respectively 
evinced  ?  The  philosopher's  meaning  is  clearly 
stated  in  a  late  pubhcation  by  an  eminent  French 
writer,  who  does  not  advert  to  Aristotle,  and 
who  will  not  be  suspected  of  |)artiality  in  favour 
of  his  opinions.  I  shall  cite  the  words,  because 
they  indicate  an  auspicious  return  to  the  sound 
sense  of  antiquity,  in  scornful  opposition  to  erro- 
neous innovation.  <«  I  know,"^'^  says  the  Baron 
Gerando,  "  that,  in  pronouncing  syllogism  to  be 
the  primary  and  essential  form  of  reasoning,  1 
contradict  tiie  opinion  in  vogue.  But  I  will 
venture  to  oppose  this  opinion,  or  rather  preju- 
dice ;  and  to  maintain  that  the  ancients  analysed 
better  than  we  do.  It  may  be  useless  to  express 
in  discourse  the  connecting  proposition,  when 
simple  and  evident  in  itself,  but  this  inutility 
does  not  prove  that  the  proposition  in  question 
must  not  be  present  to  the  mind  when  it  reasons, 
to  complete  the  connection  of  the  ideas  winch  it 
compares.  Let  those  who  would  refer  all  reason- 
ing to  the  enthymeme,  explain  how  the  first  pro- 
position could  lead  them  to  the  second,  unless, 
by  a  secret  operation  of  the  understanding,  they 
perceived  the  tie  which  exists  between  their 
terms.  Let  them  propose  their  enthymeme  to  a 
child,  or  to  a  man  of  weak  understanding,  and 
they  will  see  cleaily,  that  the  apprehension  of 
this  tie,  is  essentially  necessary  to  the  reasoning, 

"6  "  Je  sais  qu'en  pr<?sentant  Ic  syllogisme,"  &c.  Gerando  des 
Signes  &  de  TArt  dc  penser,  consiildres  dans  leiir  rapport  mutiu  1, 
vol.  iv.  p.  M. 
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though  it  will  often  be  more  fitly  left  wider-  CHAP. 
stood,  than  verbally  expressed."  ^'^ 

According  to  Aristotle,  all  reasoning  must  be 
carried  on  by  proposition,  and  all  propositions 
that  can  enter  into  a  syllogism  must  employ,  at 
least,  one  general  term  ;  since  no  one  individual 
term  can  be  said  of  another,  that  is,  can  be  em- 
ployed, as  a  predicate  or  attribute.  ^^  The  great 
business,  therefore,  of  logic  is  with  general 
terms ;  and  Dialectic,  the  synonymous  word, 
means  properly  the  art  of  using  these  terms  fitly, 
in  dialogue  or  discourse.  ^^  According  to  the  struc- 
ture of  all  languages,  things  that  have  a  common 
nature,  receive  a  common  name  ;  and  to  predi- 
cate one  term  of  another,  is  merely  to  say  that 
there  is  not  any  thing  contained  under  the  name 
of  the  subject  to  which  that  of  the  predicate 
does  not  apply.  This  is  the  principle  on  which 
logic  is  founded :  but  to  say  that  so  simple  a 
truth  comprehends  the  whole  art,  is  indeed  to 
put  the   Iliad   in   a  nut-shell ;  and  analogous  to 

^7  This  is  the  case  in  mathematics,  when  we  lay  down  a  pro- 
position, or  produce  an  equation;  and  from  these,  immediately  infer 
a  new  proposition  or  a  new  equation.  The  reasoning  seems  to  con- 
sist of  two  parts  only.  For  in  those  cases,  the  mind  readily  supplies 
the  principles  established,  for  example,  concerning  the  transform- 
ation of  equations,  without  expressly  announcing  them  ;  because 
these  principles  being  universally  agreed  on,  and  always  present  to 
the  understanding,  would  tire  and  disgust  by  perpetual  repetitions. 
From  inattention  to  this  circumstance,  some  mathematicians  have 
spoken  slightingly  of  Aristotle's  logic ;  but  in  mentioning  this  subject  a 
few  months  ago,  in  the  French  Institute,  to  the  first  geometer  of  the 
age,  he  said,  "  La  Logique  d' Aristote  est  son  grand  ouvrage ;  c'cst 
un  chef-d'oeuvre.'* 

88  Categor.  c.  ii.  p.  448.  Edit.  Buhle. 

^^  Sec  my  New  Analysis,  p.  62.  3d  edit. 
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the  whim  of  certain  mathematicians  who  Iiave 
imagined  the  whole  of  geometry  to  be  contained 
in  Euclid's  fourth  proposition,  because  tlie  whole 
science  depends  on  that  proposition,  and  may,  by 
strict  reasoning,  be  deduced  from  it.^ 

The  second  objection  is  akin  to  the  first,  *Hhat 
Aristotle's  demonstrations,  instead  of  carrying 
the  mind  forward,  carry  it  in  a  direction  quite 
opposite  to  that  in  which  its  judgments  are 
formed."  If  this  were  a  valid  objection,  it  would 
at  once  destroy  all  synthetic  reasonings  wdiat- 
ever ;  for  they  all  proceed,  as  syllogisms  do, 
from  cause  to  effect,  from  generals  to  parti- 
culars. Both  of  these  remarks  bottom  on  Mr. 
Stewart's  third  observation,  namely,  "  the  idea 
that  all  demonstrative  science  must  rest  ulti- 
mately on  axioms,  has  been  borrowed  with 
many  other  erroneous  maxims  from  the  logic 
of  Aristotle."  In  direct  contradiction  to  this, 
I  had  shown  in  my  Analysis,  that  the  logic  in 
question  was  founded  on  a  principle  totally  differ- 
ent from  axioms,  in  tlie  ordinary  and  proper  sense 
of  the  word.  I  acknowledged,  indeed,  that  all 
the  modern  systems  which  had  fallen  into  my 
hands,  employ  in  demonstrating  the  theory  of 
syllogism,  the  two  following  axioms,  to  wit,  that 
things  agreeing  to  the  same  third,  agree  with 
each  other,  and  that  when  one  of  them  agrees 
to  the  same  third,  and  the  other  does  not,  they 
do  not  agree  with  each  other.  But  instead  of 
using    these    axioms    as   the    foundation   of  his 

w  "  Detluccd,"  by   the  principle  of  superposition,  as  it  is  callcil 
See  D'Alembcrt,  Mclan;j;c,  vol.  iv.  j).  165. 
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theory,  Aristotle  tells  us  that  they  do  not  at  all  c  H  A  P. 
apply  to  the  predication  of  terms,  the  one  of  ^^'  ,  j 
the  other,  unless  these  terms  denote  mathema- 
tical quantities ;  and  the  reason  why  in  this 
single  case  they  apply,  is,  because  in  reference 
to  mere  quantity,  equality  is  sameness.  He  had 
formerly  divided  quantity  into  discrete  and  con- 
tinuous ;  to  the  discrete,  belong  numbers ;  to 
the  continuous,  space  and  time  :  these,  he  says, 
are  the  only  proper  quantities ;  since  to  them 
all  other  things,  admitting  the  denominations  of 
greater  or  lesser,  are  referred  ;  and  by  them  they 
are  all  measured.  The  notion  of  quantity  is 
perfectly  simple  ;  it  includes  not  contraries,  as 
several  of  the  other  categories  do ;  its  parts  are 
entirely  uniform;  they  exactly  measure  the  whole 
and  each  other  5  they  are  characterised  solely 
by  equality  or  inequality  :  in  these,  their  very 
essence  consists  ;  so  that  equal  quantities  are 
precisely  the  same  ;  or,  in  Aristotle's  words,  the 
definition  of  their  first  substance  is  the  same, 
which  technical  expression  he  explains  else- 
where, to  mean  that  the  definition  of  any  one 
individual  object  denoted  by  the  one,  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  with  the  definition  of  any  one 
individual  object  denoted  by  the  other.^^  It 
was  objected  to  geometers  that  they  made  false 
suppositions,  since  there  is  not  any  line  per- 
fectly straight,  nor  any  circle  perfectly  round. 
Aristotle  answers,  that  geometers  did  not  reason 
from  the  lines  or  circles  exhibited  in  their  dia- 

9'  Aristot.  Categor.   c.  iii.  p.  453.    Edit.  Buhle.    Conf.  Metaph. 
1.  V.  c.  8. 
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C  H  A  l».  grams,  but  from  the  definite  lines  and  iigures  oi' 
whicli  tliose  in  their  diae^rams  were  mere  si2;ns. 
These  signs  would,   of  course,  be  more  or  less 
accurate  ;  but  the  things  signified  by  them,  that 
is,  their   definitions,   were  alwavs  one   and   the 
same*-*^ :  and  from   this  sameness  and  simplicity 
of  mathematical    quantities,    the  axioms   above 
mentioned,  apply  exactly  in  our  reasonings  with 
regard  to  them,   and   them  only.     In  the  New 
Analysis,  I  acknowledge  that  from  the  corrupt- 
ness of  Aristotle's  text,   I  have  sometimes  been 
obliged  to  invert  the  order  of  words,  and   even 
of  sentences.      The    same  freedom,   I   am  also 
compelled  to  use,  even  in  the  following  trans- 
lation of  his  Rhetoric,   one  of  the  best   edited 
of  his  works.     But  the  judicious  reader,  I  hope, 
will  always  perceive  the  reason  why  I  have  done 
so  ;  and   that    I   have  never  taken  any  liberty 
with   the  form    of  any  of  his  writings,  but  the 
better  to  preserve  their  substance.    Mr.  S.  tliinks 

92  Analyt.  Poster.  1.  i.  c.  x.  p.  472.  Edit.  Buhle.  Conf.  Metapli, 
1.  xi.  c.  iii.  pp.  956.  and  1.  xiii.  c.  iii.  985.  Locke  and  his  followers  say, 
simple  ideas  cannot  be  defined.  'Aristotle  teaches  that  all  our  no- 
tions, or  the  words  expressing  them,  may  he  defined,  when  they  can 
be  arranged  or  assorted  into  genera  and  species ;  for  every  species 
belonging  to  a  genus,  and  every  individual  belonging  to  a  species, 
must  have  something  common  and  something  j)cculiar.  This  iiolds 
with  respect  to  what  Locke  calls  the  most  simple  ideas;  tastes, 
flavours,  &c.  Dr,  Grew  proved  that  there  were  at  least  sixteen  dif 
ferent  simple  tastes.  See  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1675.  But 
when  our  notions,  or  the  words  expressing  them,  cannot  be  arranged 
into  genera  and  species,  what  is  to  be  done?  Such  things  are  to  be 
known  and  defined  by  a  different  kind  of  investigation  ;  of  which 
Aristotle  gives  an  example  in  his  definition  of  the  improper  quantity 
called  motion,  explained  fully  ami  clearly,  I  hope,  in  my  New  Ana- 
lysis, p.  1  3.3.  et  secj. 
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that  I  have  flillen  into  an  error,  in  my  translation  CHAP, 
of*  the  short  sentence  explaining  the  reason  why,        ^' 
in   mathematical  figures,   equality   is    sameness. 
The  force  of  his  criticism,  which  I  subjoin^^  had 

5^3  "  Eu  TdTois  7]  i<roTr)s  euoTr}s,  in  mathematical  quantities,  equality  is 
identity.  This  passage  has  furnished  to  Dr.  Gillies,  (when  treating 
of  the  theory  of  syllogism,)  the  subject  of  the  following  comment,  in 
which,  if  1  do  not  deceive  myself,  he  has  proceeded  upon  a  total  mis- 
apprehension of  the  scope  of  the  original.  In  mathematical  quantities, 
Aristotle  says  that  equality  is  sameness,  because,  6  \o'yos  6  rris  irpwr-ns 
effias  €ts  €5-1.  '  The  definition  of  any  particular  object  denoted  by  the 
one,  is  precisely  the  same  with  the  definition  of  any  particular  object 
denoted  by  the  other.*  Gillies's  Aristotle,  vol,  i.  p.  87.  In  order  to 
enable  my  readers  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  correctness  of  this  para- 
phrase, I  must  quote  Aristotle's  words,  according  to  his  own  arrange- 
ment, which,  in  this  instance,  happens  to  be  directly  contrary  to  that 
of  his  interpreter.  Ert  5e  ay  6  \oyoi  6  ttjs  Trpayrrjs  effias  eis  77,  oiov  ai  laai 
ypafifiai  evdeiat  ai  avrai,  Kai  ra  ura  Kai  ra  iffoyuvia  Tirpaywva^  Kat  roi  TrAeto). 
aX\*  ey  rsrois  t]  ktottjs  kvoT-qs.  The  first  clause  of  this  passage  is  froni 
its  conciseness  obscure;  but  Aristotle's  meaning  on  the  whole  seems 
to  be  this :  *  that  all  those  magnitudes  that  bear  the  same  ratio  to  the 
same  magnitude,  though,  in  fact,  they  may  form  amultitude,  yet,  in  a 
scientific  view,  they  may  be  regarded  as  one:  the  mathematical  notion 
of  equality  being  ultimately  resolvable  into  that  of  unity  or  identity.' 
It  was  probably  with  a  view  to  obviate  any  difficulty  that  might  have 
been  suggested  by  diversities  of  figure,  that  Aristotle  has  confined  his 
examples  to  straight  lines,  and  to  such  quadrangles  as  are  not  only 
equal,  but  similar. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  paraphrase  of  Dr.  Gillies :  *  In  mathe- 
matical quantities,  equality  is  sameness ;  because  the  definition  of  any 
particular  object  denoted  by  the  one,  is  precisely  the  same  with  the 
definition  of  any  particular  object  denoted  by  the  other.'  Are  we  to 
understand  by  this,  that  to  all  things  which  are  equal,  the  same  defi- 
nition is  applicable;  or  conversely,  that  all  things  to  which  the  same 
definition  is  applicable,  are  equal  ?  On  the  former  supposition,  it 
would  follow,  that  the  same  definition  is  applicable  to  a  circle,  and  to 
a  triangle  having  its  base  equal  to  the  circumference,  and  its  altitude 
to  the  radius.  On  the  latter,  that  all  circles  are  of  the  same  magni- 
tude; all  squares  and  all  equilateral  triangles.  There  is,  indeed,  one 
sense,  wherein  those  geometrical  figures,  which  are  called  by  the  same 
name,  (all  circles,  for  example,)  may  be  identified  in  the  mind  of  the 
logician;  inasmuch  as  any  theorem,vvhich  is  proved  of  one,  must  hold 
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been   anticipated   and   obviated ;    antl   his   dilli- 
culties,  I  trust,  will  be  entirely  removed  by  what 
has  been  now  said. 
Objec-  This  is  not  the  only  criticism  in  which  I  am 

answered,  accused  of  looscness  of  paraphrase,  wlien  I  trans- 
late literally  the  precise  terms  of  my  author. 
Aristotle  says,  that  for  the  purpose  of  demon- 
stration, it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  general 
ideas,  but  only  that  one  general  term  can  be 
applied  with  truth,  and  in  the  same  sense,  to 
many' species,  or  to  many  individuals.^"*  Things 
that  have  a  common  nature,  receive  a  common 
name :  and  on  this  principle  of  classification, 
whatever  is  predicated  of  a  genus,  may  be  said 
of  every  species  and  every  individual  compre- 
hended under  it.  Mr.  S.,  after  speaking,  with 
no  more  respect  than  they  deserve,  of  those  fan- 
ciful writers,  who  talk  of  one  idea  being  con- 
tained in  another  as  one  box  is  inclosed  in  an- 
other, and  who  found  logic  on  the  axiom  that  the 
whole  is  greater  than  any  of  its  parts,  subjoins, 
**  if  we  have  recourse  to  Dr.  Gillies  for  a  little 
more  information,  we  shall  meet  with  a  similar 
disappointment."^^   According  to  him,  **  To  say 


equally  true  of  all  the  rest ;  antl  the  reason  of  this  is  assigned  with 
tolerable  correctness  in  the  last  clause  of  the  sentence  quoted  from 
Dr.  Gillies.  But  how  this  reason  bears  on  the  question  with  respect 
to  the  convertibility  of  the  tcvms  cqualU  1/  and  smne?icss,  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  conjecture." 

y*  Analyt.  Poster.  1.  i.  c.  1 1. 

93  It  would  be  mortifying  to  have  disappointed  such  a  man  as 
Mr.  S.  in  my  account  of  syllogism,  if  there  was  not  reason  to  believe 
that  his  discerning  mind  had,  on  this  occasion,  been  warped  by  preju- 
dice.    I  venture  to  say  this,  because  1  could  ap|)cal  to  the  generni 
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tliat  one  term  is  contained  in  another,  is  the  same  CHAP, 
as  saying  that  the  second  can  be  predicated  of 
the  first  in  the  full  extent  of  its  signification,  and 
one  term  is  predicated  of  another  in  the  full  ex- 
tent of  its  signification,  when  there  is  not  any 
individual  denoted  by  the  subject  to  which  the 
predicate  does  not  apply.*'  Mr.  S.  proceeds, 
**  In  order,  therefore,  to  make  use  of  Aristotle's 
idea,  we  must  substitute  the  definition,  instead 
of  the  thing  defined,  that  is,  instead  of  saying 
that  one  term  is  contained  in  another,  we  must 
say  that  the  second  can  be  predicated  of  the 
first  in  the  full  extent  of  its  signification.  In 
this  last  clause,  I  give  Aristotle  all  the  advantage 
of  Dr.  Gillies's  very  paraphrastical  version  ;  and 
yet  such  is  the  effect  of  the  comment,  that  it  at 
once  converts  the  axiom  into  a  riddle.  I  do  not 
say  that  when  thus  interpreted,  it  is  altogether 
unintelligible,  but  only  that  it  no  longer  possesses 
the  same  kind  of  evidence  which  we  ascribed  to 
it,  while  we  supposed  that  one  thing  was  said  by 
the  logician  to  be  contained  in  another,  in  the 
sense  in  which  a  smaller  box  is  contained  in  a 
greater." ^*^  Upon  this  criticism  I  must  take  the 
liberty  to  observe,  that  the  words  which  Mr.  S. 
is  pleased  to  call  my  very  paraphrastical  version, 
and  of  which  he  indulges  Aristotle  with  the  ad- 


voice  of  public  criticism  in  the  year  1 798,  when  my  Analysis  appeared, 
and  also  to  the  authority  of  men  held  in  equal  estimation  with  Mr.  S. 
himself,  who  have  said  that  I  gave  a  just  and  truly  philosophical  view 
of  the  subject :  such  as  no  man  can  collect  from  the  works  of  my  pre- 
cursors,  even  of  Dr.  Reid. 
5«  Vol.  ii.  p.  264. 
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CHAP,  vantage,  arc  tlie  ipsissima  verba,  the  precise 
''  terms  of  my  author^":  and  this  principle,  so  ex- 
pressed, is  the  foundation  on  which  he  builds  his 
logic,  and  not  on  any  thing  akin  to  mathematical 
axioms.  I  have  changed  the  order  of  words, 
and  sometimes  that  of  sentences ;  I  have  eluci- 
dated the  passages  in  one  treatise  by  similar  pas- 
sages in  another ;  but  it  has  always  been  my 
endeavour  to  adhere  strictly  to  his  sense,  and  to 
select  the  precise  clause  in  v/hich  it  is  most 
clearly  conveyed :  a  precaution  indispensable 
towards  translating  his  invaluable  and  always 
consistent  writings,  I  will  not  say  agreeably,  but 
intelligibly. 

Aristotle's        I  havc  thus  endcavoured  to  show  that,  con- 
doctrine  of  .  .  ^    \    r    -A-  11 

demon-       ccmmg  axioms  and  dennitions,  and  also  concern- 
ing induction  ^'^,  Aristotle  did  not  materially  dif- 

97  To  Se  e^'  oXcf  eiuui  erepoy  ^repcf,  kcu  to  Kara  vavros  KUTr}yop€i<r6ai 
durepov  darepSy  Tkinov  es^i.  Aeyofj-^v  5e  to  Kara  iroi'Tos  Kurriyopeiadai,  Srav 
^itiBfv  t;  re  mroKcificvs  \a€(iv,  KaQ^  ov  Qwrtpov  «  Aex^o-trai.  Analyt.  Prior, 
l.i.  cl.p.  134.  Edit.  Buhle. 

98  On  this  last  subject  Mr.  S.  cites  a  passage  from  the  Asiatic  Re- 
searches, vol.  viii.  p.  89, et  seq.  Not  ha\ing  that  volume  now  by  nie, 
I  copy  from  Mr.  S.'s  Elements,  vol.  ii.  p.  339,  et  seq.  The  ingenious 
author  in  the  Researches,  says,  "  that  the  Baconian  method  of  induc- 
tion was  perfectly  known  to  Aristotle,  and  distinctly  delineated  by 
him,  as  a  method  of  investigation  that  leads  to  certainty  and  truth : 
that  Aristotle  was  likewise  perfectly  acquainted  not  merely  with  the 
form  of  induction,  but  with  the  proper  materials  to  be  employed  in 
carrying  it  on ;  facts  and  experhnents."  The  Memoir  from  which 
the  above  passage  is  taken,  consists  of  extracts,  it  should  seem,  of  a 
lost  work  of  Aristotle's,  "  On  the  Essence  of  Logic,"  first  translated 
from  Greek  into  Arabic,  and  then  from  Arabic  into  Persian.  Mr.  S. 
proceeds,  "  When  this  memoir  was  first  presented  to  the  Asiatic  So- 
ciety, the  author  informs  us,  that  he  was  altogether  ignorant  of  the 
coincidence  of  his  own  conclusions  with  those  of  Dr.  Gillies ;  and 
lie  seems  to  have  received  much  satisfaction  from  the  proofs  alleged 


stration. 
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fer  from  Mr.  Stewart.     But  wide,  indeed,  is  the    chap. 
difference  between   them,   with  respect  to  the  ^_J' 
nature    of  demonstration.      Mr.    S.    maintains, 
*'  that  demonstrative  evidence  belongs    only  to 
mathematics.     It  is  not  founded  on  absolute  or 
unalterable  truths,  but  on  definitions  or  hypo- 
theses ;  and  implies  nothing  more  than  the  ne- 
cessary connection  between  the  premises  which 
we  assume,  and  the  conclusions  which  we  deduce 
from  them.  The  word  **  demonstration"  cannot, 
therefore,  be  applied  to  reasonings  concerning 
matters  of  fact,   which,  how  convincing  soever 
they  may  be,   afford  only  the  highest  degree  of 
probability." 99  From  this  very  limited  notion  of 
the  subject,  he  seems,  however,  afterwards  to 
depart ;   and,  in  speaking  of  the  Pythagorean  or 
Copernican  system  of  astronomy,  he  says,  "that 
the  discoveries  of  the  last  century  afforded  many 


in  support  of  their  common  opinion  by  that  learned  writer ; "  adding 
"  From  the  perusal  of  Dr.  G.*s  wonderful  work,  I  have  now  the  satis- 
faction to  discover,  that  the  conjectures  I  had  been  led  to  draw 
from  these  scanty  materials,  are  completely  confirmed  by  the  opinion 
of  an  author,  who  is  probably  better  qualified  than  any  preceding 
commentator,  to  decide  on  this  subject."  In  conversing,  August 
last,  in  Paris,  with  Baron  Cuvier,  the  illustrious  successor  of  Buffon, 
and  far  his  superior  in  exact  science,  he  said,  it  is  ridiculous  to  think 
that  Aristotle  did  not  employ  induction  in  the  physical  sciences,  when 
he  always  employs  it  with  such  signal  success  in  the  moral.  On  the 
contrary,  he  appeared  to  this  excellent  judge,  to  be  the  greatest  col- 
lector of  facts  from  his  own  observation,  that  perhaps  ever  existed ; 
and  always  to  reason  from  them,  consequentially.  He  was  unac- 
quainted, indeed,  with  many  facts  and  many  instruments  which  time 
has  brought  to  light ;  but  how  wonderfully  he  supplied  the  want  of 
them,  is  proved  in  my  New  Analysis,  p.  147.  third  edit. 
99  Compare  Elements,  vol.  ii.  p.  151.  et  seq.,  &  p.  251. 
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CHAP,  new  proofs  of  a  direct  and  even  a  demonstrative 
nature."  ^'^'^  13iit,  waving  this  apparent  incon- 
sistency, I  would  observe  that  Aristotle's  account 
of  demonstration  is  altoi^jether  diiferent.  Its 
object,  according  to  him,  is  not  conditional  or 
hypothetic,  but  absolute  and  immutable  truth. 

Analyt.       From  principles  descrvinoj  those  epithets,  he  de- 
Posterior.     -         \       ,  ?.    1  ^ 

duces,  by  the  cogency  or  clear  argument,  con- 
clusions demonstratively  certain  ;  thus  preparing, 
in  the  preliminary  books,  for  example,  of  what 
have  been  called  his  metaphysicks,  the  way  to 
wliat  he  himself  calls  his  first  philosophy,  or 
theology  ;  and  rearing,  on  accurate  and  firm 
definitions  of  cause  and  effect,  mind  and  matter, 
his  glorious  demonstrations  of  the  being  and 
attributes  of  Deity.  Descending  from  this 
sublime  speculation,  he  investigates,  in  other 
treatises,  truths  not  demonstrative,  indeed,  but 
by  no  means  purely  hypothetical.  It  is  thus 
that,  in  his  phy sicks,  his  problems,  his  meteor- 
ology, and  in  his  history  of  animals,  taken  in  the 
largest  acceptation  of  that  title,  as  containing 
not  only  history,  but  the  philosophy  of  that  his- 
tory, he  draws  innumerable  conclusions  more  or 
less  probable,  according  to  the  different  degrees 
of  evidence  belonging  to  his  premises  ;  and  pass- 
ing from  physical  science  to  the  moral  world, 
and  the  practical  aflliirs  of  life,  deduces  from  de- 
finitions carefully  estabhshed  on  facts,  the  duties 
and  interests  of  men,  whether  considered  as  in- 
dividuals, or  as  members  of  the  same  commu- 

'00  Elements,  vol.ii.  p.  421. 
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nity.  Such  are  his  important  reasonings  on  ethics 
and  politics,  and  also  on  the  subject  of  rhetoric, 
which  he  observes  is  a  natural  adjunct  to  politics, 
since  it  serves  as  one  of  the  main  instruments 
by  which  the  managers  of  free  states  are  enabled 
to  guide  and  govern  them.  Having  thus  deli- 
neated an  encyclopedia  of  science,  under  the 
heads  of  God,  man,  and  nature,  Aristotle  ana- 
lysed the  intellectual  operations  by  which  all 
this  had  been  effected,  and  recomposed  them 
into  the  form  called  syllogism.  He  anticipates 
and  scorns  the  vain  boast  of  his  pretended  fol- 
lowers, of  teaching  men  to  argue  and  to  reason.'-^^ 
He  protests  no  less  distinctly  against  the  per- 
verse use  which,  after  the  example  of  even  his 
best^*^  Greek  commentators,  the  schoolmen  made 
of  his  syllogism.  To  see  the  justness  of  a  con- 
clusion, the  movement  of  thought  quicker  than 
lightning,  needs  not  to  be  expanded  verbally 
into  all  the  various  steps  of  an  argument.  In 
most  cases  this  is  unnecessary,  in  many  it  would 
be  awkward ;  in  some  it  would  be  intolerable. 

The  modern  oppugners  of  abused  syllogism 
have,  therefore,  a  great  authority  on  their  side, 
namely,  Aristotle  himself.  He  says  explicitly, 
that  some  sciences^^^  need  not  its  aid ;  and  that 
even  in  those  matters^*^^  which  Lord  Bacon  allows 
to  be  its  proper  and  legitimate  province,  it  ought 

9®  Rhetoric  sub  initio. 

99  See  Johannes  Philoponus,    tmofn/rifxa   €is   ra  irepi  ^vxvs    6i6\ia. 
1.  iii.  edit.Venet.  1535. 

^00  Anlyt.  Poster.  1.  i.  c.  10.  cvias  fievhi  €7rtr7j/xas,  k.  t.  A. 

10'  The  affairs  of  civil  life  and  arts,  consisting  in  talk  and  opinion 
Bacon,  Novum  Organum  in  Praefat. 
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to  be  employed  sparinglyJ^-  When  any  pro|)osi- 
tion  is  so  obvious,  that  it  cannot  fail  to  occur 
spontaneously,  it  would  savour  of  the  rustic  or 
tlie  pedant'^^  to  declare  it :  but  expressed  or  un- 
derstood, the  elements  of  syllogism  are  essential 
to  all  demonstration,  for  all  reasoning  whatever, 
implies  a  subject  about  which  we  reason,  pre- 
niises  from  which  we  reason,  and  a  conclusion 
that  is  draw^n  from  themJ"^ 

ob'Son        ^^  ^^*-  ^"^^  ^^^^^  "^^  ^^^  ^^"^^^  despised  logic,  to 
11-  be   a  proficient  in  that  art,  he  would  not  have 

found  fault  with  Aristotle's  phraseology  in  di- 
viding syllogisms  into  demonstrative  and  dialec- 
tical. He  says,  "  For  the  sake  of  those  who 
have  not  previously  turned  their  attention  to 
Aristotle's  logic,  it  is  necessary,  before  proceed- 
ing farther,  to  take  notice  of  a  peculiarity,  (and 
as  appears  to  me,  an  impropriety)  in  the  use 
of  the  epithets  demonstrative  and  dialectical, 
to  mark  the  distinction  between  the  two  great 
classes  into  which  he  divides  syllogisms  ;  a  mode 
of  speaking  which,  according  to  the  common 
use  of  language,  would  seem  to  imply,  that  one 
species  of  syllogism  may  be  more  conclusive 
and  cogent  than  another.  That  this  is  not  the 
case,  is  almost  self-evident ;  for  if  a  syllogism 
be  perfect  in  form,  it  must  of  necessity  be  not 
only  conclusive^  but  demonstratively  conclu- 
sive.    Nor  is  this,  in  fact,  the  idea  which  Aris- 

»o^  Rhetoric,  1.  iii.  cap.  18.  p.  389.  edit.  Buhle.  et  pasim. 
103  I  have   resolved  the  epithet  (popriKoy  because  it  implies  both 
notions. 

'0*  Analyt.  Poster.  1.  1.  c.  10.  p.  270.  edit.  Buhle. 
'Oi  Elements,  vol.  ii.  p.  249. 
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totlc  himself  annexed  to  the  distinction  ;  for  he 
tells  us,  that  it  does  not  refer  to  the  Jbrm  of  syl- 
logisms, but  to  the  matter;  or,  in  plainer  lan- 
guage, to  the  degree  of  evidence  accompanying 
the  premises  on  which  they  proceed.  In  the 
two  books  of  his  last  Analytics,  accordingly,  he 
treats  of  syllogisms  that  are  said  to  be  demon- 
strative, because  their  premises  are  certain ;  and 
in  his  topics  of  what  he  calls  dialectical  syllo- 
gisms, because  their  premises  are  only  probable. 
Would  it  not  have  been  a  clearer  and  juster 
mode  of  stating  this  distinction,  to  have  applied 
the  epithets  demonstrative  and  dialectical  to  the 
trutli  of  the  conclusions  resulting  from  these 
two  classes  of  syllogisms,  instead  of  applying 
them  to  the  syllogisms  themselves  ?  The  phrase 
demonstrative  syllogism  certainly  seems,  at  first 
sight,  to  express  rather  the  complete  and  neces- 
sary connection  between  the  conclusion  and  the 
prcmises,  than  the  certainty  or  the  necessity  of 
the  truths  which  the  premises  assume."^^^  This 
reason  is  a  very  illogical  one.  In  every  legiti- 
mate syllogism,  the  conclusion  is  indeed  neces- 
sarily connected  with  the  premises ;  but,  as 
every  syllogism  must  consist  of  premises,  as  well 
as  of  a  conclusion,  nothing  more  than  a  dialec- 
tical or  probable  syllogism  can  be  the  result  of 
dialectical  or  probable  premises. 

A  demonstrative  syllogism,  therefore,  requires 
premises  that  are  necessary  and  certain  j  since,  in 
the  words  of  Aristotle,  these  qualities  could  not 

'06  Eleni.  vol.  ii.  p.  250. 
F    2 
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be  ascribed  to  the  conclusion,  unless  they  be- 
longed to  the  premises  which  are  its  **  causes.*' ^^^ 
These  observations  are  not  made  with  a  view 
merely  to  vindicate  the  propriety  of  one  phrase- 
ology in  preference  to  another.  They  are  made 
rather  to  obviate  an  error  into  which  many  have 
fallen  with  respect  to  Aristotle's  logic,  in  con- 
fining it  to  the  rules  by  which,  from  given  pre- 
mises, we  may  infer  a  legitimate  conclusion. 
The  principal  concern  of  logic,  on  the  contrary, 
is  with  the  premises  themselves  :  to  discover  the 
certainty  or  various  degrees  of  probability  on 
which  they  rest,  and  to  omit  none  of  the  pre- 
mises that  bear  on  the  subject;  since  our  errors, 
as  I  had  before  occasion  to  show,  proceed  less 
frequently  from  illogical  inference,  than  from 
narrowness  of  comprehension  and  rashness  of 
assumption. ^^^ 

'07  How  justly  did  Sam.  Johnson  suspect,  that  the  Peripatetic 
Logic  had  been  condemned  without  a  candid  trial.  See  Johnson's 
Works,  vol.  ii.  Preface  to  the  Preceptor. 

'08  See  New  Analysis,  p.  91,  comp.  p.  234. 
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CHAP.  ir. 

ARGUMENT. 

Character  of  Mr,  Stewards  Writings.  —  2Vie  Paris  and 
Edinburgh  Encyclopedias.  — Speculative  Philosophy,  — 
Its  nature  and  use. — That  of  Aristotle^  on  ^what  grounded, 
—  His  Doctrine  of  Causes  mistaken,  and  misapplied,  by 
the  Schoolmen,  —  His  JDoctrine  of  the  Association  of 
Ideas,  or  Custom,  mistaken,  and  misapplied,  by  modern 
Metaphysicians, — Their  History.  — Dcs  Cartes,  Hohhes, 
Locke,  Berkeley,  Hume.  —  Modern  Scepticism  vainly 
combated  by  Drs.  Reid,  and  Bcattie,  Lord  Karnes,  and 

Mr.    Stewart Bacon,   his   supposed  Reformation   i?i 

Philosophy. — His  real  Merits.  —  His  Physical  induction 
not  applicable  in  Metaphysics.  — Locke's  Method,  wherein 
consonant  to  Aristotle^ s. — Supposed,  consciousness  of  many 
original  principles.  —  Story  of  Sir  William  Johnstone 
and  the  Indians.  —  The  acknowledged  necessity  of  re- 
turning, in  some  poi7its,  from  the  school  of  ^  Locke  to  that 
of  Aristotle.  —  The  Materialism  of  Diderot,  Helvetius, 
Priestley,  and  Darwin,  anticipated  and  refuted  by  the 
latter.  —  Transition  to  his  Practical  Philosophy.  — 
Ethics,  Politics,  and  Rhetoric.  —  The  Moral  Constitu- 
tion of  Man  more  correctly  explained  by  hirn,  than  by 
Clarke,  Shaftesbury,  Hutchinson,  Hume,  Smith,  or 
Paley. — Abstract  and  Estimate  of  his  Philosophy. — 
Conclusion. 

In  the  former  chapter  I  obviated  every  one  of  chap. 
Mr.  Stewart's  objections,  whether  against  the  v  „-^',^> 
doctrines    of   my   author,    or    my    own    inter-  Character 

*  of  Mr. 

pretation   of  them.     The  character  of  the  ob-  Stewart** 

jector,   and    the    rank   which    he  holds    in  the  ^^"^"^s^- 

repubhc  of  letters,  merited  this  complete  ex- 

r  S 
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aminatlon.  AV'liilc  professor  in  the  university  of 
Edinburgh,  Mr.  Stewart  was  regarded  (and  I 
think  most  justly)  as  the  principal  ornament  of 
that  ilhistrious  school.  His  writings  also,  are  in 
high  estimation  ;  most  readers  may  derive  profit 
from  them,  and  all  receive  much  •*  rational 
entertainment;"  for,  being  well  acquainted  with 
the  French  and  English  metaphysicians,  many 
of  them  men  of  genius  and  fancy,  from  Hobbes 
and  Des  Cartes  downward  to  the  writers  of  the 
present  day,  Mr.  Stewart  has  selected  from 
them  with  taste  and  judgment,  and  embodied, 
by  way  of  citation,  into  his  own  works,  many  of 
their  most  ingenious  remarks  and  most  brilliant 
passages.  The  object  of  his  own  philosophy,  is 
**  to  ascertain  the  simple  and  uncompounded 
faculties,  or  principles,  of  which  the  mind  con- 
sists ;  and  his  method  of  {)rosecuting  this  study 
is  the  way  of  observation  and  experiment 
recommended  by  Lord  Bacon,  for  ascertaining 
the  properties  of  bodies."  ^  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  this  undertaking,  or  of  his  own  and 
Dr.  Reid's  success  in  conducting  it,  Mr.  Stewart 
will  be  acknowledged  to  have  embellished  many 
parts  of  his  subject,  by  natural  and  apt  com- 
parisons, and  to  have  adorned  the  whole  with  a 
style,  less  attic  and  various  indeed  than  that  of 
Locke  or  Hume,  but  clear,  flowing,  and  har- 
monious. To  me  it  appears,  that  the  authors 
on  whom  he  has  formed  his  taste,  are  not  of 
native  growth;  much  less  has  he  looked  back  to 
Greece  or  Rome  ;  France  should  seem  to  have 

'  Stewiirt'b  Eleiiicntb,  pobbini. 
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Iiad  his  decided   preference ;  and  I  should  be  c  H  A  P. 

IT 

incUned  to  beheve  that  D'Alembert,  a  geometer  , ; 

and  metaphysician  like  himself,  had  been  his 
iavourite  model  ;  except  that  in  Mr.  Stewart 
you  may  discern,  I  think,  more  warmth  of  heart 
and  affection,  and  more  native  eloquence  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  too  frequently  recognize  the 
academic  lecturer  in  unbounded  diffusion,  and 
in  endless  repetitions. 

In  the  year  I70I,  D'Alembert  first  printed  The  Paris 
his  preliminary  discourse  to  the  French  Ency-  burah' "' 
clopedia.     Within  these  few  years,  Mr.  Stewart  Encycio- 
j)erformed    a   somewhat   similar    office   for   the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica.     In  D'Alembert's  Re- 
view of  Philosophy,   in   many  respects    highly 
valuable,  he  gives  reason  to  believe,  as  I  shall 
have  occasion  to   shew  hereafter,  that  he  was 
little,  if  at  all,  acquainted  with  Greek  philosophy, 
and  particidarly  with    that  of  Aristotle.     Mr. 
Stewart's  undertaking  precluded  the  necessity 
of  any  such   acquaintance  whatever,    since  his 
"  view  of  the  progress  of  metaphysical,  ethical, 
and  moral  science,"  is  confined  to  the  period 
that  has  elapsed  since  the  revival  of  letters  in 
modern    Europe.     We    shall   see,    by  and   by, 
whether  the  preliminary  discourses  of  both  these 
eminent  men,  would  not  have  been  more  complete 
and    more    satisfactory,    had   they   been  better 
qualified  in  their  reviews  to  extend  the  retrospect. 

I  now  come  to  the  most  important  branch  of  Transition 

,.,....  .         .  1  ,  to  the  ac- 

this  disquisition,  to  examine  into  that  abstruse,  count  of 
but  exact  science,  to  which  Aristotle  continually  ^"^SaUve 
refers   in   the    popular    work    here    translated,  philosophy. 
Upon  this  subject,  having  much  to  say,_  I  must 

F    4f 
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C  HA  P.    strive  to   compress   my  matter   to   the    utmost, 
V— ^'— ^  lest   tiiis    introduction    to  the    Jlhetoric  should 

appear    to    be    a  frontispiece    too   vast  for  the 

building. 
Its  nature        This  scieucc,  then,  whether  it  be  called  meta- 

and  use.  .  i  /»  i  •  i  i  i         •         1 1  i 

physics,  the  first  philosophy,  the  intellectual 
system,  or  the  knowledge  of  human  nature^,  has 
never  been  depreciated,  but  either  by  perver- 
sity or  ignorance.  Bacon  declares  it  to  be  the 
key  to  ail  other  knowledge  ^  and  an  illustrious 
disciple  of  Bacon,  })ronounces  it  to  be  the  basis 
of  all  the  other  sciences,  and  essential  to  the 
formation  of  distinct  and  exact  notions  on  any 
subject  whatever.  "^  It  remounts  to  the  origin 
of  all  these  notions ;  classes  or  assorts  them  ; 
distinguishes  those  that  afford  demonstration, 
from  those  that  lead  us  only  to  different  degrees 
of  probability  ;  and,  discerning  the  various  ener- 
gies of  thought,  contemplates  in  the  noble  works 
effected  by  them,  the  fair  edifice  of  arts  and 
sciences  ;  surveys  the  relations  v*'hich  they  bear 
to  each  other  ;  and  thus  appreciates  the  extent 
of  human  power  in  speculation,  in  action,  and 
in  production.  For,  as  of  speculative  philosophy 
truth  is  the  object,  so  of  practical  philosophy 
the  object  is  trutli  accompanied  with  works ; 
whether  these  works  terminate  in  the  actions  of 
men,  and  what  is  called  moral  virtue,  or  in  skil- 
ful productions  of  the  arts.^ 

'  It  lias  recently  received  the  new  nanie  of  Ideologic.  Sec 
"  Elenicns  D'Ideologie,  par  M.  Destutt  Conite  de  Tracy." 

5  De  Augment.  8cient.  1.  v,  c.  1. 

'^  D'Alcnibtrt,  Disconrs  siir  L'Encyclopedie. 

■*  Conf.  Aristot.  Metaph.  1.  i.e.  1. 1.  vi.  c.  1.  Etiiic.  Niconi.l.vi.  c.  4. 
and  Mora),  Magna.  1.  i.  < .  35.  p.  170.  In  the  last  i  hapter  of  his  Essay, 
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Aristotle  rejects  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas,    CHAP, 
and  maintains,  that  ail  our  direct  information  ori-  ,  ^^'  ^  j 
ginates  in  perceptions  of  sense.^  But  this  inform-  Intellect 
ation  could  not  carry  us  a  single  step  in  science  ^^'^  ^  ^^' 
or  in  art,  without  higher  principles  than  sensa- 
tion, memory,  fantasy,  and  the  capacity  of  being 
disciplined  and    instructed    by  associations,   or 
custom,  all  which  are  shared  in  common  with 
man,  by  many  inferior  tribes  of  animals.  ^    Even 
reason    itself,  thereby  meaning  the    discursive 
faculty  which  infers  one  proposition  from  another, 
would  never,  of  itself,  enable  us  to  rear  any  part 
of  the  intellectual  edifice  y  for,  to  this  end,  there 
must  be  a  firm  foundation  to  rest  on  :  unless  this 
were  the  case,  reasoning  would  be  endless ;  to 
cite  Aristotle's  emphatic  words  ^    "  It  is  ignor- 
ance not  to  know  in  what  things  demonstration 
is  required,  and  in  what  it  is  not."  To  suppose 
all   truths  obtained  by  demonstrative  reasoning. 


Locke  gives  a  division  of  the  Sciences,  or,  as  he  says,  of  all  that  can 
fall  within  the  compass  of  the  human  understanding.  The  first  is 
<f>v<TiK-n,  or  natural  philosophy,  which  consists  in  the  knowledge  of 
things,  as  they  are  in  their  own  proper  beings.  The  end  of  this  is 
bare  speculative  truth.  Secondly,  irpaKriKT),  the  skill  of  applying 
rightly  our  own  powers  and  actions,  for  the  attainment  of  things 
good  and  useful.  These  two,  together  with  the  a-rjixeiuTiKTi,  or  doc- 
trine of  signs,  otherwise  called Logick,  are,  he  says,  the  most  general, 
as  well  as  most  natural  division  of  the  objects  of  the  understanding. 
In  this  division,  however,  Locke  omits  the  ironjTifcn,  the  productive  ; 
■jrpa^ts  and  ironjffiSf  action  and  production,  are  neither  of  them  mere 
speculation,  yet  totally  different  from  each  other. 
^  New  Analysis,  p.  68.  et  seq. 

7  Aristot.  in  libro  de  Memoria  et  Reminiscentia,  c.  1,  2.  p.  680. 
Conf.  Problem,  sect.  xxv.  p.  797. 

8  Aristot.  Metaph.  1.  iv.  c.  4.  Confer.  Analyt.  Poster.  1.  ii,  c.  15. 
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imj)lies  a  progress  to  infinity,  a  tJiing  impossi' 
ble^'y  and  therefore  takes  away  all  demonstra- 
tive reasoning  whatever.  The  author,  therefore, 
infers  a  better  and  higher  faculty  in  man  than  i 

that  merely  discursive  ;  the  faculty,  by  which 
we  obtain  the  knowledge  of  immediate  or  intui-  M 

tive^^  truths  ;  namely,  those  truths  which  are  the  H 

basis  of  demonstration  itself.  '*  Of  the  intel- 
lectual habits,  by  which  truth  is  discovered, 
some  are  firmly  relied  on,  as  demonstration  and 
science ;  others  are  found,  by  experience, 
frequently  to  deceive  us,  as  reasoning  and 
opinion.  All  science,  however,  is  accompanied 
by  reasoning  :  there  cannot,  then,  be  any  science 
of  first  principles  ;  that  is,  of  those  immediate 
truths,  on  which  all  others  hinge.  Intellect, 
therefore,  is  the  source  of  science,  being  the 
only  thing  more  bright,  and  more  divine  than 
science  itself  ^^  :  and,  as  the  human  hand  is  the 
instrument  of  instruments  ;  that  is,  the  instru- 
ment that  enables  us  to  fashion  every  other '-, 
so  the  intellect  is  the  form  of  forms  ;  in  plainer 
words,  that  supreme  faculty  in  man,  in  which 
all  his  accurate  knowledge  originates,  and  by 
which,  solely,  its  solidity  is  established.^^ 

9  The  words  in  Italics,  are  used  by  Aristotle  a  little  below,  in 
going  over  the  same  subject. 

JO  Immediate  truths  arc  those  obtained  without  any  medium  of 
proof:  in  modern  language,  called  intuitive,  by  a  metaphor. 

11  Metaph.  1.  liv.  c.  9.  Conf.  Analyt.  Posterior,  1.  ii.  c.  15.  ct 
Ethic.  Nicom.  1.  vi.  c.  6. 

1*  Dc  Anima,  1.  iii.  c.  9.  p.  656. 

13  This  doctrine  of  intellect  was  shown  to  be  essential  to  an  explan- 
ation of  the  phaenomena  of  mind.  See  my  New  Analysis,  p.  S.T.  et 
seq.    To  refer  these  phaenomena  to  mere  sensation,  is  an  abuse  of 
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On  this  ioLindation  is  raised  the  first  stage  of  CHAP. 


Aristotle's  philosophy,  his  doctrine  of  causes ; 
which,  after  being  grossly  mistaken,  has  been  Aristotle's 
very  unjustly  stigmatised  by  writers,  from  whom  causes. 
better  things  might  have  been  expected.  Ac- 
cording to  Aristotle,  the  notion  of  a  cause, 
though  one  of  the  most  general  that  we  enter- 
tain, is  also  one  of  the  very  first  in  formation. 
It  is  a  notion  impressed  on  us  by  all  our  sens- 
ations and  reflections,  and  discovers  itself  so 
early,  that  the  actions  of  a  child  imply  a  familiar 
acquaintance  with  it.  Every  change  that  ap- 
pears  in  the  objects  around  us,  intimates  some 
cause  of  that  change  ;  whether  the  change  be  the 
simplest  of  all,  merely  that  of  place;  or  whether 
it  consists  in  alteration,  which  is  change  of 
quality ;  in  augmentation  or  diminution,  which 
are  changes  of  quantity ;  in  generation,  or  cor- 
ruption, which  are  changes  of  substance. ^^  In 
every  one  of  these  cases  alike,  to  infer  the  action 


terms.  This,  however,  is  attempted,  in  one  of  the  newest  and  most 
elaborate  works  of  modern  metaphysics,  (the  Ideology  of  Count 
Tracy) ;  in  perusing  which  ingenious  performance,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  join  with  the  present  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  when  he  says,  "  Had 
those,  who  within  the  two  last  centuries,  employed  themselves  in 
investigating  the  intellectual  powers  of  man,  studied  Aristotle  more, 
they  would  have  been  more  successful  in  their  endeavours  to  extend 
the  sphere  of  human  knowledge."  Magee  on  Atonement,  vol. 
ii.  p.  4.  fourth  edit. 

1^  This  substance,  essence,  or  eidosy  may  either  be  the  principal 
characterising  property,  from  which  things  commonly  derive  their 
names,  and  from  which  all  their  other  sensible  qualities,  as  well  as 
latent  powers,  are  supposed  to  flow,  or  it  may  be  a  real  individual 
substance,  as  the  soul  of  man.  When  this  departs,  the  body  changes 
and  rots.    Aristot.  de  Anima.  1.  iii.  c.  9. 
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CHAP,  of  an  efficient  cause,  is  one  of  the  first  per- 
^_J^'  y  ceptions  of  intellect  operating  on  experience  ; 
and  to  deny  the  force  of  this  conclusion,  would 
lead  to  the  most  palpable  absurdity,  and  prepare 
us  to  believe  that  this  fair  world  could  have 
begun,  of  itself,  to  exist;  a  w^ork  without  a 
maker,  a  contrivance  without  a  contriver ;  pro- 
positions so  monstrous,  that  they  are  thrown  out 
by  every  sound  mind,  and  rejected  with  the 
utmost  scorn.  A  cause  is  essentially  prior  to 
its  effect;  but,  as  causes  or  agents  operate  in 
perpetual  succession,  that  may  be  a  cause  con- 
sidered under  one  aspect,  which  is  barely  an 
effect  considered  under  another.  This  suc- 
cession, however,  cannot  be  endless ;  for,  in 
such  a  succession,  every  cause  being  merely  the 
eflfect  of  the  cause  preceding  it,  when  the  ciiain 
is  endless,  there  can  be  no  first  link,  and  there- 
fore no  cause  at  all.  In  this  progression  of 
causes,  therefore,  the  first  link  is  held  by  the 
hand  of  the  Almighty,  whose  essence  is  absohite 
self-derived  power,  independent  and  never- 
ceasing  energy.** 
Vindicated  An  able  and  acute  writer  has  said,  "  Many  of 
Injections  Aristotlc's  distinctions  are  merely  verbal.  Of 
?,^P,'"-         this  kind  is  his  distinction  of  causes,  of  which 

Keiu. 

he  makes  four  kinds,  efficient,  material,  formal, 

15  Metaph.  1.  xiv.  c.  7.  and  8.  In  conformity  with  this  doctrine, 
the  ablest,  perhaps,  of  modern  metaphysicians  says,  "  The  course  of 
nature  is  nothing  but  the  will  of  the  Almighty,  operating  in  a  con- 
tinued, regular,  and  uniform  manner."  Samuel  Clarke.  The 
great  Sydenham  speaks  to  the  same  purpose,  in  a  passage  which  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  cite  hereafter.  Sydenham,  Opera  Universa, 
p.  139.   Lcyden,  1754, 
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and  final.  These  distinctions  may  deserve  a  CHAP, 
place  in  a  dictionary  of  the  Greek  language  ;  ^_  ^'  ,  j 
but  in  English  or  Latin,  they  adulterate  the 
language."  ^^  Yet  a  very  little  attention  will 
enable  us  to  perceive,  that  these  distinctions, 
instead  of  being  merely  verbal,  are  founded  in 
the  real  nature  of  things,  and  the  uniform  pro- 
cess of  thought  in  all  rational  creatures.  If 
truth  be  the  end  of  philosophy,  it  must  consist 
in  the  investigation  of  causes;  for  we  know  any 
proposition  to  be  true,  only  when  we  have  dis- 
covered the  causes  that  make  it  to  be  so ;  and 
our  knowledge  of  sensible  objects,  how  remote 
soever  from  perfection,  will,  notwithstanding, 
be  the  greater  in  proportion  to  our  acquaintance 
with  the  materials,  from  which  they  are  made; 
with  those  characterising  properties  w^hich  con- 
stitute their  nature,  and  from  which  they  derive 
their  name  ;  with  the  external  agents  that  have 
produced,  or  that  preserve  them  ;  and  wdth  the 
ends  and  uses  which  they  are  calculated  or 
intended  to  answer.  ^^  A  cause,  therefore,  is 
defined  briefly,  that  through  which  any  thing 
exists,  or  is  made,  or  is  known.  These  dis- 
tinctions are  just  and  solid  ;  they  are  not  barren 
generalities,  but,  as  will  presently  appear,  of  all 
truths  the  most  fruitful. 

They  were,  however,  grossly  mistaken  by  the  Mistated 
schoolmen,    who,  from  Aristotle's    doctrine    of  l^c^hodmen 
causes,  concluded  that  we  ought  to  reason  from  against 

'«  Dr.  Reid  in  Karnes's  Sketches,  vol.  iii.  p.  358, 
'■  New  Analysis,  p.  151. 
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CHAP.  tJicin,  synthetically  and  by  syllogism,  on  all 
K_J:  \^  J  subjects,  not  excepting  physicks.  This  error 
both  the      they  fell  into,    notwithstanding    the    })crpetual 

letter  and  .  v  a.\      •  ,.  i.        j.  -i-i.! 

thespiritof  waniuigs  ot  their  great  master  to  avoid  it.  In 
Anstotie*s   ^\^q  vcrv  Commencement    of  his  Physicks,   he 

text.  '^         ^  '^ 

observes,  "  Since  we  are  said  to  understand  any 
thing  when  we  know  its  causes,  it  might  seem 
that  the  study  of  nature  ought  to  begin  with 
causes  or  principles ;  and  this  would  certainly 
be  the  case,  if  things  absolutely  most  knowable, 
were  likewise  so  relatively ;  that  is,  if  things  the 
simplest  and  clearest  in  themselves,  were  also 
the  most  easily  comprehended  by  the  human 
understanding.  But,  as  this  does  not  hold,  we 
must  pursue  a  different  course,  and  proceed 
from  things  the  most  readily  seized  by  our  own 
faculties,  to  things  far  more  simple  and  more 
intelligible,  absolutely.  Man  is  so  formed,  as 
first  to  perceive  things  in  the  gross,  and  to  view 
all  objects  around  him,  promiscuously,  in  con- 
fused heaps.  By  degrees  he  learns  to  unfold 
complexity,  and  to  analyse  the  objects  of  his 
perception.  A  similar  process  is  carried  on  in 
the  acquirement  of  language.  General  names 
are  used,  before  w^e  limit  them  by  definitions. 
The  name  is  vague  and  doubtful ;  the  definition 
ascertains  its  application.  Very  young  children 
call  every  man  that  notices  them,  papa ;  and 
every  woman,  mama.  With  the  progress  of 
intelligence,  they  come  to  distinguish,  and  to 
know  the  right  use  of  these  appellations."  ^^     In 

'^  Physica,  1.  i.  c.  1. 
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liis  works  tlirouffhout,  he  reasons  to  tlie  same    CHAP. 

•  IT 

purpose,  declaring  that  knowledge  is  only  to  be  v_  '  i 
acquired  by  patient  observation  ;  by  examining, 
comparing,  and  classing  individual  objects^'* 
In  this  manner  the  mind  is  led  from  sense  and 
memory  to  experience,  from  experience  to  art, 
and  from  practical  arts  to  the  speculative 
sciences,  till  it  finally  reaches  the  loftiest  specu- 
lations of  all,  concerning  the  first  principles  of 
the  universe.  ^^  In  direct  opposition  to  this  doc- 
trine, the  schoolmen  audaciously  followed  the 
priori  road  ;  and  regardless  of  induction  from 
experience,  exclusively  cultivated  the  discursive 
faculty,  attempting  to  explain  nature  by  syllo- 
gisms, built  on  substantial  forms,  elementary 
virtues,  sympathies  and  antipathies,  and  an 
endless  variety  of  other  occult  qualities. 

This  extravagant  folly  was  justly  stigmatised  The  detec- 
from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  downward,  Jj^^JJj." 
by  a  succession  of  eminent  writers;  Patricius  of  e»'i*oi's,  wa» 
Ferrara,  Gassendi,  Hobbes,  Glanville,  Le  Clerc,  peal  to 
Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume.     "It  was  not,'*  j^^^',*eif^ 
these  writers  observed,  *'  from  the  definition  of  against  his 
fire,   for  instance,  that  we  know  it  to  be  pro-  followers, 
ductive  of  heat;  but  from  its  being  productive 
of  heat,  that  we  ascertain  its  nature  or  definition. 
This  definition,  if  good  for  any  thing,  must  be 
collected   from   observation   and   experience :" 
and  this  just  remark  was  barely  an  appeal  to 
Aristotle  himself,  against  the  perverters  of  his 
philosophy. 


19  Metaph.  1.  ii.    c.  2.  11.  15. 
'^  Metaph.  1.  iH.  c.  5. 
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In   the  edifice  of  that  pliilosopliy,    tlie  next 
stage   is   the   theory  of  custoiii,  or  of  wliat,  in 
Aristotle's   modem  phraseology,  is  called  the  association  of 
custxlmf*^    ideas.     Aristotle    is   the   first  author  who  enu- 
merated   and   explained   the  principles  of  this 
association,  and  shewed  its  mighty  effects  in  the 
formation  of  language,  and  regulating  tlie  whole 
Being         moral,  as  well  as    intellectual   system.  ^^      This 
misapplied  ]^^,.^^^^i^    ^f  liis    pliiloso])hy,  ovcrlookcd   by  the 
error.         schoolmcii,  met  with  })articular  attention  from 
the  writers  whom  I  have  just  named,  as  their 
opponents ;    but,    notwithstanding   the    respect 
due  to  the  characters  of  many  of  these  writers, 
and  to  the  ingenuity  of  all  of  them,  the  force  of 
truth  obliges  me  to  declare,  that  his  theory  of 
association  has  been  by   tliem  not  less  mistaken 
and  misapplied,  than  was  his  doctrine  of  causes 
by  the    schoolmen.      The    explanation    of  this 
matter  will  involve  a  short  history  of  the  pro- 
gress   of   modern    scepticism,    and    of    the    in- 
effectual endeavours  to  refute  it,  on  any  other 
principles    than    those    which    Aristotle,    above 
two  thousand  years  ago,  had  established. 
History  of       The  mischief  of  scepticism  may  be  traced  in 

modern  .  ....,,. 

•ccpticism.  modern  tunes  to  a  country  iruittul  m  great  men, 
and  also  in  great  errors.     The  most  ingenious, 

DesCartes.  but  fanciful  Des  Cartes,  unwilling  to  receive 
anything  for  truth,  that  could  not  be  proved  by 
reasoning,  pronounced,  **  I  doubt,  therefore,  I 
exist;"  not  being  aware  that,  in  this  proposition, 
he  was  guilty  of  the  sophism,   which  takes  for 

•I  See  New  Analysis,  p.  63.  et  seq.  and  Etiiics  throughout. 
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granted,  the  tiling  to  be  proved:  he  was  guilty  CHAP, 
also  of  another  grievous  error,  in  pronouncing  ,  ,J^'  / 
that  all  truth  must  be  obtained  by  demonstration, 
which,  as  above  proved  ^%  is  to  take  away  all 
demonstration,  and  all  truth  whatever.  Con- 
temporary with  Des  Cartes,  was  the  philosopher 
Hobbes,  who  not  only  sought  all  knowledge  Hobbes. 
from  reasoning,  but  reduced  all  reasoning  to 
computation  merely.  According  to  Hobbes, 
words  served  the  same  purpose  with  arithmetical 
ciphers  ;  all  knowledge  was  obtained  by  addition 
and  subtraction  ;  the  epithets  true  and  false, 
were  applicable  solely  to  words,  not  to  things ; 
independently  of  words,  neither  truth  nor  false- 
hood could  have  any  existence.  This  paradox 
had  been  anticipated  and  refuted  by  Aristotle, 
who  taught  that,  though  all  reasoning  must  be 
carried  on  by  words  or  signs,  yet  this  did  not 
destroy  the  reality,  or  specific  distinctions  of 
things.  Nothing  but  individuals  exist  in  nature; 
by  examining  and  comparing  these  individuals, 
we  are  enabled  to  class  and  name  them :  this 
general  name,  has  not,  indeed,  any  general  ar- 
chetype; it  is  merely  a  sign  to  recall  the  mental 
operations,  by  which  external  objects  have  been 
classed  and  assorted  ;  and  thus  arranged  into 
genera  and  species ;  but  whatever  can  be  pre- 
dicated of  a  genus,  will  hold  true  of  every 
species  comprehended  under  it ;  and  whatever 
can  be  predicated  of  a  species  will  hold  true  of 
every  individual  comprehended  under  it.  Truth 

J9  See  above,  p.  74. 
G 
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and  falsehood,  therefore,  consist  not  in  words, 
but  in  the  right  or  wrong  application  of  these 
words  to  individual  persons  or  things,  the  only 
realities  in  nature.'-^ 

Locke.  Locke,  the  philosopher  next  in  renown,  but 

far  superior  in  solid  worth  and  in  lasting  fame, 
rejected  the  scholastic  doctrine  of  innate  ideas. 
He  compared  the  mind  to  a  sheet  of  white 
paper,  open  to  any  characters  that  might  be 
written  on  it.  But  though  he  combated  victo- 
riously the  chimsera  of  innate  ideas,  he  enter- 
tained not  any  doubt  of  the  existence  of  acquired 
ideas,  both  general  and  particular.  These  ideas 
he  defines  "  the  objects  present  to  the  mind  in 
thinking;  the  furniture  with  which  the  mind 
must  be  supplied ;  and  the  only  objects  about 
which  thought  can  be  employed." 

Berkeley.  In  combining  this  error  with  the  many  im- 
portant truths  contained  in  his  immortal  work, 
Locke  unadvisedly  infringed  a  maxim  per- 
petually inculcated  by  Aristotle,  **  that  nothing 
is  practically  more  pernicious  to  the  cause  of 
truth,  than  mixing  it  with  ever  so  small  a  quan- 
tity of  palpable  falsehood."  The  acuteness  of 
Berkeley,  readily  perceived,  that  Locke's  gene- 
ral ideas  were  absolutely  and  altogether  incon- 
ceivable.^^   How  was  it  possible  to  form  an  idea 

^0  Zv  ciSecrt  rots  aKrOirrois  ra  vorrra  en.  Aristot.  de  Anima.  1.  Ui.  C.  9. 
Conf.  Analyt.  1.  i.  c.  11. 

21  Berkeley's  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge  were  published  in 
1710,  and  his  Dialogncs  between  Hylas  and  Philonous,  in  1713. 
But  I  have  a  book  before  me,  published  in  1702,  entitled  "Anti- 
scepticism,"  or  Notes  on  Locke's  Essay,  showing  that  his  doctrine 
of  ideas  is  untenable,  and  must  lead  to  scepticism.     The  author  is 
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of  an  animal  that  belonged  to  none  of  the  tribes   CHAP. 

•  .II 

of  animals  ;  or  of  a  triangle,  neither  isosceles, 

equilateral,  nor  scalene,  nor  possessing  any  of 
the  properties  by  which  triangles  are  affected? 
Berkeley  therefore  declared  general  ideas  to  be 
equally  chimerical  with  the  innate  ;  and  pro- 
nounced, as  Aristotle  had  done  before  him, 
that  for  the  purpose  of  general  reasoning,  it  was 
not  necessary  to  introduce  such  fictions,  but 
only  to  know  that  one  general  term,  that  is  the 
name  of  a  genus,  might  be  predicated  of  many 
species,  and  that  the  name  of  a  species  might  be 
predicated  of  many  individuals.^^ 

Berkeley,  however,  still  retained  and  employed 
the  word  "  idea"  in  its  application  to  particu- 
lar objects  ;  and,  instead  of  barely  stating  the 
fact,  that  we  perceived,  remembered,  and  con- 
sidered them,  he  said  "  we  had  ideas  of  them  :'* 
adding  "  that  by  our  senses,  we  have  the 
knowledge  only  of  our  sensations  or  ideas,  call 
them  which  you  will :  but  the  senses  do  not  in- 
form us  that  things  exist  without  a  mind,  or 
unperceived,  like  to  those  which  are  perceived. 
On  the  contrarv,  as  there  can  be  no  notion  or 
thought,  but  in  a  thinking  being,  so  there  can 
be  no  sensation  but  in  a  sentient  being;  it  is 
the  act  of  a  sentient  being ;  its  very  essence 
consists   in   being   felt.      To  believe  that  any 

Henry  Lee,  rector  of  Tichmarsh, in  Northamptonshire;  an  inelegant 
writer  certainly,  but,  as  to  the  non-existence  of  ideas,  pithy  in 
argument. 

22  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge.   Conf.  Aristot.  Analyt.  I.  i. 
c.  11.  p.  141. 
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quality  in  a  thing  inanimate  can  resemble  a  sens- 
ation is  absurd,  and  a  contradiction  in  terms."  ^ 

Huiiie.  Reasoning  on  the  principles  of  Berkeley,  who 

was  no  sceptic  in  religion,  Hume  prosecutes  the 
argument:  **  The  mind  has  never  any  thing 
present  to  it,  but  its  perceptions,  (sensations  or 
ideas,)  and  cannot  possibly  reach  any  experience 
of  their  connection  with  objects.  The  supposi- 
tion, therefore,  of  such  a  connection,  is  without 
any  foundation  in  reasoning.  To  have  recourse 
to  the  veracity  of  the  Supreme  Being,  in  order 
to  prove  the  veracity  of  our  senses,  is  surely 
making  a  very  unexpected  circuit :  if  his 
veracity  were  at  all  concerned  in  this  matter, 
our  senses  would  be  entirely  infallible  ;  because 
it  is  not  possible  that  he  can  ever  deceive  :  not 
to  mention  that  if  the  external  world  be  once 
called  in  doubt,  we  shall  be  at  a  loss  for  argu- 
ments, by  which  to  prove  the  existence  of  that 
Being  or  any  of  his  attributes."^'* 

D*Aiem-  D'Alembert,  the  contemporary,  and  the  friend 

of  Hume^,  speaks  to  the  same  purpose,  only 
with  more  tenderness  for  the  external  world, 
whose  physical  laws  had  been  the  great  object 
of  his  study.  "  A  resistless  propensity,  (he  says,) 
forces  us  to  admit  the  existence  of  the  objects 
to  which  we  refer  our  sensations,  and  which  we 
believe  to  be  their  causes  j  a  propensity  which 

**  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,  sect.  xiii. 

**  Essay  on  the  Academical  Philosophy. 

**  I  often  heard  them  speak  with  much  respect,  and  much  philo- 
sophical affection  for  each  other.  When  Hume  died  in  1776,  he  left 
D'Alembert  his  diamond  rins. 
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many  have  regarded  as  the  work  of  a  superior  c  H  A  P. 
being,  and  as  the  most  convincing  proof  of  the  ,  ^^'_ 
existence  of  external  objects.  In  effect,  as  tliere 
is  not  any  relation  between  each  sensation  and 
the  object  which  occasions  it,  or  to  which,  at 
least,  we  refer  it,  w^e  cannot  possibly,  by  reason- 
ing, obtain  a  passage  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
It  is  by  a  kind  of  instinct  only,  a  thing  surer 
than  reason  itself,  that  we  are  forced  to  take 
this  wide  step."  '^  In  all  this  there  is  a  mix- 
ture of  truth  and  of  error.  As  to  the  part 
w^hich  is  true,  namely,  tliat  our  sensations  are 
not  resemblances  of  external  objects,  Aristotle 
had  declared  it  explicitly,  though  modestly. 
"  To  say  that  external  objects  are  not  like  to  our 
perceptions  of  them,  may  betrue^'^j  for  our  per- 
ceptions or  sensations  are  affections  of  the  per- 
cipient or  sentient  being ;  but  to  deny  that 
there  are  external  causes  producing  our  sens- 
ations, and  existing  independently  of  them,  is 
absurd  ;  for  sensation  cannot  be  its  own  work  : 
it  must  be  caused  by  something  that  is  prior  to 
it  ;    for    the    principle    of   motion    necessarily 

'i<5  Melange  de  Philosophie,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  16.  Edit.  Amsterdam. 

«7  Notwithstanding  this  passage,  Mr,  Stewart  writes  boldly, 
"  For  my  own  part,  I  see  no  good  reason  for  supposing  that  Locke 
did  not  believe  our  ideas  of  primary  qualities  are  really  resemblances 
or  copies  of  these  qualities,  when  we  /mow  for  certain  that,  till  our 
own  timeSf  this  has  been  the  universal  doctrine  of  the  schools,  from 
Aristotle  doivnwards.^^  Stewart's  Essays,  E.i.  p.  23.  We,  see,  how- 
ever, that  Aristotle  by  no  means  maintained  the  doctrine  ascribed  to 
him ;  we  see  farther,  that  his  philosophy  soared  above,  and  super- 
seded the  distinction  of  primary  and  secondary  qualities,  as  ex- 
plained by  Locke  in  his  Essay,  1.  i.  c,  8. 

G    3 
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CHAP,   precedes  the   movement  communicated."-^     It 
t  _^  ^  -^ i  may    be    admitted,     therefore,    without    falling 
into  scepticism,   that  our  sensations,    or    ideas, 
do  not  in  the  least  resemble  external  objects ; 
but,  nevertheless,  Alembert  errs  in  saying  '*  that 
there  is  not  any  relation  between  each  sensation 
and  the  object  to  which  we  refer  it."    The  re- 
lation   between    them   is    the  strongest  of  all, 
namely,  that  of  cause  and  effect :  the  soul  could 
no  more  have  sensations,  without  something  ex- 
terior and  distinct  from  itself  to  cause  them, 
than  it  could  create  itself. 
The  ideal        The  ideal   system    of  Mr.   Locke,   with   the 
sccptic^^  consequences  deduced  from  it  by  Berkeley  and 
opposedby  Humc,  wcrc  profcssedly  attacked  in  this  country 
and  Dr.       by  two   wuitcrs  of  just  celebrity:  by  Dr.  Reid, 
Beattie.       |.|^g    ^j,^^  ^^  point  of  time,  and  also  the  more 
accurate  and  more  profound;  and  by  Dr.  Beattie, 
the   more  eloquent,    and,  therefore,  the    more 
popular.     The  doctrine  of  ideas  had  been  called 
by  Aristotle  a  metaphor.-^     Reid  showed  it  to 

-8  Metaph.  1.  iv.  c.  5.  p.  879.  Our  sensations  are  excited  by 
motions  in  the  organs,  occasioned  by  in)pulse.  See  what  is  said  in 
New  Analysis,  p.  49 — 52.  "  With  regard  to  impulse,"  Mr.  Stewart 
(vol.  ii.  p.  511.)  says  he  has  the  misfortune  to  differ  from  his  very 
learned  and  highly  respected  friend,  Mr.  Prt^vost,  of  Geneva,  whose 
opinion  on  tliis  point  may  be  collected  from  the  two  following  sen- 
tences. "  La  cause  differe  du  simple  signe  precurseur,  par  sa  force 
et  son  energie  productive;  Timpulsion  est  un  phdnom^ne  si 
commun,  soumis  a  des  loix  si  bien  discutees,  que  toute  cause,  qui 
s*y  reduit,  semble  former  une  classe  dminente,  et  meriter  seule  le  nom 
d'agcnt."  Kssais  de  Philosophic,  t.  ii.  p.  174,  175.  But  Aristotle's 
reasoning  in  this  place  will  be  equally  convincing,  whether  we  con- 
sider causes  as  real  eflicients,  or  merely  as  constant  forerunners. 

♦9  See  New  Analysi:>,  pp  61.  and  96. 
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be  a  mere  Iiypothesis,  and  one  altogether  un-  CHAP, 
tenable  ;  and  yet,  strange  to  tell,  after  demolish-  v  '  ^  j 
ing  the  theory  itself,  he,  as  well  as  his  follower, 
Dr.  Beattie,  and  more  recently  Professor  Stewart, 
admit  the  reasonableness  of  all  the  sceptical 
inferences  that  have  been  drawn  from  it.  "We 
cannot,"  says  Dr.  Reid,  **  by  reasoning  from  our 
sensations,  collect  the  existence  of  bodies  at  all, 
far  less  any  of  their  qualities.  This  hath  been 
proved  by  unanswerable  arguments,  by  the 
Bishop  of  Cloyne,  and  by  the  author  of  the 
Treatise  of  Human  Nature." ^^  Mr.  Stewart 
speaks  to  the  same  purpose.  "  It  is  but  justice 
to  Mr.  Hume  to  acknowledge,  that  his  Treatise 
furnished  to  Dr.  Reid  all  the  premises  from 
which  his  conclusions  are  drawn  ;  and  that  he 
(Mr.  Hume)  is  therefore  fairly  entitled  to  the 
honour  of  having  reduced  logicians  to  the  alter- 
native of  either  admitting  his  sceptical  infer- 
ences, or  of  acknowledging  the  authority  of 
some  instinctive  principles  of  belief  overlooked 
by  Mr.  Locke."  ^^  We  shall  see  presently,  what 
these  instinctive  principles  are,  and  what  degree 
of  authority  is  due  to  them.  But  method  re- 
quires, that  I  should  first  prosecute,  a  little 
farther,  the  progress  of  scepticism. 

It  was  formerly  observed,  that  in  the  vicissi-  Custom, or 
tudes  of  the  world,  and  in  all  the  changes  of  don,  its 
things  around  us,  we  see  not  the  band  that  knits  p^^^*"  ""- 

o  '  ^  liniitcd,  ac- 

the  event  which  precedes  to  that  which  com-  cording  to 
monly  follows  it.     All  we  perceive  is,  the  fre^ 

-0  Reid's  Enquiry,  c.  v.  sect.  3.  p.  92. 
3'  Elements,  vol.  ii.  p.  332. 

o  4 
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CHAP,  quency  of  their  conjunction  ;  but,  by  no  means, 
their  necessary  connection.^^   Of  this  necessary 
connection,  Mr.    Hume,  therefore,    denies  the 
existence.    There  is  no  real  nexus  among  events: 
cause  and  effect,  in  their  usual  acceptations,  are 
words  without  a  meaning  ;  mere   fictions  of  the 
brain ;  phantoms  conjured  up  by  thepower  of  asso- 
ciation or  custom.  "  Custom  then,  and  not  reason, 
is  the  ground  of  all  our  conclusions  concerning 
existence,  or  matter  of  fact.     'Tis  custom  that 
renders  our  experience  useful  to  us,  and  makes 
us  expect,  for  the  future,  a  similar  train  of  events 
with  those  which  have  appeared  in   the  past. 
Without  the  influence  of  custom,  we  should  be 
entirely  ignorant  of  every  matter  of  fact,  beyond 
what  is  immediately  present  to  the  memory  or 
senses."^    Indeed  !  this  certainly  is  to  carry  the 
power  of  custom  far  beyond  the  limits  assigned 
to  it,  by  the  first  author,  who  not  merely  discri- 
minated its  effects,  but  explained  its  laws  of  ac- 
tion. Mighty  are  those  effects  in  disciplining  the 
appetites  and  affections,  and  reducing  them  to 
that    harmony  with    reason,   which    constitutes 
moral  virtue.     Mighty  also,  are  those   effects  in 
forming  the  intellectual  habits,  and  in  adorning 
the  mind,  with  arts  and  sciences.     But  custom 
cannot  supersede  the  office  of  intellect  in  sup- 
plying those  primary  truths,  on  which  all  others 
hinge.    The  firmest  of  these  is,  that  for  every 
change  in  the  universe  there  must  be  an  adequate 
cause.  To  deny  this,  subverts  all  the  powers  of  the 

^~  Sec  above,  p.  79. 

"  Essay,  vol.  ii.  p.  .54.  Edit.  1767. 
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understanding.  It  is  a  truth  original  and  tran-  CHAP 
scendent ;  no  proposition  clearer  than  itself  can  v  ', 
be  employed  to  prove  it  j  no  argument  against 
it,  is  at  all  intelligible  ;  and  in  every  step  of 
ratiocination,  and  every  action  of  life,  we  are 
guided  by  its  influence,  or  controuled  by  its 
authority. 

To  Mr.  Hume's  theory  of  cause  and  effect,  Hume's 
his  doctrine  of  belief  is  a  natural  corollary.  All  beiilf."^  ^^ 
truth  is  consistent ;  and,  in  an  ingenious  and 
powerful  mind,  there  will  be  found  a  certain 
consistency  among  the  greatest  errors.  *'  The 
imagination,"  he  observes,  **  has  the  command 
over  all  its  ideas.  It  can  mix  and  vary  them  in 
all  the  ways  possible.  It  can  paint  them  out  to 
itself  with  every  circumstance  that  belongs  to  an 
historical  fact,  which  is  believed  with  the  greatest 
certainty.  Wherein  therefore  consists  the  dif- 
ference between  such  a  fiction  and  belief?  It 
lies  not  in  any  peculiar  idea;  for  the  mind 
having  a  command  over  all  its  ideas,  could  easily 
annex  this  idea,  and  consequently  be  able  to  be- 
lieve whatever  it  pleases.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  the  difference  between  fiction  and  belief^'*, 
lies  in  some  sentiment,  or  feeling,  which  is  an- 
nexed to  the  latter,  not  to  the  former,  and 
which  depends  not  on  the  will,  nor  can  be 
commanded  at  pleasure.      It  must  be  excited 

'*  There  is,  in  the  text,  a  little  inaccuracy  of  expression:  fiction  is 
contrasted  with  belief,  whereas  it  ought  to  be  contrasted  with  reality; 
and  a  fictitious  story  set  in  opposition  to  an  authentic  fact;  but  I 
wave  this  objection,  for  Mr  Hume's  language  may  be  here  under- 
stood, and  is,  in  general,  eminently  perspicuous. 
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by  nature,  like  all  our  other  sentiments  ;  and 
must  arise  from  the  particuhir  situation  in  whieh 
the  mind  is  placed  at  any  particular  juncture. 
Whenever  any  object  is  presented  to  the 
memory  or  senses,  it  immediately,  by  the 
force  of  custom,  carries  the  imagination  to 
conceive  that  object  which  is  usually  conjoined 
to  it;  and  this  conception  is  attended  with  a 
feeling  or  sentiment,  different  from  the  loose  re- 
veries of  the  fancy.  In  this  consists  the  whole 
Antici-        mystery  of  belief." '"^^  Had  Aristotle  foreseen  that, 

patcd  and  .  . 

refuted  at  the  distance  of  two  thousand  and  ibur  h un- 
tie. "^^""  dred  years,  such  a  person  as  Mr.  Hume  should 
come  into  the  world  and  write  the  above  pas- 
sage, he  could  not  have  anticipated  and  refuted 
his  sophistry  in  more  plain  words  than  the  fol- 
low^ing  :  —  **  Belief,"  (or  rather  the  Greek  word 
exactly  corresponding  to  it),  **is  derived  from  the 
Greek  verb,  signifying  to  persuade ;  it,  therefore, 
implies  persuasion  ;  but  persuasion  implies  rea- 
son ;  wherefore,  belief  is  a  conviction  of  the 
understanding,  not  a  mere  feeling  or  sentiment, 
or  unaccountable  irrational  propensity,  proceed- 
ing entirely  from  custom." '^'^  It  must  here  be 
remembered,  that  Aristotle  was  the  first  philo- 
sopher who  i)roved  custom  to  be  a  specific  prin- 
ciple of  action,  which,  independently  of  tlie 
understanding  or  the  will,  leads  us  to  repeat, 
with  facility,  and  with  pleasure,  such  actions  of 
the  mind  and  body  as  have  been  often  repeated 


•'''•  Hume's  Essays,  vol.  ii.   p.  57. 

3*  Dc  Aiiiiua,  1.  iii.  c.  4.    Coiif.  Khctoric,  passim. 
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bef'ore^^:  it  is  a  principle,  he  says,  '*  that  ope-   CHAP, 
rates  powerfully  on  man,  and  on  many  of  those 
inferior  animals,  with  which  he  is  best  acquainted. 
Fancy,  or  rather  phantasy  ^*^,  is  also  common  to 
man  and  the  better  sort  of  brutes.     Phantasy  is 
the  revival,  more  or  less  vivid,  of  preceding  sens- 
ations ;  an  involuntary  train  of  images  succeed- 
ing  to  one  another,    in    consequence   of  their 
usual  conjunction  by  resemblance,  contiguity  in 
time  or  place,  or  any  other  bond  of  association 
whether  natural  or  artificial.     Operating  on  the 
coarse  and  complex  intimations  of  sense,  without 
analysis  and  without  any  kind  of  reasoning,  the 
phantasy,  through  the  seen,  is  conducted  to  the 
unseen  ;  from  the  antecedent,  it  is  led  to  repre- 
sent the  ordinary  consequent ;  and  brutes  disci- 
plined by  custom    and   phantasy    perform,    on 
many  occasions,  the  actions  of  reasonable  crea- 
tures.    Astonishing,  however,  as  may  be  their 
effects,  phantasy,  custom,  association,  all  origi- 
nate in  the  sensitive  part  of  our  nature,  and  are 
clearly  distinguishable  from  intelligence,  science, 
reasoning,    opinion,  which  belongs    exclusively 
to  the  understanding.     Of  these  four,  opinion 
is  to  be  regarded  as  the  lowest  stage  of  opera- 
tions intellectual,  and   phantasy  as  the  highest 
stage  of  operations  merely  sensitive  :  but  these 
two,  notwithstanding  their  near  approximation, 
may  be   clearly  discriminated ;  for  opinion  im- 
plies belief;  belief,  persuasion  ;  persuasion,  rea- 

s7  Rhetoric,  1.  i.   c.  lo- 
ss The  good  old  English  word  agreeing  in  sound  and  sense  with  the 
Greek,  <pavra<ria. 
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son  ;  which  hist   cannot  subsist  in  natures  irra- 
tionah^^ 

I  have  thus  endeavoured,  witli  brevity,  and  I 
hope  with  perspicuity,  to  denioHsli  the  founda- 
tions and  groundwork  of  scepticism.  Tlie  design 
of  my  present  undertaking  forbids  me  to  enter 
into  details  ;  nor  is  the  thing  at  all  necessary  ; 
for,  if  the  corrupt  source  is  destroyed,  its  cloudy 
exhalations  will  disperse  by  their  own  levity.  I 
now  proceed  to  examine  the  arguments  of  those 
who  have  professedly  answered  the  sceptics  on 
principles  different  from  those  which  the  Stagirite 
had  established.  In  this  examination  the  philoso- 
phy of  Dr.  Reid,  and  that  of  Mr.  Stewart,  will 
deserve  especial  attention  ;  and  1  am  compelled 
to  declare  in  the  outset,  that  notwithstanding 
many  excellent  collateral  speculations,  with 
which  that  philosophy  abounds,  I  have  insuper- 
able objections  to  its  solidity  as  a  system,  and 
also  much  doubt  the  possibility  of  reaching  any 
sound  philosophical  truth  by  the  method  in  which 
those  most  respectable  writers  have  proceeded. 
Dr.  Reid's  enquiry  into  the  human  mind  origin- 
ated in  the  praiseworthy  purpose  of  refuting 
scepticism.  He  says,  **  I  did  not  tiiink  of  calling 
in  question  the  principles  commonly  received 
with  regard  to  tlie  human  understanding,  until  the 
Treatise  of  Human  Nature  was  published  inl739. 
The  ingenious  author  of  that  treatise,  reasoning 
upon  the  principles  of  Mr.  Locke,  w^ho  was  no 

&c.     Rhetoric-,  1.  i.  c.  10, 
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sceptic,  hath  built  a  system  of  scepticism,  which  c  H  A  P. 
leaves  no  ground  to  beUeveany  one  thing  rather  ^  ": 
than  its  contrary.  His  reasoning  appeared  to 
me  to  be  just;  there  was  therefore  a  necessity 
to  call  in  question  the  principles  on  which  it  was 
founded,  or  to  admit  the  conclusion."^  In  what 
manner,  then,  does  Dr.  Reid  oppose  M.  Hume's 
principles  ?  Not  by  reason ;  for  this  he  allows 
to  be  on  the  side  of  his  adversary;  but  by  the 
supposed  existence  of  a  great  number  of  "  ori- 
ginal  instinctive  unaccountable  propensities  to 
beheve,"**^  constituting  collectively  what  he  calls 
common  sense.  This  phrase  is  by  no  means 
synonymous  with  good  sense,  which  implies  in- 
tellect, reason,  and  experience  ;  whereas,  "  com- 
mon sense,"  in  the  meaning  here  assigned  to  it 
by  Dr.  Reid,  and  as  it  is  still  more  completely 
defined  in  the  words  of  the  nearest  of  his  fol- 
lowers, "  is  a  power  that  perceives  truth  and 
commands  belief,  not  by  progressive  argumenta- 
tion, but  by  an  instantaneous,  instinctive,  and 
irresistible  impulse,  derived  neither  from  educa- 
tion nor  from  habit,  but  from  nature ;  acting 
independently  of  our  will,  whenever  its  object 
is  presented,  according  to  an  established  law, 
and  therefore  properly  called  sense ;  and  acting 
in  a  similar  manner  upon  all,  or  at  least  a  great 
majority  of  mankind,  and  therefore  called  com- 
mon  sense."  ^ 

Accordingly  Dr.  Reid  and  Dr.  Beattie  enu- 

'^0  Reid's  Enquiry.     Dedication,  p.  v. 

*'  Reid,  passim. 

42  Beattie  on  Truth,  p.  45.    Fifth  edit, 
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C  M  A  P.  nicrate  a  great  many  of  these  '*  original  instinc- 
^  J^-  ,  tive  principles,  or  ultimate  grounds  of  belief." 
And  by  Mr.  S.  is  more  circumspect  and  more  cautious 
Mr.  Stew-  ^'i-i^  regard  to  their  number,  but  compensates 
by  the  great  weight  which  he  allows  to  those 
few  instinctive  principles  which  he  admits. 
Throughout  all  his  volumes,  he  dwells  '*  on  an 
instinctive  expectation  of  the  continuance  of 
the  laws  of  nature'^\"  which  he  pronounces, 
though  a  tiling  of  late  discovery,  to  be  the  found- 
ation of  the  new  inductive  logic,  destined  to 
supersede  the  logic  of  Aristotle,  which  Mr. 
Stewart,  as  we  have  seen,  has  continually  con- 
founded with  the  contemptible  jargon  of  the 
schools.  This  instinctive  principle,  he  says,  was 
first  acknowledged  for  an  original  and  ultimate 
law  of  our  constitution  by  Dr.  Reid,  and  by 
Mr.  Turgot,  the  famous  French  controller  of 
finance.  But  is  this  discovery,  so  very  late  in 
being  made,  any  discovery  at  all  ?  Is  it  not  a 
mere  corollary^  from  the  doctrine  of  causes 
above  established  ?  Our  expectation  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  laws  of  nature,  is  a  deduction 
from  the  more  general  truth,  that  all  efl^ects  must 
have  their  causes,  and  that  these  causes  will 
never  cease  to  operate,  till  some  new  causes 
interpose  to  counteract  the  force,  or  change  the 
mode  of  their  operation.  In  these  conclusions, 
Newton""  agrees  with  Aristotle,  and  admits  them 
for  the  foundations  of  his  philosophy.  Mr. 
Stewart's  groundwork  of  the  inductive  logic,   is 

•'^  Elements,  vol.  ii.  p,  330. 

''^  ScchisKcgula' pliilosophamli.    Principia,  1.  iii.  sub  initio. 
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not  therefore  an  ultimate  principle  in  our  nature,  c  H  A  P. 
for  which  no  reason  can  be  given  ;  it  is  a  prin-  ^^^; 
ciple,  not  instinctive,  but  rational :  it  is  a  pro- 
position flowing  from  a  more  general  proposition ; 
to  deny  which,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  and 
this  more  general  proposition  is  not  barren,  as 
Mr.  Stewart  acknowledges  the  foundation  of  his 
inductive  logic  and  all  other  axioms  to  be"*^,  but 
productive  of  new  and  most  important  truths  ; 
witness  the  use  made  of  it  by  mathematicians,  "^ 
and  the  application  of  it  by  the  acute "^^  Butler, 
in  his  discourse  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul  ; 
wherein  he  shows  the  justness  of  the  inference, 
that  the  soul  will  continue  to  exist  till  the  opera- 
tion of  some  cause  able  to  destroy  it,  and  that 
death  is  not  such  a  cause. 

The  schoolmen  failed  signally  in  their  attempt  The  new 
to  explain   natural  philosophy  by  logic.     More  pyi^so!^ 
modern  metaphysicians  have  experienced  a  fail-  phy- 
ure  not  less  signal,  in  applying  the  rules  of  phy- 
sical investigation  to  subjects  purely  intellectual. 
This  appears  to  me  to  have  been  remarkably  tiie 
case,  since  their  adoption  of  the  new  theory  of 
causes,  which  resolves  them  into  mere  conjunc- 
tions ;  a  theory  commonly  ascribed  to  Mr.  Hume, 
from  the  celebrity  given  to  it  by  that  elegant  and 
acutewriter.  '«ln  physical  events,"  hesays, '*how 
closely  soever  they  may  seem  to  be  concatenated 
weperceivenot  any  real  nexus,  anynecessarybond 
of  connection.   All  we  perceive  is  their  ordinary 

■i^  Vol.  ii.  c.  3.  p.  244.  et  seq. 

46  See  Wallis's  Algebra,  p.  308.    Edit.  1685. 

47  Butler's  Analogy,  chap.  i. 
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CHAP,    conjunction,  that    certain  events   precede,  and 
V  .-  '^/  others  commonly  follow  them.     This  frequency 
suggests  the  idea  of  constancy ;  and  when  the 
conjecture  of  constancy  is  verified,  as  far  as  our 
experience  reaches,  we    flatter   ourselves   with 
liaving  discovered  a  general  law  of  nature,  until 
further  experience  enables  us  to  resolve  this  sup- 
posed  general  law  into  one  still  more  general. 
In    this    manner  we    proceed   generalising   our 
knowledge,  till  we  reach  the  ultimate  limits  of 
physical  science.  But  after  all  our  efforts,  we  come 
not,  by  a  single  step,  nearer  to  the  discovery  of 
any  real  connection  among  the  phenomena.  They 
still  remain,  in  themselves,  insulated  facts,  associ- 
ated only  in  the  mind  by  frequent  or  constant 
conjunction,    by  no   means   indissolubly   linked 
together,  the  necessary  effects  of  various  powers 
competent  to  produce   them."     It   is  childish 
therefore  to  say,  with  Virgil, 

Felix  qui  potuit  rerum  cognoscere  caussas ; 

or  to  define,  with  Aristotle,  **  philosophy  to  be 
the  investigation  of  causes,"  since  no  real  cause 
can  ever  be  discovered. 
How  far  it       The  ucw  inductivc  philosophy,  founded  solely 
duced  by     ou  obscrvatiou  and  experiment,  and  substituting 
Lord  <<customary  conjunctions,"  for  causes,  is  ascribed 

by  Dr.  Reid  and  Mr.  Stewart,  as  it  had  previ- 
ously been  by  D'Alembert  and  Diderot,  to  the 
original  and  profound  genius  of  Lord  Bacon. 
This  great  man,  however,  will  be  found  to  speak 
of  causes  and  effects,  as  all  rational  enquirers 
into  nature  had  done  before  him.     He  uses  the 
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words  in  the  same  sense  in  which  they  are  taken  CHAP, 
by  Aristotle,  and  in  which  that  philosopher,  ,  ]^' 
according  to  his  constant  practice,  has  been  at 
pains  to  define  them.  To  obviate  this  apparent 
inconsistency,  Mr.  S.  maintains,  that  Bacon, 
wliile  he  adopted  the  letter  of  the  old  doctrine, 
yet  followed,  in  all  his  writings,  the  spirit  of  the 
new  one.  ^^  This  remark,  notwithstanding  re- 
peated perusals  of  all  these  writings,  I  am  una- 
ble to  verify.  Bacon  no  where  identifies  conco- 
mitancy  with  causation  ;  but,  as  causes  are  things 
deep  and  hidden,  he  exhorts  those  who  prose- 
cute the  study  of  nature,  not  to  put  up  with  the 
first  that  may  occur,  but  to  search  to  the  bottom, 
till  the  true  causes  are  discovered  by  observation, 
accompanied,  when  necessary,  by  experiments. 
With  experiments,  however,  it  should  seem  that 
he  was  not  himself  much  occupied,  nor  does  it 
appear,  from  his  works,  that  he  made  a  single 
discovery.  But  he  recommended  experimental 
philosophy  to  the  world  with  all  the  efficacy  of 
his  powerful  and  fervid  mind,  at  a  crisis  when 
Europe  advanced,  by  wide  steps,  to  emancipation 
from  monkish  superstition  and  warlike  barbarity, 
and  when,  its  several  states  having  been  formed 
into  a  political  system,  and  kings  having  ob- 
tained a  full  command  over  the  national  force, 
the  ravages  of  unceasing  internal  discord  were 
restrained,  and  the  finer  spirits  in  each  country 
were  permitted  in  secure  leisure  to  cultivate,  un- 
obstructed,' the  pursuits  of  science.    Hence  the 

^7  Elements,  vol.  ii.  p.  314,  6c  seq. 
H 
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CHAP,    many  individuals  and   private   bodies   of    men 
V    ^^'     J  wliich  distinguished  themselves  in  this  honourable 
career  ;  and  hence,  according  to  the  natural  pro- 
gress of  society  when  impelled  in  a  favourable 
direction,  the  numerous  public  institutions  es- 
tablished for  the  express  purpose  of  cultivating 
experimental  knowledge. 
Wherein         With  the   glory  of  those  institutions,  and  of 
andwherel  ^^^^  illustrious  individuals  composing  them,  the 
in  he  dif-    name  of  Bacon  is  most  iustly  associated.     His 

fered  from  .        ,  i  ,  . 

Aristotle,  rcuown  has  long  been  m  the  ascendant ;  but  it 
is  not  likely  to  be  heightened  with  posterity  by  his 
eagerness  to  combat  the  imputed  errors  of  Aris- 
totelism,  instead  of  profiting,  still  more  than  he  has 
done,  from  its  substantial  truths.  Concerning 
the  contradistinction,  however,  of  efficient  causes 
and  customary  conjunctions,  the  two  philosophers 
thought  alike.  For  in  interpreting  the  secrets 
of  nature  as  well  as  in  exploring  those  of  the 
human  heart,  Aristotle  had,  before  Lord  Bacon, 
considered  "  customary  conjunctions'*  under  the 
heads  of  symptoms,  signs,  and  criterions,  or 
proofs'*^:  a  view  of  things  from  which  he  was 
denominated  nature's  interpreter  or  secretary.'*^ 
With  regard  to  final  causes,  indeed,  Aristotle 
and  the  modern  supplanters  of  his  philosophy, 
thought  quite  differently.  Des  Cartes  totally 
excluded  final  causes  from  his  inquiries^^ ;  and 
Bacon  pronounced  them  to  be,  like  the  virgins 

♦8  ^ufxirrufiaTa,  (rr]fieia,  Tc«/xTjpto.     Pliysic.  &  Rhetor,  passim;  and 
his  treatises  De  Somno,  Sec.  p.  685  to  700. 

^Q  Suidas  in  Aristot.  &  Diogenes  Laertius  in  Aristot.  p.  286. 
^>  See  his  Meditations.    Medit.  iv. 
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dedicated  to  God,  barren. ^^  But  in  the  works  CHAP, 
of  Aristotle  throughout,  these  vihfied  virgins  .  '  7 
are  honoured  as  the  sources  of  light  and  truth, 
as  the  principles  of  all  order  and  beauty  in  the 
material  world,  and  of  all  harmony  and  happi- 
ness in  the  moral.^^  In  this  instance,  at  least, 
antiquity,  as  Cicero  says  on  another  occasion, 
being  nearer  to  a  divine  origin,  more  clearly 
discerned  the  truth  ^^;  for  the  deposed  final  causes 
are  reinstated  in  their  just  authority  by  the  great 
Newton,  and  recognised  by  all  his  legitimate 
successors'^'* :  and  in  physiology,  anatomy,  and 
the  other  sciences  most  progressive  in  modern 
times,^^  the  contemplation  of  these  causes  is  well 
known  to  have  been  fruitful  in  many  new  and 
important  discoveries. 

The  wonderful  improvements  of  natural  phi-  Why  the 
losophy  during  the  course  of  the  last  two  cen-  method?9 
turies,  should  seem  to  have  inspired  the  vain  j^^PP^ica- 

^,         T  .  .     .,         .  ble  to  me- 

hope  or  makmg  simuar   improvements   in   the  taphy- 
sciences  of  morals  and  metaphysicks.     This   it 
was  expected  might  be  done  by  analysing  the 
mind  itself,  according  to  the  Baconian  method 
in  physicks,  by  observation  and  experiment.  But 

51  De  Augment.  Scientiarum,  sect.yi.  Bacon  says  this  in  regard  to 
physicks :  in  metaphysicks,  he  acknowledges  the  importance  of  final 
causes.     See  the  same  work,  sect.  v. 

52  Metaphys.  1.  ii.  c.  2.  p.  857.  &  Physic,  passim. 
55  Antiquitas,  quae  quo  propius  ad  divinam  originem,  eo  magis 

quae  vera  erant,  cernebat. 

5^  Confer.  Newton's  Optics,  Query  28.  S.  Clarke  on  the  Being 
and  Attributes,  &c.  Maclaurin*s  Philosophical  Discoveries,  b.  i. 
c.  2.  pp.  29  &  JO. 

55  See  particularly  the  Baron  Cuvier's  Theorie  de  la  Terre,  passim. 
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the  workinc^s  of  the  mind  are  invisible  and  im- 
palpable  ;  their  existence  is  altogetlier  fugitive  ; 
they  cannot  be  caught  in  tlie  fact,  nor  in  the 
way  of  experiment,  be  subjected  to  the  tor- 
ture. If  we  would  know  them,  it  is  not  by 
their  transient  imperceptible  actions,  but  by 
their  plain  and  permanent  works: — the  classifica- 
tion of  the  various  objects  of  thought ;  the 
formation  of  language  ;  the  discrimination  of  the 
different  orders  of  truth,  moral  and  metaphy- 
sical, contingent  and  necessary ;  and  the  glori- 
ous edifices  which  they  have  reared  of  arts  and 
sciences. 
Aristotle's        In  this  Way  Aristotle  had  steadily  contem- 

method  in,,,  ixii  t      n 

metaphy-  plated  them :  and  Lrocke,  the  most  approved  oi 
'^'*i^!i/*^"^  modern  metaphysicians,  notwithstanding  his  de- 
Locke  did  clared  hostility  to  the  logic  of  the  schools,  did 
dally  devi-  ^^U  in  cousequcncc  of  the  Novum  Organum  of 
^^^-  Lord  Bacon,  essentially  deviate  from  the  Aris- 

totelian mode  of  examining  the  powers  of  the 
understanding.  In  his  admired  essay  on  that 
subject,  he  never  once  mentions  the  name  of 
Bacon  ;  while  an  attentive  and  discerning  reader 
will  find  that  his  departures  from  the  Stagirite 
are  chiefly  in  point  of  phraseology.  For  what 
was  called  sensations  ^^,  he  substituted  the  word 
ideas  ;  for  general  terms  or  definitions,  general 
ideas  ;  for  compound  words,  complex  ideas  ;  for 
custom,  the  association  of  ideas ;  and  for  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  propositions,  the  agree- 
ment and  disagreement  of  ideas. 

• '  Ai(rOr)(T€is,  perceptions  by  sense. 
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This  language,  though  very  inadequate  to  the    c  H  A  P. 

real  nature  of  things,  has  become  so  familiar  to  x I'l 

our  ears,  that  we  are  not  offended  by  the  per- 
petual recurrence  of  the  word  '*  idea,"  often  in 
different  meanings,  in  almost  every  page  of  Mr. 
Locke's  writings.  Even  a  greater  fault,  how- 
ever, would  have  been  compensated  by  his  merit 
in  detecting  many  pernicious  errors  of  the 
schoolmen,  and  in  exposing  their  vile  logomachy, 
false  subtleties,  and  intolerant  dogmatism.  Of 
Aristotle,  their  reputed  master,  he  speaks  in 
terms  of  the  highest  respect :  and  though  in 
mentioning  some  of  his  doctrines,  he  is  plainly 
misled  by  the  scholastic  interpretations  of  them, 
yet,  by  his  own  native  sagacity,  he  was  guided 
into  the  same  and  only  right  path  for  prose- 
cuting metaphysical  studies.  His  admirable 
work  is  recommended  by  clearness  of  concep- 
tion, soundness  of  judgment,  accuracy  of  rea- 
soning, and  a  richness  of  fancy  equal  to  the 
illustration  of  every  subject,  yet  which  never 
runs  wild !  When  we  add  to  all  this,  the  purity, 
aptness,  and  variety  of  his  style,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  Essay  on  Human  Understanding  should 
have  formed  a  new  epoch  in  philosophy. 

Whether  the  labours  of  Dr.  Reid  and  Mr.  Conscious- 
Stewart,  shall  obtain  the  same  credit  in  the  surcinstm- 
world,  must  depend  not  merely  on  their  own  "^^"^  ?^ 

.,.   .  .  analysis. 

excellent  abilities,  but  on  the  instrument  which 
they  have  employed  in  prosecuting  their  in- 
quiries. As  Bacon  recommended  observation 
and  experiment  for  analysing  bodies,  so  these 
eminent  men  would  explain  the  phcEUomena  of 
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mind,  and  investigate  its  component  principles, 
by  internal  observation  or  consciousness.  Of* 
this  word,  **  consciousness,"  1  would  in  tlie  first 
place  observe  that  it  is  altogether  unknown  to 
the  Greek  language  ^^,  the  primary  language  of 
philosophy  ;  and  that  two  of  the  most  acute 
modern  metaphysicians,  Locke  and  Butler  ^^  en- 
tertain very  different  notions  of  its  import.  By 
consciousness,  it  is  acknowledged  by  Dr.  Reid  and 
Mr.  Stewart,  that  we  perceive  not  our  own  exist- 
ence; and  it  has  often  been  said  by  philosophers, 
ancient  and  modern,  that  the  mind  is  like  the 
eye,  which  sees  all  things  but  itself.  We  can 
remember  or  recall,  however,  our  past  thoughts, 
which  are  acts  of  the  mind,  all  and  every  one  of 
which  imply  an  agent.  But  these  acts  of  reflec- 
tion can  never  prove  the  existence  of  "  many 
primary  fundamental  principles,  separate,  dis- 
tinct, and  independent  of  a  common  cause,  and  of 
each  other,  the  elementary  laws  of  human  thought, 
the  original  stamina  of  human  reason."^®  For  the 


^6  2w€t57j(rts  and  ffwecm  in  Greek,  conscicntia  in  Latin,  coscicnza 
in  Italian,  conscience  in  French,  and  our  own  word  conscience  in 
English ;  none  of  all  these  correspond  with  **  consciousness"  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  taken  by  many  English  philosophers,  and  also 
by  Condillac,  in  his  Supplement  to  Locke.  But  the  thing  meant  by 
it,  namely,  the  knowledge  of"  what  passes  in  our  own  minds,  is 
referred  by  Aristotle  to  memory,  or  rather,  that  act  of  memory 
called  avufiuT]aiSf  by  which  wc  have  the  power  of  recalling  our  past 
thoughts,  and  of  considering  and  reflecting  on  them.  Sec  my 
New  Analysis,  p.  53j  et  scq. 

*7  ('oniparc  Locke's  Essay,  b.  ii.  c,  1.  p.  57.  §  19.  &  b.  ii.  c,  10, 
p.  14C.  and  Butler's  First  Dissertation,  annexed  to  his  Analogy,  &c. 
p.  439,  ct  scq. 

*s  Rcid  and  Stcwait, passim. 
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mind,  as  Aristotle  says,  is  a  thinking  substance, 
one  and  indivisible  ^^;  and  the  various  first  truths, 
as  they  have  been  called,  such  as  the  existence 
of  the  material  world,  the  uniformity  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  the  certainty  of  mathematical 
axioms,  may  be  all  clearly  traced  to  one  sole  intel- 
lectual source  :  they  have  not  so  many  separate 
independent  causes,  but  as  the  sun  emits  both 
light  and  heat,  softens  one  class  of  bodies  and 
hardens  another,  so  the  human  understanding 
simpler  and  purer,  and  more  active  than  the  sun, 
operates  in  different  ways  on  the  different  ob- 
jects of  our  knowledge,  and  affords  the  primary 
truths  respectively  adapted  to  each  of  them.^^ 
It  is  erroneous,  therefore,  to  believe  that  the 
mind  can  be  decomposed  and  its  distinct  princi- 
ples ascertained  by  consciousness,  as  bodies  are 
analysed  and  their  distinct  elements  or  powers 
are  ascertained  by  observation  and  experiment/^ 
If  this  indeed  could  be  done,  the  philosophers 
possessed  of  the  secret,  would  have  an  easy  work 

»9  Whatever  is  immaterial  is  indivisible,  as  the  human  mind. 
Metaphys.  1.  xiv.  c.  9.    Conf.  p.  1,003. 

60  Ethic.  1.  vi.  c.  6. 

6>  Diderot,  who  began  his  chequered  career  rather  as  a  physicien, 
or  natural  philosopher,  than  as  a  man  of  letters,  had  recourse  to 
**  the  Baconian  method"  in  metaphysicks.  What  did  he  make  of  it  ? 
He  shall  tell  himself.  "  Often,"  he  says,  "  I  have  endeavoured  to 
examine  what  passed  in  my  own  head,  and  in  thinking,  to  catch  my 
mind,  as  it  were,  in  the  fact.  Absorbed  in  the  deepest  meditation, 
I  endeavoured  to  retire  into  my  mental  frame  with  the  most  eager 
contention  of  thought.  But  all  my  efforts  were  useless.  It 
appeared  necessary  to  be  at  thfe  same  time  within  myself,  and 
without ;  to  represent  at  once  the  observer,  and  the  machine  ob- 
served. But  the  mind,  like  the  eye,  sees  not  itself.  God  only 
knows,  how  syllogisms  are  formed  in  the  human  underbtanding." 

H    4 
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CHAP,  with  the  most  sceptical  adversaries.  They  would 
V  I  -  /^  ^  only  have   "  to   retire  with   deep  attention  into 
the  inmost  recesses  oftheir  mental  frame-^'V'  aiid 
bring  back  with  them  from  thence,  original  in- 
stinctive principles  of  belief  able  to  surmount 
every  paradox.     In   this  way  Dr.  Reid  and  his 
followers    appear   to    have    dealt   with    David 
Hume.     That  philosopher  advanced  hypotheses 
which  left  no  reasonable  ground  for  believing 
any  one  thing  rather  than  another  :  these  authors 
advanced  hypotheses  calculated  to  produce  the 
fullest   conviction,  whatever  arguments  reason 
may  urge  to  the  contrary. 
Story  of         This  curious  controversy,   as  conducted  by 
liam  John-  ^^^^  Certainly  of  the   first  rate  abilities,   cannot 
stone  and    fail  to  remind  those  who  have   ever  heard  it,  of 
ans.  a  noted  story  which,  though  not  exactly  suited 

to  the  gravity  of  the  present  subject,  yet  af- 
fords in  other  respects  so  very  apt  a  parallel, 
that  indulgent  readers  will  not  be  offended  by 
the  relation  of  it.  The  traveller,  Sir  William 
Johnstone,  is  known  to  have  made  a  long  resi- 
dence among  the  North  American  Indians. 
These  Indians  are  great  observers  of  dreams ; 
and  when  any  of  them  happens  to  dream  that 
he  has  received  a  present  from  another,  the 
owner  is  thought  ill  bred,  if  he  refuses  to  be- 
stow it  on  him.  An  Indian  chief  happened  to 
dream  that  some  glittering  trinket  had  been 
given  him  by  Sir  William.  The  latter  acted 
handsomely,  and  desired  his  acceptance  of  it ; 
but  shortly  after,  had  a  dream  in  his  turn,  that 
the  chief  had   ceded   to  him   a  large  track   of 

''  Rcid  and  btcvvart.  pasi'im- 
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country.     The   Indian  granted  the  land  ;    but  CHAP, 
declared  that  he  would  never  again  dream  with   ,  ^\ 
Sir  William  Johnstone. 
I     In  explaininpT  Aristotle's  doctrines  concerninG;  Spiritu- 
the  origin  and  nature  or  government,  and  also  the  soul; 
concerning  political  economy,  I  had  occasion  to  ^^^jj^on 
observe  that  Locke's  notions  on  those  subjects 
were  less  accurate  than  the  Stagirite's  ;  to  which 
the  most  approved  writers  in  modern  times  had, 
by  the  force  of  truth,   been  compelled  to  re- 
turn. ^^    On  that  occasion,  I  ventured  to  remark 
that  it  was  time,  in  other  matters  not  less  import- 
tant,  to  leave  the  modern  for  the  ancient  school. 
From  Locke's  doctrine,   that  ideas  are  the  sole 
furniture  of  the    mind,  and    the    only    objects 
about  v/hich  thought  can  be   employed  ^^,  na- 
turally and  conclusively  flowed  the  scepticism  of 
Berkeley  and  Hume ;  and  from  another  of  his 
doctrines,  or  rather    opinions,   for   he  gives  it 
only  as  his  opinion,  that  the  soul  may  be  mere 
matter  endowed  with  thought^,  have  flowed  as 
naturally  and    conclusively  the  materialism   of 
Diderot,  Helvetius,  Priestley,  and  Darwin.  This 
opinion  of  Locke's  was  given  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  decisions  of  the  two  greatest  names 
in  ancient  philosophy.     From  the  operations  of 
the  mind,   Plato  inferred   its   simplicity ;    and 
from   its    simplicity,    its    spirituality.    But  this 
doctrine  in  Plato,  like  all  his  other  doctrines,  is 
blended  with  his  fanciful  hypothesis  of  ideas, 

62  See  Aristotle's  Ethics  and  Politics,  vol.  ii.  pp.  3  &  12. 
^3  Locke's  Essay,  book  iv.  c.  3.  et  passim. 
*5*  Ibid,  book  iv.  c.  3.  s.  6. 
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CHAP,    exemplars,  and  intellectual  forms;  and  through 

V   -  ',  /  this  admixture   of  fictitious  error,   is  less  fitted 
for  operating  conviction   on  men  of  sound  un- 

Aristotle's.  derstauding.  Aristotle,  on  the  contrary,  reject- 
ing every  unwarranted  hypothesis,  and  reasoning 
only  from  the  clearest  perceptions  and  from 
facts,  and  without  pretending  to  know,  any 
better  than  did  Locke  and  his  followers,  all  the 
qualities  with  which  matter  may  be  endowed, 
firmly  maintained,  however,  that  incompatible 
and  contradictory  qualities  could  not  possibly 
belong  to  it.  This,  he  observed,  must  be  the 
case,  if  matter,  essentially  extended  and  divi- 
sible, were  capable  of  forming  the  simplest 
syllogism.  For  every  such  act  of  reason  implies 
the  comparison  of  two  objects,  or,  in  modern 
phrase,  two  ideas,  and  the  simultaneous  infer- 
ence that  is  drawn  from  it.  The  mind,  therefore, 
is  susceptible  of  many  ideas  at  once  ;  it  does 
not  merely  pronounce  that  the  objects  of  com- 
parison now  agreCy  or  now  differ,  but  it^  7iow 
pronounces  that  they  agree  or  differ ;  the  now, 
the  indivisible  instant,  is  not  accessary,  but 
essential ;  and  the  perception  of  truth  so  neces- 
sarily one  simple  energy,  that  it  cannot  without 
absurdity  be  supposed  capable  of  division  in 
point  either  of  space  or  of  time,  by  which  mat- 
ter and  all  its  operations  are  divisible  indefinitely. 

His  argu-    The  acute  mind  of  M.  D' Alembert  seized  the 


ment  ap- 
nrov 
D'Al 
bert. 


^rovcdby    f'^ill  force  of  this   argument ;  and  without  sus- 
D'Aicm-     pecting  the  quarter  from  which  it  came,  pro- 


^^  See  my  New  Analy&ii.,  p.  55,  et  scq. 
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nounces  it  to  be  altogether  conclusive,^^    He  chap. 
subjoins,    however,    the   following   observation,  v^^|' ,^.- 
very  little  to  the  credit  of  his  erudition.    **  It  is 
surprising  that  the  soul's  immortality  should  be 
acknowledged   by  many  ancient  philosophers, 
while  the  soul's  spirituality,  a  truth  purely  philo- 
sophical, should  not  have  been  distinctly  known 
by  any  of  them."  ^^  Mr.  Stewart  does  not  speak  Mr.  stew- 
positively,  but  is  disposed  rather  to  doubt  the  ontheTub- 
fact  on  which  Aristotle's  argument  is  grounded.  Ject. 
Having  proposed  the  question,  "  whether  the 
mind  has  the  power  of  attending  to  more  than 
one  thing  at  one  and  the  same  instant,"  he  sub- 
joins; **  This  question,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  has 
been  decided  by  several  philosophers  in  the  nega- 
tive ;  and  I  acknowledge,  for  my  own  part,  that 
although  their  opinion  has  not  only  been  called 
in  question  by  others,  but  even  treated  with 
some  degree  of  contempt,  as  altogether  hypothe- 
tical, it  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  reasonable 
and    philosophical    that   we  can  form  on   the 
subject."  ^^ 

Into  this  way  of  thinking  Mr.  Stewart  was  in  what 
possibly  led  by  his  "  desire  of  extending  to  mind  seem  to" 

have  origi- 
ns It  appears,  he  says,  from  every  syllogism,  "  que  notre  esprit  nated. 
peut  non  seulement  avoir  plusieurs  idees  a  la  fois,  mais  encore 
apperfevoir  a  la  fois  1' union  ou  la  discordance  de  ces  idees.  C'est  un 
des  mysteres  de  la  metaphysique,  que  cette  multiplicite  instantanee 
d'operations  dans  une  substance  aussi  simple  que  la  substance  pen- 
sante."     Melange  de  Literature,  &c.  p.  40.  edit.  Amsterdam. 

^7  II  est  surprenant  que  plusieurs  anciens  philosophes  ayent  cru 
Tame  immortelle,  tandis  que  la  spirituality  de  I'ame,  que  est  une 
verity  purement  philosophique,  n'a  ete  connu  distinctement  d'aucun 
d*eux.     Ibid.  p.  74. 

•58  Elements  of  the  Philosophy,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  1:^8.  4to  edition. 
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the  same  mode  of  inductive  reasoning  that  hud 
been  successfully  appHcd  to  matter.  The  hiws  of 
gravitation,  impulsion,  magnetism,  and  electri- 
city are  merely  general  facts,  gathered  from  ex^ 
perience  ;  and  facts  which,  for  any  thuig  we 
know  to  the  contrary,  may  be  independent  of 
each  other  ;  and  proceed  from  causes  altogether 
different.  But  it  is  the  same  individual  active 
being  that  perceives  through  the  intervention  of 
the  different  senses ;  that  desires  through  the 
different  appetites  and  affections  ;  that  observes, 
compares  and  concludes,  either  by  induction  or 
by  argument,  through  the  various  powers  of  the 
understanding.^^  The  sovereigns,  therefore,  of 
human  life,  and  the  sources  of  all  that  men  can 
know  or  feel,  are  sensation,  appetite,  and  in- 
tellect.^^ These  are  general  properties  clearly 
inferred  from  the  phenomena,  and  as  i)roperties 
must  belong  to  a  substance  active  and  indivisi- 
ble!" The  word  "  substance,"  in  this  sense,  is  also 
used  by  Des  Cartes  ;  but,  Mr.  Stewart  thinks, 
inconsistently.  '*  I  use  the  word  substance,"  he 
says,  '*  in  conformity  to  the  phraseology  of  Des 
Cartes,  though  I  am  aware  of  the  strong  objec- 
tions to  which  it  is  liable,  not  only  as  a  deviation 
from  popular  use,  which  has  appropriated  it  to 
things  material  and  tangible,  but  as  implying  a 
greater  degree  of  positive  knowledge  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  mind,  than  our  faculties  are 


fi9  Sec  New  Analysis,  p.  54,  and  the  passages  there  referred  to; 
addin;^  to  thcni  De  Aninia>  1.  iii.  c.  9.  p.  656. 
'0  Ethic.  Nicojn.  1.  vi.  c.  2.  Tpia  St,  &c. 
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fitted  to  attain.""'  Howfartlie  word  "substance'*  CHAP, 
is  consistently  used  by  Des  Cartes,    I  am   not  ^ 

concerned  to  enquire.  But  *'  it  corresponds,"  as  The  ex- 

.         7        1  1       /--<         1  1    pression  of 

Mr.  Stewart  justly  observes,  "  to  the  Ureek  word  «  thinkinj^ 
by  which  Aristotle  denotes  the  first  of  the  Ca-  ^^^^^^^^ 
tegories  ;"  and,  he  might  have  added,  to  the 
word  by  which  Aristotle  denotes  God  and  the 
human  mind.  ^^  If  Mr.  Stewart  had  adverted  to 
these  meanings,  he  would  not,  I  am  sure,  have 
applied  to  them  Dr.  Arbuthnot's  pleasantry, 
directed  against  the  Scholastics,  then  the  com- 
mon butt  of  wise  men  and  of  fools.  *'  When 
Crambe  was  told  by  his  master  Cornelius  that  a 
substance  was  that  which  was  subject  to  acci- 
dents, *  then  Soldiers,'  quoth  Crambe,  *  must  be 
the  most  substantial  people  in  the  world.'"  ^^  In 
opposition  to  this  pitiful  pun,  put  into  the 
mouth  of  a  very  pitiful  fellow,  I  shall  cite  the 
same  Dr.  Arbuthnot's  fine  verses,  exactly  con- 
formable to  the  doctrine  which,  in  Martinus 
Scriblerus,  is  supposed  to  be  laughed  at. 

"  Am  I  but  what  I  seem,  mere  flesh  and  blood, 
A  branching  channel  and  a  mazy  flood? 
The  purple  stream  that  through  my  vessels  glides. 
Dull  and  unconscious  flows  like  common  tides. 
The  pipes,  through  which  the  circling  juices  stray, 
Are  not  that  thinking  I,  no  more  than  they. 
This  frame  compacted  with  transcendent  skill. 
Of  moving  joints  obedient  to  the  will. 
Nursed  from  the  fruitful  glebe,  like  yonder  tree, 
Waxes  and  wastes;  I  call  it  mine,  not  me. 

71  First  Preiimin.  Dissert,  to  Encycloped.  p.  88. 
7'2  Eu  eaia  fxev  6  dcos  Kai  6  res,  &c.  Moral.  Eudem.  1.  i.  c.  8.  p.  201. 
73  Martinus  Scriblerus,  cited  in  Preliminary  Dissertation  to  En- 
cyclopedia, p.  15. 
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New  matter  still  the  mouldering  mass  sustains; 
The  mansion  changed,  the  tenant  still  remains  ; 
And  from  the  fleeting  stream,  repaired  by  food 
Distinct,  as  is  the  swimmer  from  the  flood."  7-» 

immorta-  FroiTi  the  immateriality  of  the  mind,  Aristotle 
goul^  *^  inferred  the  impossibility  of  its  dissolution.  It 
would  separate  from  the  body,  to  which  it  had 
communicated  motion  and  life ;  and,  in  this 
state  of  separation,  would  be  better  and  happier 
than  before,  being  purified  from  corporeal  cor- 
ruptions, and  unobstructed  by  corporeal  impedi- 
ments in  the  exercise  of  its  noblest  energies.^^ 
Even  in  this  life,  man  has  thoughts  and  affec- 
tions totally  unrelated  to  the  preservation  of  the 
body,  to  its  wants,  or  its  pleasures.  This  is  his 
true  pre-eminence,  this  is  the  specific  difference 
distinguishing  the  human,  from  inferior  minds  ; 
whose  capacities,  both  of  intellection  and  voli- 
tion, terminate  in  the  body  solely.  Of  such 
minds,  though  we  do  not  perceive  indeed  any 
efficient  cause  of  their  destruction,  so  neither, 
on  the  other  hand,  does  there  appear  to  be  any 
final  cause  of  their  preservation.  But  were  the 
human  mind  destined  to  mortality,  there  would 
be  a  deficiency,  a  botch,  a  gap,  in  the  works  of 
that  Supreme  InteHigence  which  does  nothing  in 
vain ;  affections  never  to  be  gratified,  hopes 
never  to  be   realised,  capacities  without  corre- 

7*  First  published  in  Dodsley*s  collection,  vol.  i.  p.  180. 

75  New  Analysis,  vol.  i.  p.  58.  In  the  true  spirit  of  Aristotelism, 
Abbadie,  in  his  excellent  work,  "  Trait^  de  la  vcrit^  de  la  Religion 
Chr^tienne,"  says,  that  life  is  more  astonishing  than  death ;  the  con- 
junction of  two  such  heterogeneous  substances,  than  their  disjunction, 
vol.  i.  c.  VZ.   p,  ay.  Edit,  de  la  Have. 
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spondent  energies,  means  without  correspondent  CHAP, 
ends; — suppositions  rejected  by  all  reason  and  v_    '    j 
experience,  as  absurd  and  monstrous.    Such  are 
the  Stagirite's  conclusions,  very  wide  of  those 
ascribed  to  him  by  some  of  his  unworthy  inter- 
preters^^ ;  and  in  this  manner  does  genuine  and 
sound  philosophy  bring  men  to  the  thresliold  of 
Christianity,   and  prepare  the  rational  enquirer 
for  entering,  with  unspeakable  delight,  into  its 
divine  doctrines. 

In  the  works  of  Aristotle,  practical  as  well  as  Aristotie*s 
speculative,  the  rationale  ^^  of  causes  is  the  great  phUolophy. 
central  arch  on  which  the  whole  edifice  is  sup- 
ported.    With  regard  to  this  important  subject, 
Locke   is   less  circumstantial    and  satisfactorv. 
In  his  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding^^  he 
agitates  the  question,  what  it  is  that  immediately 
determines  our  actions ;    and   he   answers  the 
question,   not,   as  he   says,   had  been  done  by 
philosophers  before  him,  by  assigning  for  the 
cause  of  this  determination,  what  we  suppose 
"  to  be  our  greatest  good,"  but  **  some  present 
and  immediate  uneasiness.'*  Aristotle  thought 
it  necessary  to  enter  into  a  far  greater  detail, 
not  contenting  himself  with  the  barren  generality 
"  of  the  greatest  good,"  proposed  by  those  philo- 
sophers, or  with  "  the  uneasiness"  of  Mr.  Locke. 
Both  by  induction  and  argument,  he  is  at  the  ut-  The  seven 

,        ,  1  n     1  ,•  r>  causes  to 

most  pams  to  prove,  that  all  the  actions  of  man  which  all 

76  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias,  &c.       See  Supplement  to  New 
Analysis,  224,  &c. 

77  AtTioA.o7»K«TaToj  fcavraiv  tycj/fTo,  Laerti  in  Ai'istot. 

78  Book  ii.  c.  21.  par.  JO.  et  seq. 
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CHAP,    may  be  referred  to  one  or  more  of  tlie  seven 

II.  r^u        .  r  .  X 

lorce,    nature,   chance,   cus- 


human 
actions 
must  be 
referred. 

Force. 


Nature. 


following  causes 


torn,  reason,  anger,  and  appetite.  Of  such  of 
his  actions  as  are  performed  forcedly,  the  real 
impelhng  cause  is  external.  Of  such  of  his  ac- 
tions as  are  performed  naturally,  in  the  philoso- 
])hical  sense  of  that  word,  the  immediately 
moving  cause  is,  indeed,  in  himself;  but  the 
final  cause,  (the  end  and  use,  the  purpose  and 
intention)  lies  infinitely  beyond  him.  Of  nature 
thus  operating  we  have  continual  proofs,  not 
only  in  man,  and  all  other  animals,  but  even  in 
plants,  when  they  fix  their  roots  in  the  earth, 
rear  their  stems,  expand  their  leaves,  and  scatter 
their  seeds ;  which  acts,  were  these  orgaiiised 
bodies  endowed  w^ith  intelligence,  could  not  be 
more  fitly  performed  for  the  preservation  of  the 
individual,  and  the  propagation  of  the  kind. 
They  thus  act  naturally,  by  an  intelligence  not 
their  own,  but  one  communicated  to  them,  as 
the  principle  of  their  nature,  by  the  first  cause 
of  all  motion,  of  all  order,  and  of  all  beauty.  '^ 


70  Te  xpovs  aid  rrpoXa/j-Savei  (uepyeiu  Irtpa  irpo  (Tepas,  fws  rrjs  th  aiei 
Kivain-osTTpwTOis.  Metaph.  1.  ix.  c.  8.  p.  939.  Aristotle's  doctrine  of 
nature  was  so  strangely  perverted  and  abused  by  the  schoolmen,  that 
the  great  Sydenham,  who  adopted  it,  subjoins,  as  necessary  to  obviate 
their  mistakes,  the  following  explanation : — "  As  often  as  I  name 
nature,  I  mean  thereby  merely  to  express  the  connection  of  natural 
causes,  which,  though  in  themselves  unconscious  and  insensible,  are 
guided  by  the  utmost  wisdom  in  performing  their  respective  opera- 
tions, and  in  producing  their  appropriate  effects.  The  Supreme  Di- 
vinity, by  whose  power  all  things  were  made,  and  on  whose  will  they 
all  depend,  hath  in  his  infinite  wisdom  so  disposed  and  regulated 
the  whole  of  those  causes,  that  they  proceed  in  a  certain  order 
and  method  to  the  execution  of  the  works   assigned   thcni,  never 
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This  principle  of  their  nature  always  does  what  CH  AP: 
is  best  for  the  individual,   for  the   species,   and  y  }^'  ^  j 
for  the  general  system  of  things;  and  never.  Chance  & 
when  left  to  itself;  acts  in  vain.^^     But,   as  the  ^''''^""^* 
most  skilful  artist  will  sometimes  fail  in  his  pro- 
ductions,   so  of  nature,    far    more  skilful,   the 
works  will  sometimes  be  marred.^^     This  is  said 
to  happen  by  chance  or  fortune,  words  merely 
expressive  of  nature  or  of  art,  producing  through 
the  concurrence  or  accession  of  circumstances, 
indefinite  in  number,  (since  things  innumerable 
may  accede  to  the   same  thing,)  unintentional 
and  unusual  effects.    Chance  and  fortune,  there- 
fore,  would  be  words  without  meaning,  inde- 
pendently of  intention  and  design  ;  wherefore, 
Aristotle   concludes  sublimely,   if  the    heavens 
themselves  were  effects  of  chance,   this  would 
only  prove  that  intelligence  had  been  the  cause 
of  many  still  nobler  works.^^ 

To  these  causes,  force,  nature,  and  chance.  Custom. 
such  of  our  actions  are  ascribed,  as  are  altogether 
unconnected  with  any  inclination,  or  choice,  or 
purpose  of  our  own.  It  is  otherwise  with  regard 
to  custom,  reason,  anger,  and  appetite.  These 
causes  all  originate  in  ourselves  ;  for  though 
custom    is    called    a    second   nature,    yet    our 

doing  any  thing  in  vain,  and  never  doing  but  what  is  best  both  in 
respect  of  the  particular  natures  in  which  they  reside,  and  the  gene- 
ral  system  of  things."  See  the  original,  beginning  with  the  words, 
"  In  precedente  nempe  diatriba,  Naturae  nomine  saepius  utor,"  &c- 
Sydenham,  Opera  Universa,  p.  129.     Leyden,  an.  1754. 

80  Natural.  Auscult.  1.  ii.  c.  8.  p.  356.  and  c.  vi.  p.  335. 

«i  De  Republic,  l.i.  c.  6.  p.  302.   Conf.  Metaph.  1.  v.  c.  3.  &  1.  vi, 
c.  2.  and  Natural.  Auscult.  1.  ii.  c.  4,  5,  6. 

8'^  Natural.  Auscult.    1.  ii.    c.  vi.  p.  335. 
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cii  A  r.   own  voliintaiT  acts  have  made  it  such.    By  fre- 

II  • 

V  _^^'-^^  quently  repeating  the  same  acts,  they  become, 

merely  in  consequence  of  this  repetition,  both 
easy  and  pleasant.  It  is  thus,  that  the  mind  is 
disciplined  into  virtuous  habits,  things  more  per- 
manent than  even  the  sciences,  and  next  to 
Anger,  ap-   nature  herself  in  stability.**     Daily  experience 

petite  aiul  . 

reason.  sliows,  that  men  often  act  from  anger,  and  from 
appetite.  The  worst  and  most  brutish  of  the 
species,  however,  are  the  only  habitual  slaves  of 
these  unworthy  tyrants.  For  man  has,  for  his 
legitimate  master,  a  nobler  principle,  to  teach  him 
the  due  distinctions  between  right  and  wrong, 
truth  and  falsehood.  He  is  a  rational  reflecting 
creature  ;  and  some  degree  of  deliberation  and 
choice  will,  for  the  most  part,  influence  his 
actions,  and  determine  them  to  a  different  course 
from  that  into  which  they  would  be  hurried 
by  the  blind  impulse  of  his  passions.  In  this 
manner,  the  voluptuary  will  often  be  restrain- 
ed in  his  profligacy  ;    and  the    rufiian,  in  his 

Aristotle's   outraffc.     He   compares    the    present  transient 

doctrmeot  .^.  •  i       i         /-• 

causes  su-    gratincation  with  the  future  permanent  trouble 
thrones^     ^^'  danger.     He  is  at  liberty  to  choose  the  one 
tionof        or  the  other;  and  that  which,  on  comparison, 
necessity,     he  prefers,  is  called  his  will.*^^     This  will,  there- 
fore, is  not  a  primary  cause  of  action.  It  implies 
the  com{)arison  of  two  at  least  of  these  causes, 
and  is  merely  the  result  of  this  comparison  ;  or, 
as  the  word  in  Greek  denotes,  an  act  of  choice 

•T  Ethic.  Niconi.  1.  i.  c.  10. 

***  Dc  Aninia,  1.  iii.  c.  10.     Etliic.  Nicom.  1.  iii.  c.  5. 
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or  preference,  more  or  less  deliberate.     Hence  chap. 
the  absurdity  of  disputing  whether  the  will  be  ,    ^^' 
free  :  the  will  itself  is  freedom  ;  all  will  is  free 
will ;  and  nothing  can   be   more  free,  than  that 
which  is  voluntary. 

Aristotle's  doctrine  of  causes  thus  supersedes  Explains 
the  abstruse  and  idle   question  of  liberty  and  moraUon- 
necessity,  which  has  descended  from  the  false  ^^'tutionof 

•^  man. 

subtilty   of  the  schoolmen  who  corrupted  his 
philosophy,    to   the    congenial    minds   of  those 
modern  metaphysicians  who  have  neglected  or 
despised  it.     The  same  important  doctrine  ex- 
plains accurately  and    completely,    the    nature 
and  origin  of  our  moral  sentiments  :  —  wherein 
virtue  consists;  by  what  faculty  we  discern  it; 
above  all,    how   we  may  be    confirmed  in   the 
practice  of  it.     Among  the   causes  of  human 
action  above  enumerated,  four  only  are  volun- 
tary or  dependent  on  ourselves;  custom,  reason, 
anger,  appetite  or  affection.     Custom,   as  above 
observed,  is  a  second  nature;  because,  by  cus- 
tom, habits  are  established,  which  become  as 
strong,  sometimes  much  stronger,  than  many  of 
our  natural  appetites ;  yet  custom  is  voluntary, 
because  the  several  acts,  from  which  its  whole 
power  is  derived,  are  all  and  each  of  them  volun- 
tary.    It  is  plain  also  that  our  passions,  appe- 
tites,  and  affections,  are  all  of  them  causes  of 
action    inherent   in    ourselves,    and   voluntary; 
since  we'  may  either  obey  their   impulse,    or, 
according  to  circumstances,  direct,  modify,  di- 
minish, or  completely  resist  it.     The  passions, 
even  the  most  unruly  of  them,  are  implanted  by 

I  2 
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the  wisdom  of  nature,    for  good    ends.     They 
may,  however,  all  of  them  transgress  or  go  be- 
Thissub-     yond  these  ends  ;  they  may  also,  on  many  occa- 
trated."^"     sions,  fall  sliort  of  them.     But  to  discern   the 
means  fitted  to  attain  ends  of  any  kind,  is  the 
office   of  reason.     The  passions,  desires,  affec- 
tions, and  sentiments,  or  by  whatever  names  w^e 
characterise  the  emotions  of  our  merely  sensi- 
tive frame^'\  are  all  of  them  blind  in  themselves  ; 
but  when    enlightened    by   the    understanding, 
they  are  qualified  to  combine  with  reason,  and 
to  obey  the  authority  of  this  higher  power,  as 
young  children  obey  the  authority  of  their  pa- 
rents or  teachers.    When,  therefore,  either  their 
excesses  are  moderated,  or  their  dullness  and 
insensibility  are  roused,  so  as  to  reduce  them  to 
that  middle  temperament,  which  is  alone  fitted 
to  attain  their  proper  ends,  they  then  assume 
the  character  of  virtue,   and  impel   us   to  the 
performance    of  praiseworthy    actions.       By   a 
repetition  of  such  acts,  we  are  so  constituted  by 
nature,  that  they  come  to  be  the  objects  of  our 
fondest  love,  and  to   be  performed,    not    only 
with    facility,    but   with    the    highest  pleasure. 
Virtue,  therefore,  is  a  thing  to  be  acquired  or 
learned ;  a  science,  or  rather  an  art,  since,  like 
all  other  arts,   it  is   gained  by   practice  only  ; 
improved  and   perfected  by    a  right  practice; 
marred  and  destroyed  by  a  wrong  one.     It  be- 
longs not  exclusively,  either  to  the  intellectual. 


s"-  More  properly,  appetitive  ;  a  word  that  better  expresses  what 
Aristotle  calls  the  orcctic. 
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or  to  the  sensitive  part  of  our  frame;  it  is  the   CHAP, 
combined  work  of  both  :  when  the  passions  and  v  .^|  ..  > 
affections  are  adapted  to  their  proper  objects, 
under  the  direction  of  reason,  and  through  the 
power  of  custom.     This  is  that  happy  tempera- 
ment, which,   though  a  state   of  mediocrity  in 
respect  to  the  strength  or  weakness  of  desire,  is, 
in  respect  of  manners,   life,   and  conduct,  the 
summit  of  perfection.     "  By  different  pliiloso- 
phers,"  Aristotle  observes,   ''  virtue  is  ascribed 
to  different  causes  ;  to  nature,   to  instruction, 
and  to  custom.      The  virtue  proceeding  from 
nature  is  not  properly  our  own,  but  rather  ac- 
cedes by  a  certain  divine  disposition,  to  those 
most  truly  fortunate.      Instruction,  again,  can 
operate  effectually  only  on   those  prepared  for 
receiving  it.     As  the  soil  is  elaborated  for  re- 
ceiving the  good  seed,  so  men,  before  they  can 
benefit  by  good  advice,  must  be  previously  exer- 
cised in  good  affections  and  good  actions.   Their 
virtue  will  then  grow  up  and  flourish,  under  the 
admonition  and  authority  of  parents  and  supe- 
riors,   in    consequence    of  good   examples  and 
good  laws ;   above  all,   through  their  own   un- 
ceasing practice.     Happy,  if,  through  all  these 
concurring  causes,  they  may  at  length  be  con- 
firmed  in    a    possession    of    such    inestimable 
value  !"^^ 

If  this,  then,  be  the  nature  of  moral  virtue, 
it  is  plain  that  no  simple  power  of  the  mind, 
whether  cognitive  or  active,  can  be  the  principle 
of  moral  approbation,   or,  in   other  words,  can 

^'^  Ethic.  1.  X.  c.  ult, 
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explain  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  mind 
prefers  one  tenor  of  conduct  to  anotlier,  and  de- 
nominates the  one  right,  and  the  otiier  wrong. 
To  discern  what  virtue  is,  we  must  be  ourselves 
virtuous ;  and  in  this  great  art  of  life,  as  in  all 
the  inferior  arts  contributing  to  use  or  pleasure, 
there  can  be  no  other  fit  judge  but  an  artist, 
perfected  by  practice. 
Aristotle's  Notwithstanding  tlie  cogency  and  clearness 
rect  ac-  '  o^'  this  reasoning,  very  different  systems  have 
T""Vr?"  b^^"  proposed  by  authors  of  the  first  rate 
s.  Clarke ;  abilities,  and  of  the  greatest  celebrity.  The 
illustrious  Samuel  Clarke,  with  many  able  and 
acute  followers,  rightly  considered  virtue  as  the 
fitness  of  man's  character  to  his  place  in  the 
creation  ;  but  erroneously  pronounced  reason, 
as  being  altogether  competent  to  discern  this 
fitness,  to  be  the  sole  principle  of  moral  appro- 
bation. These  writers  seem  not  to  have  suf- 
ficiently attended  to  the  distinction  between 
decisions  of  the  understanding  and  moral  prefer- 
ences. Our  judgments  or  opinions  bear  a 
reference  to  truth  and  falsehood ;  our  moral 
preferences,  to  right  and  wrong.  Men  are  not 
denominated  good  or  bad,  from  their  opinions ; 
they  are  so  characterised,  most  justly,  according 
to  their  moral  preferences.  Our  opinions  and 
judgments  may  be  in  favour  of  virtue,  and  yet 
we  may  ])ursue  a  vicious  course  of  life ;  but 
moral  preferences  are  the  immediate  causes  of 
action."^ 

Contem})orary  with  these  writers,  the  elegant 

57  Ethic.  Nicom.  1.  iii.  c.  2. 
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Lord  Shaftesbury  talked  of  the  moral  ciiarm,  c  II  A  P. 
and  oi'  the  moral  sense  ;  and  this  loose  and  ^_^^'_,  j 
popular  language  was  converted  into  a  philoso-  or  that  of 

hi  .  1.11  1       .     T^         T-«  •       Dr.  Francis 

^    ical    system  by  the    benevoJent  Dr.   rrancis  Hutche- 

Hutcheson  ^^ ;  who  first  revealed  to  mankind  ^""» 
a  power  of  perception  unknown  to  them  be- 
fore ;  an  internal  sense  analogous  to  the  exter- 
nal senses,  and  which,  when  attended  to,  as 
surely  informed  us  of  the  moral  qualities  of  our 
affections  and  actions,  as  the  ear  informed  us  of 
sounds,  or  the  eye  of  colours.  By  looking, 
however,  into  the  world  around  us,  it  was  easy 
and  lamentable  to  observe,  that  innumerable 
individuals,  and  even  whole  nations,  paid  little 
or  no  regard  to  this  supposed  power  of  sensation ; 
a  remark  which  could  not  fail  to  end  in  very 
pernicious  consequences,  since  those  who  had 
taken  for  granted,  the  existence  of  this  innate 
moral  sense,  were  liable  to  be  much  disconcerted 
upon  finding  the  weakness  and  hollowness  of 
what  they  had  been  taught  to  regard  as  the 
great  prop  of  morality. 

Two  subsequent  theories  of  moral  sentiments,  or  that  of 
more  plausible  than  that  of  Dr.  Hutcheson,  but  ^^^•""«^^' 
equally  at  variance  with  that  of  Aristotle,  were 
proposed  by  two  late  authors  of  much  celebrity, 
and  recommended  by  great  ingenuity  of  thought, 
and  the  greatest  propriety  and  beauty  of  ex- 
pression. In  these  respects  it  is  not  easy  to 
decide  which  of  the  two  is  the  more  admirable ; 
but  certainly  there  are  few  compositions  in  our 

88  He  placed  all  moral  virtue  in  benevolence  solely.   His  system  is 
well  known. 

I  4 
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C  H  A  P.    language,    in   which    the    combined  powers    of 
V       •  _j  talent   and    of   taste    shine    so    conspicuously. 
The  first  of  these  theories  is  that  of  Mr.  Hume, 
which  resolves  all  our  moral  perceptions  into  a 
or  that  of    sensc  of  Utility  ;  the  second  is  that  of  Dr.  Adam 
Smith'^"*^"    Smith,  which  refers  them  all  ultimately  to  sym- 
pathy.    It  is  remarkable  that  neither  of  these 
theories  is  new :  that  founded  on  utility  is  ex- 
pressly mentioned  by  Plato ^^   and  that  founded 
on  sympathy  is  fully  stated  by  Polybius.'^^  But  it 
is  of  more  importance  to  observe,  that  in  all 
these  moral  systems^^  the  authors  entirely  lost 
sight  of  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  cause  and  effect, 
a  doctrine  approved  and  adopted  by  the  great 
Newton,  as  the  only  solid  foundation  of  philo- 
sophy  on    any    subject   whatever.      This    con- 
nection  of  cause   and    effect   is   not  merely  a 
customary  conjunction,  but  a  connection  con- 
tinual and  necessary  ;  so  that  where  the  cause 
precedes,  the  effect  must  follow  ;  and  where  the 
effect  has  followed,  the  cause  must  have  pre- 
ceded :    the  connection   is   perpetual    and    un- 
alterable.    Yet,  in  opposition  to  this  rule,  it  is 
a  matter  of  fact,  that  there  may  be  utility  both 
in  persons  and  in  things,  without  the  smallest 
degree  of  moral  approbation  ;    and  that  there 
may  be  the  highest  moral  approbation,  without 
the  smallest  degree  of  utility.     It  is  also  a  plain 

'9  Plato  dc  Rcpiiblica,  1.  v.  p.  655.  Edit.  Ficin.  Compare  my 
Translation  of  Aristotle's  Politics,  in  note,  p;  19. 

90  Ilistor.  1.  vi.    c.  6. 

91  The  system  of  utility  is  espoused  by  a  great  variety  of  authors  : 
it  is  the  foundation  of  works  of  the  most  opposite  tendency;  ot 
Paley's  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Godwin's  Political  Justice. 
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matter  of  fact,  that  there  may  be  sympathy  CHAP, 
without  moral  approbation,  and  the  greatest 
approbation,  nay  admiration  itself,  without  the 
slightest  sympathy.  That  Mr.  Hume  should 
have  been  regardless  of  these  objections  was 
a  matter  of  course,  because  he  considered  the 
word  "  cause,"  in  its  ordinary  acceptation,  to  be 
a  name  without  any  corresponding  archetype; 
a  phantom  originating  in  the  association  of  our 
own  ideas,  a  mere  illusion  of  the  fancy,  whicli 
led  us  to  believe  things  seen  often  together,  to 
be  connected  indissolubly  ;  although,  in  reality, 
no  such  necessary  connection,  for  any  thing  that 
it  was  possible  for  us  to  know,  existed  in  the 
works  of  nature.^^  The  contrary  of  any  matter 
of  fact,  he  maintained,  to  be  a  thing  still  pos- 
sible :  the  non-existence  of  Deity  was,  there- 
fore, a  thing  still  possible  ;  an  argument  which 
Lord  Karnes,  his  friend  and  ingenious  fellow- 
labourer  in  the  new  philosophy,  was  able  to 
answer,  only  by  the  supposition  of  a  new  inter- 
nal sense,  analogous  to  the  moral  sense  of  Dr. 
Hutcheson,  which  gave  to  us  a  direct  and  im- 
mediate perception  of  Deity .^^  So  hostile  are  the 
most  enlightened  partisans  of  the  modern  school 
to  the  doctrine  of  cause  and  effect,  on  which  all 
conclusive  reasoning  must  be  founded ! 

This  hostility  should  seem  also  to  have  set  the  The  dr- 
philosophy  of  Adam  Smith  at  the  utmost  dis-  SseTor. 
tance  from  that  of  Aristotle,  though  the  modern  Smith's 
writer   had   irradiated  the  subject  of  political  at  variance 

9'^  See  the  passages  in  his  Essays  above  referred  to. 
9'  Essays  on  Morality  and  Natural  Religion. 
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CHAP,    economy,  by  adopting  the  Stagirite's  notions  of 
v^|\_,  money  and  national  wealth  ;  of  value  in  use,  and 
^^ith  that     valuc  in  exchan<i^e  ;  and  of  human  labour  as  the 
totle/'       best  measure  of  the  latter.     Yet  with  regard  to 
science  in  general,   both   their  sentiments  and 
their  views  differed  most  widely.     With  the  one, 
truth  w^as  the  great,  or  rather  the   sole   object ; 
his  daily  pursuit,  his  nightly  dream,  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  which,  the  variety  of  his  exertions 
is  altogether  unparalleled.     With  Dr.  Smith,  on 
the    contrary,    *'  truth    consists  merely  in  sys- 
tematic  connection  and  consistency ;  and   the 
ultimate  end  of  philosophy  is  nothing  but  the 
repose  and  tranquillity  of  the  imagination.  **  To 
the  more  complete  attainment/'    he  says,    **  of 
this  end,  than  had  been  done  by  the  cycles  and 
epicycles  of  the  Greeks,  and  by  the  vortices  of 
Des  Cartes,    even   the    astronomy  of   Newton 
owes  its  unrivalled  credit  in  the  world.      For 
this  credit  was  deserved  and  gained,  not  by  the 
agreement  of  the  Newtonian  doctri?ies,  xvitJi  the 
real  nature  of  things,  of  which  we  are   totalljj 
ig?iora?it,  but  by  its  connecting  agreeably  in  the 
fancy    the    various    and     seemingly    discordant 
pha^nomena    of  the    heavens.       This     Newton 
effected  in  a  manner  so  superior  to  that  of  all 
former  philosophers,  that  even  we,"    says  Dr. 
Smith,  **  who  have  been  endeavouring  to  repre- 
sent all  philosophical    systems  as  mere  inven- 
tions of  the  imagination,  to  connect  together 
the  otherwise  disjointed  and  discordant  pha^no- 
mena  of  nature,  have  been  insensibly  drawn  in, 
to  make  use  of  language  to  express  the  connect- 
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iiig  principles  of  this  one,  as  if  they  were  the  CHAP, 
real  chains  which  nature  makes  use  of,  to  bind  y  ^['^  j 
together  her  several  operations."  ^^ 

In  commenting  a  passage  of  Aristotle's  Ethics,  Answer  to 
in  which  he  calls  "  moral  preference  appetite,  art's  crftT-' 
or  affection,  combined  with  and  controuled  by  cismoniny 

^     account  ot 

reason,"  I  had  occasion  to  remark,  that  the  Dr.Smith's 
sagacious  Polybius,  also,  analyses  the  moral  Momll^ 
faculty  into  reason  or  intellect,  operating  on  the 
social  and  sympathetic  nature  of  man."  ^^  When 
children,"  he  says,  '*  attempt  to  injure  the  pa- 
rents by  whom  they  have  been  reared,  their 
ingratitude  must  be  highly  offensive  :  for  man, 
who,  among  all  the  various  kinds  of  animals,  is 
alone  endowed  with  reason,  cannot,  like  the 
rest,  pass  over  such  actions  with  indifference ; 
but  will  make  reflection  on  what  he  sees ;  and 
comparing  likewise  the  future  with  the  present, 
will  not  fail  to  express  his  indignation  at  this 
injurious  treatment ;  to  which,  as  he  foresees, 
he  may  also  at  some  time  be  exposed.  Thus, 
again,  when  any  one  has  been  succoured  by 
another  in  the  time  of  danger,  instead  of  show- 
ing the  like  kindness  to  his  benefactor,  endea- 
vours at  any  time,  to  destroy  or  hurt  him,  it  is 
certain,  that  all  men  must  be  shocked  by  such 
an  unworthy  proceeding,  through  sympathy  with 
the  resentment  of  their  neighbour,  and  from  the 
apprehension,  also,  that  the  case  may  be  their 
own.     And  from  hence  arises  in  the  mind  of 


9*  Smith's  History  of  Astronomy,  p.  95.  4to  edit. 
9^  See  Aristotle's  Ethics,   p.  302.  5d  edit. 
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CHAP,  every  man,  a  certain   notion  of  the  nature  and 

T  T 

force  of  duty,  in  which  consists  both  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end  of  justice."  Upon  this  passage, 
I  remark,  that  the   doctrine  contained  in  it  is 
adopted  by  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  and  expanded  by 
him  into  a  theory  of  moral  sentiments  :  but  that 
Dr.  Smith  departs  from  liis  author,   in  placing 
the    perception   of  right  or   wrong  in  feeling, 
ultimately  and  simply  ;  whereas  Polybius  main- 
tains, wdth  Aristotle,  that  none  but  a  reasonable 
creature  can  be  a  moral   agent ;  and  that  the 
moral  faculty  is  appetite  or  affection  modified  by 
reason  or  intellect ;  in  other  words,  that  instead 
of  being   any  thing  as  simple  as   Dr.  Smith's 
sympathy,  or  Dr.  Hutcheson's  moral  sense,  that 
it  is  of  a  compound  nature,  and  had  been  re- 
solved by  Aristotle,   into  two  simpler  principles 
of  action.'*     Mr.   Stewart  is  pleased  to  admit 
this  criticism  to  be  perfectly  correct,   but  finds 
fault  with   the  words,   that  Dr.  Smith  departs 
from  his  author,  as  proceeding  from  my  unwil- 
lingness to  do  justice  to  the  originality  of  that 
great  modern  moralist.^     To  disavow  such  an 
imputed  motive,  would  be  idle  and  useless  ;  but 
1  shall  mention  two  real  motives  by  which  I  was 
actuated  on  this,  and  several  similar  occasions. 
First,   I  wished   to    encourage   the  reading  of 
books,  long  too  much  neglected,  by  show  ing  how 

96  I  omitted  to  note  the  page,  and  cannot,  therefore,  cite  the  pre- 
cise words.  Mr.  Stewart's  volumes  are  not  provided  with  indexes, 
or  with  any  serviceable  tables  of  contents;  the  want  of  which  is  to 
be  regretted  in  his  valuabltJ,  but  very  immethodical,  works. 
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much  a  few,  and  but  a  few,  of  the  acutest  men  of  c  H  A  P. 
our  own  times  had  profited  from  the  perusal  of  v  _    '  ,  / 
them  ;    secondly,   I  hoped  to  add  some  little 
weight  to  opinions  of  practical  importance  to 
mankind,  by  proving  that  such  are  not  the  crea- 
tures of  fancy,  nor  the  belief  of  certain  individuals 
and  of  a  certain  age,   but  have  been  delivered 
down  from  the  learned  ages  of  antiquity,   and 
recognised  by  congenial  minds  in  very  remote 
periods,  and  the  most  distant  countries.     If  it 
delights  the  geometer  and  astronomer  to  connect 
the  discoveries  of  Galileo,  of  Kepler,    and  of 
Newton,  with  those  of  the  ancient  mathemati- 
cians who  flourished  under  the  dynasty  of  the 
Ptolemies  ^\  to  trace  the  filiation  of  moral  truth 
must  be  not  less  pleasant,  and  still  more  useful; 
since  the  mathematical  sciences  repose  firmly  on 
their  own  solid  basis  ;  but  there  are  few  moral 
maxims,  that  will  not  be  found  more  or  less  im- 
pressive on  the  multitude,  in  proportion  to  the 
weight  of  authority  by  which  they  are  sustained. 

Adam  Smith,  I  had  the  honour  to  know  well.  Dr.Smith's 
Of  the  new  school  of  speculative  politicians,  or  iometimes 
economists,  in  France  and  England,  he  was  per-  ^^Talnin^ 
haps  the  individual  most    conversant  with  the  Aristotle, 
writings  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  as  his  ad- 
mired friend,  David  Hume,   was  with  those  of 
the   Greek   orators   and  historians.    With    the 
grand  principles  and   the  correct  reasoning  of 
the  Greeks,  Dr.  Smith  united  the  copious  detail 
and  diffusive  illustration  of  the  French ;   and 

97  See  History  of  Ancient  Greece,  part  ii.  vol.  ii.  pp.  128,  et  seq. 
pp.  330,  et  seq. ;  and  vol.  iv.  p.  1 77,  et  seq. 
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CHAP,  produced  his  elaborate  work,  **  On  the  Wealth  of 
V  ,-/,^^  Nations,"  to  whicii  the  circumstances  of  the 
times,  their  extravagance,  debts,  and  difficulties 
at  length  procured,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  an 
unrivalled  popularity.  I  am  doubtful,  however, 
whether  his  conduct  was  judicious  at  such  a 
crisis,  in  directing  the  public  attention  exclu- 
sively to  tlie  multiplication  of  riches.  Riches 
form  but  one  of  the  elements  of  national  prospe- 
rity ;  and  there  are  certainly  other  constituents 
of  public  felicity,  not  less  important,  independ- 
ently of  which  riches  can  neither  be  securely 
preserved,  nor  fitly  employed,  nor  a  source  of 
any  real  enjoyment  to  those  in  the  highest  de- 
gree possessed  of  them.  But  this  is  a  topic 
foreign  to  my  present  subject ;  which  was  to 
observe,  that  though  Dr.  Smith  had  in  the  early 
part  of  his  life,  diligently  read  Aristotle,  yet  his 
strong  understanding  had  been  so  much  warped 
by  the  new  French  theories  with  which  he  was 
become  more  familiar,  that  he  is  sometimes  led 
unintentionally  to  drag  the  Stagirite  himself 
Exempli-  within  their  fanciful  vortex.  Of  this  I  think 
acVimt^of  tl^^^^  is  ^^^  example  in  his  ingenious  and  elegant 
theinven-  discoursc  ou  the  formation  of  language.  This 
nouns  ap-  subjcct,  and  particularly  the  invention  of  nouns 
peilative.  appellative,  had  been  recently  much  discussed 
by  Du  Marsais,  Rousseau,  Turgot,  and  other 
French  encyclopedists.  Upon  a  question  cer- 
tainly of  the  highest  interest,  not  only  to  gram- 
marians, but  to  all  who  speculate  concerning 
the  progress  of  the  human  understanding,  Dr. 
Smith  observes,  that,  among  men  in  the  rudest 
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State  of  society,  those  objects   only  that  were  chap. 

famihar  to  them,  and  which  they  had  the  most  v ]}l 

frequent  occasion  to  mention,  would  have  par- 
ticular names  assigned  to  them.  The  particular 
cave  whose  covering  sheltered  them  from  the 
weather,  the  particular  tree  whose  fruit  relieved 
their  hunger,  the  particular  fountain  whose 
water  allayed  their  thirst,  would  first  be  deno- 
minated by  the  words,  cave,  tree,  fountain,  or 
by  whatever  other  appellations  they  might  think 
proper  in  that  primitive  jargon  to  mark  them. 
Afterwards,  when  the  more  enlarged  experi- 
ence of  these  savages  led  them  to  observe,  and 
their  necessary  occasions  obliged  them  to  make 
mention  oi',  other  caves  and  other  trees  and 
other  fountains,  they  would  naturally  bestow 
upon  each  of  these  new  objects,  the  same 
name  by  which  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  express  the  similar  object  they  were  first  ac- 
quainted with.  The  new  objects  had,  none  of 
them,  any  name  of  their  own,  but  each  of  them 
exactly  resembled  another  object,  which  had 
such  an  appellation.  It  was  impossible  that 
those  savages  could  behold  the  new  objects, 
without  recollecting  the  old  ones,  to  which  the 
new  bore  so  close  a  resemblance.  When  they 
had  occasion,  therefore,  to  mention  or  to  point 
out  to  each  other  any  of  the  new  objects,  they 
would  naturally  utter  the  name  of  the  corre- 
sponding old  one,  of  which  the  idea  could  not 
fail  to  present  itself,  at  that  instant,  to  the  me- 
mory, in  the  strongest  and  liveliest  manner. 
And  thus  those  words,  which  were  originally  the 
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proper  names  of  individuals,  would  each  of  tlicm 
become  the  common  name  of  a  multitude.  A 
child  that  is  just  learning  to  speak,  calls  every 
person  that  comes  to  the  house,  its  papa,  or  its 
mama,  and  thus  bestows  upon  the  whole  species 
those  names  which  it  had  been  taught  to  apply 
to  two  individuals." 
Ills  opi-        This  opinion  is  controverted  by  a  writer  of  much 

nion  con-  .       ^  i      i  -t  i^       ■%/,  *       i  i  •   i  n 

troverted  Icammg  and  ability.  Dr.  Magee,  Archbishop  or 
by  Arch-  D^j^lin,  who  cousidcrs  Dr.  Smith's  theory  as  more 
Magee.  ingenious  than  solid^^:  **  The  name  given  to  an 
individual,''  he  says,  **  being  intended  exclu- 
sively to  designate  the  individual,  it  is  a  direct 
subversion  of  its  very  nature  and  design,  to 
apply  it  to  any  other  individual  known  to  be 
different  from  the  former.  The  child,  it  is  true, 
rnay  give  the  name  of  father,  to  an  individual 
known  to  be  like  to  the  person  it  has  been 
taught  to  call  by  that  name ;  but  this  is  from 
mistake,  not  from  design  ;  from  a  confusion  of 
the  two  as  the  same  person,  and  not  from  a  per- 
ception of  resemblance  between  them,  whilst 
known  to  be  different.  The  object  with  those 
whose  terms  or  signs  refer  only  to  individuals, 
must  naturally  be  to  take  care,  that  every  sucli 
term  or  sign  be  applied  to  its  appropriate  in- 
dividual, and  to  none  else.  Kesemblance  can 
produce  no  other  effect  than  to  enforce  the 
greater  caution  in  the  application  of  the  parti- 
cular names,  and  therefore  has  no  natural  ten- 


M  Discourses  on  the  Scriptural  Doctrine  of  Atonement,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  63  and  fj4.  third  edition. 
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dencv  to  lead  the   mind  to  the  use  of  general  CHAP. 

II 
terms."  ^  ^    .  -> 

The  question  decided  so  very  differently  by  The  ques- 

these  two   most  acute  writers,  is  agitated  inci-  ^7"  ^^^^^^' 

'  o  ed  accu- 

dentally  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  rateiy  by 
Aristotle's  Physicks.  In  this  chapter  the  Stagirite 
shows  that  the  study  of  nature  must  be  carried 
on  analytically.  I  had  occasion,  therefore,  to 
translate  it,  as  proving  that  his  real  sentiments 
were  completely  at  variance  with  the  doctrines 
erroneously  ascribed  to  him.  The  chapter  con- 
cludes ;  **  man  is  so  formed  as  to  perceive,  at 
first,  all  the  objects  around  him  promiscuously, 
in  confused  heaps  ^•^:  he  sees  things  only  in 
the  gross  :  and  it  is  by  slow  degrees,  that  he 
learns  to  disentagle  complexity,  and  to  analyse 
the  various  objects  of  his  perceptions.  He  must 
begin  therefore  with  wholes,  the  things  most 
obvious  to  sense,  before  he  proceeds  to  decom- 
pose them  into  their  more  simple  constituents. 
It  is  the  same  process  that  takes  place  in  the 
learning  of  languages.  Words  of  a  very  gene- 
ral import  are  made  use  of,  before  we  learn  to 
limit  them  by  definitions.  The  name  is  vague 
and  doubtful ;  the  definition  ascertains  its  ap- 
plication.^^^  Children,  at  first,  call  every  man  that 
notices  them  papa,  and  every  woman  mamma. 
They  learn  afterwards  to  distinguish  the  indivi- 
duals to  whom  alone  these  appellations  belong." 
Mr.  Stewart,    certainly   no   partial  admirer  of 

99  2u7KexvAt€i/o,  Physic,  l.i.  c.  1. 

^9^  TitirovQf  Se  r*avro,  Kai  to  ovofiara  irpos  rov  Koyoy,  Aristot.  Iblda 
Conf.  Metaphysic.  l.iv.  c.  4.  p.  873. 
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c  H  A  P.  Aristotle,  says,   **  it  must  be  iickiiowlcdgcd  that 

^  '_ ,  the  Greek  writer  has  viewed  this  matter  in   a 

j Lister  Hght  than  Dr.  Smith.'"'"  But  he  is  inclined 
'*  to  suspect  that  both  of  those  philosophers  •^^^ 
liave,  in  this  instance,  trusted  more  to  theory 
than  to  observation,  and  assumed  as  a  general 
fact  an  accidental  occurrence,  which,  if  it  ever 
happened,  may  be  justly  regarded  as  an  excep- 
tion to  the  usual  history  of  the  species."  This 
remark,  however,  I  am  convinced,  will  not  be 
approved  by  Mr.  Stewart's  calmer  judgment 
and  experience ;  for  every  goodnatured  man, 
a  lover  of  children,  must,  I  think,  recollect  that 
he  has  sometimes  been  mistaken  by  them  for 
papa,  and  addressed  by  that  fond  appellation. 

By  whom        There  is  not  any  reason  to  doubt  that  Dr. 

cet'sobscr-  Smith   erred  through  an  imperfect  recollection 

Inficiprtf  o^^^^^  chapter  in  Aristotle's  Phy  sicks  above  cited; 

eti.  and  Mr.  Stewart,   if  he   had  read  this  chapter 

with  attention,  certainly  could  not  have  written 
as  follows  :  **  Dr.  Smith's  remark  concerning  the 
transformation  of  proper  names  into  appella- 
tives, becomes,  in  my  opinion,  much  more  lumi- 
nous and  impoitant  by  being  combined  with 
another  very  original  one  ascribed  to  Turgot  by 
Condorcet,  and  which  I  do  not  recollect  to  have 

•01  Vol.  ii.  p.  ISO.  in  note. 

lovz  To  these  two  philosoi)hers,  Mr.  Stewart  must  join  a  third, 
Baron  (icrando.  His  words  are  —  "When  a  child  has  learned  to 
pronounce  the  word  '  papa,'  it  gives  this  name  to  all  men  who 
take  notice  of  it.  It  is  only  by  attention  and  a  sort  of  study,  that 
it  learns  to  reserve  the  name  exclusively  for  its  father."  "  Lorquc 
un  enfant,  &c."  Gcrando  sur  la  Generation  des  Connaissances 
Mumaincs,  p.  2.36. 
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seen  taken  notice  of  by  any  later  writer  on  the  c  H  A  P. 
human  mind.  It  was  the  maxim  of  Turgot,  that  v  J 
some  of  our  most  abstract  and  general  notions 
are  among  the  earliest  that  we  form.  What 
meaning  he  annexed  to  this  maxim,  w^e  are  not 
informed.  But  if  he  understood  it  in  the  sense 
in  which  I  am  disposed  to  interpret  it,  he  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  entitled  to  the  credit  of  a 
very  valuable  suggestion  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
gress of  human  knowledge.  The  truth  is,  that  our 
first  perceptions  lead  us  to  confound  things  to- 
gether, which  have  very  little  in  common  ;  and 
that  the  specifical  differences  of  individuals  do 
not  begin  to  be  marked  with  precision,  till  the 
powers  of  observation  and  of  reason  have  at- 
tained a  certain  degree  of  maturity."^^^  Wherein, 
then,  does  this  maxim  of  Turgot,  as  explained 
by  Mr.  Stewart,  differ  from  that  contained  in 
the  chapter  of  Aristotle's  Physicks  above  trans- 
lated ? 

I  have  now  discussed  the  subjects  proposed  in  The  popu- 
the  present  discourse.     The  faults  found  with  J^on^tcT^" 
Aristotle's  doctrines  have  been  shown  to  origin-  Aristotel- 
ate  wholly  in  mistaken  interpretations  of  them,  swered'. 
The  connection  has  been  explained  between  the 
work  here  translated,  and  that  which  the  author 
names  his  exact  philosophy ;  and  that  philoso- 
phy has  been  vindicated  by  proofs,  that  all  de- 
partures   from    it    have    been    deviations    into 
error.     The  plausible  and  popular  objection  to 
Aristotelism,  is  the  use  and  abuse  of  syllogism 
by  the  schoolmen.  But  for  this  error  they  alone 

'05  Vol.ii.  p.  232. 
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arc  answerable.  In  tlie  treatises  formerly  trans- 
lated by  me,  and  also  in  the  ibllowing  treatise 
on  Rhetoric,  thongh  all  of  them  turn  on  sub- 
jects in  which  even  Lord  Bacon  approves  the 
use  of  syllogisms ''^^  Aristotle  never  employs 
them  himself,  and  fails  not  to  exhort,  that  they 
should  be  used  sparingly  by  others.  The  same 
course  he  pursues  in  all  his  other  writings, 
whether  physical  or  moral.  He  indeed  perfected 
the  theory  of  logic  ;  as  his  glorious  aim  was  to 
perfect  that  of  all  the  other  sciences.  But  the 
rules  resulting  from  this  theory,  were  not,  he 
thought,  to  be  ostentatiously,  because  unneces- 
sarily, exhibited ;  any  more  than  a  well-bred 
gentleman  should  pedantically  carry  with  him 
into  life  the  graces  that,  in  early  youth,  he  had 
learned  from  his  dancing-master.  The  effect  of 
good  instruction  is  then  most  striking,  when  the 
secret  springs  by  which  it  has  been  wrought, 
are  the  least  displayed  to  observation. 

Notwithstanding  these  conclusions,  which  must 
be  drawn  by  every  attentive  reader,  it  is  said 
**  to  have  been  a  fundamental  error  of  Aristotle, 
in  which  he  has  been  followed  by  almost  every 
logical  writer  since  his  time,  to  confine  his  views 
entirely  to  reasoning,  or  the  discursive  faculty, 
instead  of  aiming  at  the  improvement  of  our 
nature  in  all  its  various  parts.'"^'^'  In  opposition 
to  this  severe  judgment,  I  hope  that,  after  what 
has  been  proved  in  the  preceding  discourse,  I 
may  be  permitted  to  declare  my  humble  opinion, 

"^»  Sec  above,  p.  fi^. 

los  Preliminary  Dissertation  to  Stewarts  Essays,  p.  Ixvii 
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that  no  one  man  ever  aimed  more  directly  than   c  IT  A  P. 
the  Stagirite,  at  the  general  improvement  of  our  ,^^  '    > 
nature,  or  with  more  signal  success.  To  aid  the 
reader's  recollection  with  regard  to  this  matter, 
I  shall  enumerate  a  few  of  the  principal  heads 
of  a  multifarious,  I  hope,  rather  than  abstruse 
disquisition,     and    those    bearing    a    particular 
reference  to  the  subject  of  the  Rhetoric,  here 
translated.     Many,  it  must  be  allowed,  of  these 
speculations  have  been  adopted,  prosecuted,  and 
even  carried  a  great  deal  farther  by  modern  wri- 
ters; but  the  main  question  is,  whether  they  have 
not  been  carried  too  far;  and  whether,  in  their 
imaginary  improvements,  our  j)hilosophers  have 
been  sufficiently  observant  of  that  golden  mean, 
so  steadily  pursued   by  their  precursor,  as  the 
best  of  all  things  both  in  theory  and  practice. 

It  appears  to  me  that  no  writer  has  explained,   i.  The 
so  accurately  as  Aristotle,  the  office  of  lantruatre  p^^^^^*  ^^ 

>'  CD       c>       language 

as  an  instrument  of  thought  and  the  source  of  asanin- 
knowledge.     The  inward  acts  of  the  mind,  or  ofthought, 
what  Mr.  Locke  calls  ideas,   are  of  an  obscure  ^J'^^^y^^'^'^^^'" 
and  fugitive  nature :  they  cannot  be  long  re- 
tained in  the   memory,  much  less  recalled  and 
steadily  contemplated,  without  association  with 
some  sort  of  external  signs,  of  which  words  are 
infinitely  the  most  perfect.    By  means  of  words, 
our   ideas  are   revived    at  pleasure,  comj)ared, 
classed,  defined,  made  objects  of  reflection  and 
reasoning ;    and    the   concealed    internal    scene 
passing  within  our  own  breasts  is  laid  open  and 
exhibited,  more  or  less  clearly,   to   the   under- 
standings of  our  fellow  creatines.  By  comparing 

K    O  • 
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individual  persons  or  things,  the  only  real  ex- 
istences in  nature,  the  mind  perceives  their 
agreements,  and  ascribes  those  that  are  alike 
to  the  same  species,  marked  by  a  common 
name  ;  a  name  which,  according  to  Aristotle, 
has  no  other  archetype  but  the  agreements  per- 
ceived in  the  individuals  that  have  been  submit- 
ted to  our  examination,  and  our  remembrance 
that  these  individuals  have  been  viewed  simul- 
taneously, compared  and  classed.  To  explain 
the  process  of  reasoning,  it  is  therefore  altoge- 
ther nnecessary  to  admit  the  impossible  supposi- 
tion  of  general  ideas  ^^^;  nor,  because  words  only 
are  general,  do  we  thereby  lose  sight  of  the 
reality  and  specific  distinctions  of  things.  The 
intelligible  species,  as  Aristotle  briefly  expresses 
it,  are  embodied  in  the  sensible  ^^";  and  the  spe- 
cific name  is,  for  all  purposes  of  reasoning,  truly 

106  Locke  says,  "Knowledge  consists  only  in  perceiving  the  liabi- 
tndes  and  relations  of  ideas  one  to  another;  the  intervention  of  u 
sound  helps  nothing  to  it."  Locke's  Works,  vol.i.  p.  94.  In  the  last 
chapter,  however,  and  at  the  very  close  of  his  immortal  Essay,  he 
finds  out  his  error,  and  acknowledges  that  the  comparison  of  ideas 
alone  is  inadequate  to  the  effect  which  he  had  ascribed  to  it.  He 
says,  that  "  to  communicate  our  thoughts  to  one  another,  as  well  as 
to  record  them  for  our  own  use,  signs  of  our  ideas,  or  words,  are 
necessary."  Vol.  i.  p.  542. 

•07  ^y  Toiy  fidfffi  Tois  aiadrjTois  ra  fu-qra  ert.  De  Anima,  L  iii.  c.  9. 
This  doctrine  is  admirably  illustrated  by  the  great  physiologist, 
Cuvier,  in  his  Theory  of  the  Earth.  His  observations  go  to  prove 
that  every  organised  individual  forms  an  entire  system  by  itself,  all 
the  parts  of  which  mutually  correspond,  and  combine  towards  the 
production  of  the  same  end.  Hence  none  of  these  separate  parts 
can  change  its  form,  without  a  corresponding  change  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  same  system.  From  any  one  of  these  parts  or  organs, 
and  from  almost  every  fragment  of  them,  we  may,  therefore,  discover 
all  the  other  parts  or  organs  that  existed  simultaneously  with  it  in 
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applicable  to  the  individuals,  or  real  existences,  c  H  A  P. 
comprehended  under  it :  the  only  requisite  is,  ,  _^  ' 
that  the  name  be  rightly  defined,  and  always 
employed  precisely  in  the  same  sense.  In  this 
manner  a  most  important  function  is  assigned 
to  language  as  an  instrument  of  thought,  with- 
out maintaining,  with  Hobbes  and  other  sceptics, 
the  discursus  mentis  to  be  verbal  merely,  and 
resolving  all  truth  and  falsehood  into  empty 
sound.  ^^"^ 

Another   principle,   first    unfolded  in  its  full  2-  Assoda- 
extent  by   Aristotle,   is    the  powder  or  custom,  ideas  or 
This  principle,  under  a  different  name,  occupies  g"^^^"'^^- 
much  space  in  the  works  of  modern  metaphysi-  thatprind- 
cians,  by  some  of  whom  all  reasoning  is  said  to  fafned!^^' 
be  mere  association  of  ideas,  or  custom. ^^^    Aris- 
totle,  on  the   contrary,  denies   that  its  agency 
extends  thus  far  :  man  is,  indeed,  much  his  own 
work  ;    but  a  higher  principle  than   custom  is 
necessary  to  his  making  even  the  first  steps  in 
science.     The  power  of  association,  therefore, 


the  same  animal;  in  other  words,  ascertain  the  kind  or  spedes  to 
which  that  animal  belonged.  Though  the  classing  of  objects,  there- 
fore, is  the  work  of  human  understanding,  yet  the  genera  and  species 
into  which  they  are  intellectually  divided,  exists  in  the  objects  of 
sense,  that  is,  in  the  several  individuals  composing  the  genus  or 
species.  Neither  Locke  nor  Buftbn  were  fully  aware  of  these  truths. 
See  particularly  Locke's  Essay,  b.  iii.  c.  6.  §  3.  et  seq. :  and  Buffon 
says,  "  there  are,  perhaps,  as  many  living  creatures  produced  by  a 
fortuitous  concourse  of  little  organic  parts  of  matter,  (molecules 
organiques)  as  of  animals  and  vegetables  proceeding  from  a  regular 
succession  of  generations."  Supplement  a  I'Histoire  Naturelle, 
torn.  vi.  p.  18. 

'08  See  above,  j).  8 1 . 

•09  Hartley,  Hume,  and  Knight  on  Taste,  p.  264. 
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must  not  be  permitted  to  eiicroacli  on  the  pro- 
vince of  intellect ;  nor,  in  our  metaphysical 
analyses,  must  any  thing  be  allowed  to  super- 
sede that  primary  source  of  knowledge,  comnui- 
nicated  to  man  by  his  maker.  Custom,  however, 
is,  according  to  Aristotle,  an  original  and  most 
efficient  principle,  qualifying  us  to  perform  in- 
numerable actions  easily  and  with  pleasure, 
merely  because  they  had  been  performed  before, 
and  had  been  frequently  repeated.  In  this 
manner,  custom  contributes  mainly  to  the  form- 
ation of  all  our  faculties,  moral  and  intellec- 
tual.^^'^  These  faculties  do  not,  as  many  should 
seem  to  think,  grow  with  our  growtli,  and 
strengthen  with  our  strength :  they  grow  and 
strengthen  by  exercise  ;  they  are  weakened  by 
disuse  ;  they  decay,  and,  in  a  manner,  perish, 
through  long  continued  and  obstinate  neglect. 
5.  Aristo-  A  third  important  article,  is  the  doctrine  of 
trine  of"  causcs,  in  which  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  has 
causes,  the  been  showu  to  refute,  by  anticipation,   that   of 

most  accu-  ,  *'  *^ 

rate  of  any.  Berkeley  and  of  Hume  j  and  to  be  more  strictly 

<  10  After  the  explanation  of  the  philosophical  import  of  the  words 
"  custom"  and  "habit,"  and  the  very  detailed  account  given  by  Aristo- 
tle, in  various  parts  of  his  works,  of  the  formation  of  habits  by  custom, 
or  association  of  ideas,  the  following  difference  of  opinion  is  remark- 
able. Mr.  Stewart  says,  "  Dr.  Reid  seems  to  think  that  the  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  has  no  claim  to  be  considered  as  an  original  principle 
in  our  nature;  that  trains  of  thinking,  which,  by  frequent  repetition, 
have  become  familiar,  should  spontaneously  offer  themselves  to  our 
fancy,  seems  to  require  no  other  original  quality,  but  the  power  of 
habit."  Mr.  Stewart  subjoins,  "  With  this  observation  I  cannot 
agree;  because  I  think  it  more  philosophical  to  resolve  the  power  of 
habit  into  the  association  of  ideas,  than  to  resolve  the  association  of 
ideas  into  habit."  l^lcmcnts  of  the  Philosophy,  &c.  vol.  i.  p. 'J8  l . 
4to.  edition. 
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accurate  than  that  of  Des  Cartes,  or  even  than  f  ir  A  P. 
that  of  Bacon. ^^^  It  is  the  firm  conviction  of  ^_^  '^^j 
every  reasonable  creature,  that  nothing  can  begin 
without  a  cause,  and  that  every  change  in  the 
universe,  must  have  a  cause  adequate  to  its  pro- 
duction. He  who  shall  reject  this  truth,  will 
never,  Aristotle  maintains,  be  able,  by  any  other, 
to  supply  its  place  ;  but  will  be  prepared  and 
disposed  to  deny  all  substantial  existence  what- 
ever, that  of  the  external  world  around  him,  and 
that  of  the  self-existent  spiritual  Being,  the  eter- 
nal unceasing  cause  of  motion,  life,  harmony 
and  happiness. 

In   the   most  useful  science  of  all,    that   of  4.  Ansto- 
human  nature,  Aristotle's  wTitings  are  not  less  ence  of 
satisfactory  than  ample.     He  treats  fully  and  human  na- 

-,         ^         r*     -I  '  •         •  ture,  co- 

clearly  of  the  senses,  memory,  imagination,  un-  pious  and 
derstanding,  and  affections ;  maintains  the  ^^"^^^^^"^• 
spirituality  and  dignity  of  the  mind  of  man  ; 
and  asserts  the  exalted  station  which  he  is  qua- 
lified for  reaching,  by  the  proper  improvement 
of  his  intellectual  and  moral  powers.^^-  His 
Ethics  neither  err  on  the  side  of  indulgence,  nor 
are  they,  on  the  other  hand,  impracticable.  His 
Politics  neither  leaves  the  origin  of  government 
incomprehensible,  nor  its  stability  precarious. 
His  critical  observations  relative  to  taste  in  the 
arts,  and  in  literary  composition,   have  always 

"I  See  above,  p.  99. 

'•2  He  says,  "the  being  virtuous  from  nature,  can  mean  only  the 
being  so  from  a  divine  cause;"  and,  speaking  popularly,  ^' the  gods 
will  most  love  and  reward  those  who  cultivate  their  understandings 
and  practise  virtue."  Ethic.  Nicom.  1.  x.  c.  8  &  9.  Conf.  Metaph. 
xiv.  p.  1000. 
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C  H  A  P. 
II. 


5.  His  me- 
thod of  in- 
struction, 
the  best 
calculated 
to  enlarge 
and  liber- 
alise the 
mind. 


6.  With 
him,  prac- 
tice deem- 
ed indis- 
pensable, 
or  rather 
all  in  all. 


risen  in  estimation,  in  proportion  to  tlie  discern- 
ment of  those,  by  wlioni  they  liave  been  studied  ; 
and  his  conchisions  concerning  tlie  more  impor- 
tant business  of  life,  tlie  affairs  and  duties  of 
men,  are  neither  cramped  by  the  narrow  spirit  of 
system,  nor  perverted  by  its  wildness ;  they  are 
clear  and  safe  inductions,  flowing  from  a  copious 
and  pure  source  of  well-digested  experience. 

Of  all  methods  of  instruction,  that  of  Aristotle 
has  the  most  direct  tendency  to  enlarge  and 
liberalise  the  mind.  By  his  complete  and  accu- 
rate classifications  of  the  various  objects  of 
thought,  and  his  impartial  contemplation  of 
them,  he  counteracts  that  littleness  and  mean- 
ness of  conceit  which  is  apt  to  prevail  in  those 
devoted  to  particular  branches  of  knowledge; 
and  who,  because  some  pursuits  are  lucrative, 
and  others  happen  to  be  fashionable,  imagine 
them  to  be  exclusively  entitled  to  cultivation; 
with  a  scornful  neglect  of  far  wider,  perhaps, 
and  nobler  domains  in  the  intellectual  kingdom. 
In  all  his  enquiries,  his  advice  and  uniform 
practice  is,  to  examine  things  as  they  are  in 
themselves,  disengaged  from  accidental  con- 
comitants, and  viewed  through  a  medium  un- 
disturbed by  passion,  prejudice,  interest,  fond 
admiration  for  novelty,  or  fearful  veneration  for 
antiquity. 

There  is,  in  man,  he  teaches,  an  inborn 
desire  of  knowledge,  and  an  inborn  dispo- 
sition to  virtue.  But  it  must  be  his  own 
work,  by  his  own  voluntary  acts,  to  cherish 
these  native    capacities,   and    to  convert  them 
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into  firm  habitual  powers.  He  does  not  appear  c  H  A  P. 
to  have  thought,  that  from  metaphysicks  any  im-  v  ^|'  j 
portant  assistance  would  be  derived  towards 
improving  our  faculties,  independently  of  stre- 
nuous and  persevering  exertion.  That  know- 
ledge which  becomes  a  part  of  ourselves,  and 
is  ever  and  intimately  present,  can  result  only 
from  our  own  industry.  It  is  not  like  water, 
that  may  be  poured  from  one  vessel  into  another ; 
it  more  resembles  fire,  that  is  struck  out  by  col- 
lision. By  patient  analysis,  indeed,  the  intellec- 
tual phaenomena,  may  be  simplified  ^^- ;  by  atten- 
tion and  reflection,  the  laws  of  mental  action 
may  be  investigated,  and  generalised  ^'^:  but  the 
rules  flowing  from  any  such  discoveries  will  avail 
nothing  without  practice ;  by  this  only,  dormant 
capacities  can  be  changed  into  active  energies, 
and  the  mind  either  sharpened  for  the  pursuits 
of  science,  or  established  and  confirmed  in  those 
of  virtue. 

This  habitual   exertion,  seemingly  laborious  7.  Action 

I   .  1 .  and  plea- 

and   painful,    might  be  a  repulsive    quality  in  sure  inti- 
Aristotle's   philosophy,    if  he   had   not  clearly  ™nd^'^' 

n2  He  thus  analyses,  for  instance,  the  complex  passions  into  the 
simple  ones.  Anger,  an  unpleasant  passion,  contains  a  mixture  of 
joy,  from  its  imagined  gratification  :  hope,  a  pleasant  passion,  contains 
a  mixture  of  pain,  from  its  imagined  disappointment.  See  Rhetoric. 

113  When  he  had  discovered,  for  instance,  that  law  of  mental 
action,  which  brings  objects  to  the  memory,  in  consequence  of  their 
contiguity  in  time  or  place,  their  resemblance  or  similarity,  their 
contrariety  or  contrast,  and  had  ascertained  the  momentous  power 
of  custom  in  general,  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that,  by  dwelling  on  the 
association  of  things,  and  the  analogies  of  words,  and  their  reciprocal 
influence  on  each  other,  we  might  wonderfully  improve  the  faculty 
of  reminiscence  or  voluntary  recollection,  a  faculty  which  he  regarded 
as  the  primary  barrier  between  man  and  inferior  animals. 
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sliown  that  it  was  accompanied  with  a  certain 
and  abundant  reward.  The  two  great  |)rincij)les 
that  excite  and  animate  mankind  are,  the  love 
of  action  and  the  love  of  pleasure  ;  and  Aristotle 
exerts  the  utmost  diligence  to  prove,  not  only 
that  these  two  are  inseparable ;  but  that  the 
worth  and  value  of  our  pleasures  are  to  be  mea- 
sured exactly  by  the  worth  and  value  of  their 
corresponding  energies ^•■':  the  higher  and  nobler 
the  one,  the  higher  and  nobler  the  other  ;  the 
more  pure  and  more  stable  the  one,  the  more 
pure  and  more  stable  the  other.  Energies,  he 
affirms  to  be  more  identified  with  pleasures,  than 
even  the  desires  ^^^  which  precede  them,  and 
which  they  are  calculated  to  gratify.  For  plea- 
sures and  energies  are  simultaneous  ;  they  are 
not  distinguishable  in  time,  scarcely  in  thought ; 
the  pleasures  heightening  and  perfecting  the 
congenial  energies  from  which  they  flow,  not  as 
pre-existent  habits,  but  as  supervenient  ends  ^"'' ; 
and  as  intimately  and  indivisibly  connected  witii 
them,  as  is  beauty  w  ith  the  spring  of  the  year  or 
with  the  flower  of  youth. 

This  language  will  not  be  approved  by  the 
vulgar,  nor  by  those  philosophers  who  conde- 
scend to  speak  with  the  vulgar.  By  them, 
pleasure  is  placed  in  our  passive  sensations,  and 


>'•»  Ut  ad  cursum,  cquum;  ad  indaganduni,  caneni;  sic  hoinincm 
ad  duas  res,  nt  Aristotelcs  ait,  ad  intclHgcnduni  ct  agendum  esse 
natum,  quasi  mortalem  deum.   Cicero  de  Finibus,  l.ii.  c.  15. 

>"^  Aristotle  speaks  often  of  the  opf-irj,  the  appetite  or  desire  for 
knowledge,  &c. 

"♦'  Ethic.  Niconi.  1.x.  c.  5. 
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made  solely  to  arise  from  the  keenness  of  the  CHAP, 
passion  which  happens  to  be  uppermost,  and  v^^^'_.^7 
the  completeness  of  its  gratification.   Mr.  Hume  phiioso- 

.    ,     ,  .  1  .       .  Ti^  •  1-  x*  phers  who 

says,  With  his  usual  perspicuity,  "  It  is  not  irom  speak  with 
the  value  or  worth  of  the  object  that  any  per-  ^^^"^• 
son  pursues,  that  we  can  determine  his  enjoy- 
ment, but  merely  from  the  passion  with  which 
he  pursues  it,  and  the  success  which  he  meets 
with  in  his  pursuit.  Objects  have  absolutely 
no  worth  or  value  in  themselves.  They  derive 
their  worth  merely  from  the  passion.  If  that 
be  strong,  and  steady,  and  successful,  the  person 
is  happy.  It  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted,  but 
a  little  miss,  drest  in  a  new  gown  for  a  dancing- 
school  ball,  receives  as  complete  enjoyment  as 
the  greatest  orator,  who  triumphs  in  the  splen- 
dour of  his  eloquence,  while  he  governs  the 
passions  and  resolutions  of  a  numerous  assem- 
bly.'* ^^^  It  may  happen,  indeed,  that  the  orator 
is  actuated  by  passions  as  petty  as  those  of  the 
little  girl,  and  not  quite  as  innocent.  In  that 
case,  it  is  not  much  worth  while  to  examine  the 
difference  between  them.  But  something  more 
than  bold  assertion  will  be  requisite  to  prove, 
that  pleasures  are  not  akin  to  the  sources  from 
which  they  spring  ;  that  those  of  passions,  which 
must  be  transient,  are  equivalent  to  those  of 
energies  habitual  and  permanent ;  in  fine,  that 
enjoyments  are  to  be  estimated  by  quantity, 
without  any  regard  to  quality  j  and  that  those 
are  not  the  most   valuable,    which   surpass  in 

117  Essays,  p.  189. 
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purity,  stability,  dignity,  and  duration.  Plausi- 
ble things,  indeed,  may  be  said  in  support  of  all 
such  paradoxes  ;  and  the  following  passage, 
which  is  a  mere  corollary  to  Mr.  Hume's  pro- 
position, is  an  instance,  I  think,  how  much 
fine  writing  ^'^  may  be  at  variance  with  good 
sense.  **  The  pleasures  of  imagination  are 
much  higher  than  any  that  can  be  derived 
from  rectitude  of  judgment.  The  judge- 
ment is,  for  the  greater  part,  employed  in 
throwing  stumbling  blocks  in  the  way  of  the 
imagination,  in  dissipating  the  scenes  of  its 
enchantment,  and  in  tying  us  down  to  the  dis- 
agreeable yoke  of  our  reason  ;  for  almost  the 
only  pleasure  men  have  in  judging  better  than 
others,  consists  in  a  sort  of  conscious  pride  and 
superiority,  which  arises  from  thinking  rightly  : 
but  then,  this  is  an  indirect  pleasure,  a  pleasure 
that  does  not  immediately  result  from  the  object 
that  is  under  contemplation.  In  the  morning  of 
our  days,  when  the  senses  are  unworn  and  tender, 
when  the  whole  man  is  awake  in  every  part,  and 
the  gloss  of  novelty  fresh  on  all  the  objects 
which  surround  us,  how  lively,  at  that  time,  are 
our  sensations,  but  how  false  and  inaccurate  the 
judgments  that  we  form  of  things !  I  do  despair 
of  ever  receiving  the  same  degree  of  pleasure 
from  the  most  excellent  performances  of  genius, 

119  I  mean  what  passes  for  such,  and,  with  many,  answers  the  end 
as  well.  — But, 

Scribcndi  rect«^  sapere  est  et  principhim  et  fons. 
Horace  adds, 

Rem  tibi  Socraticae  potermit  ostendere  chartae. 
In  which  verse  he  has  the  writings  of  Aristotle  plainly  in  view. 


sci- 
ences. 
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which  I  felt  at  that  age  from  pieces  which  my  c  H  A  P. 
present  judgment  regards  as  trifling  and  con-  ^  ,.^^\  j 
temptible.'' ''' 

With  a  view  to  a  summary  of  the  purport  of  Locke's ai- 
this  discourse,  I  shall  avail  myself  of  a  division  the 
of  the  sciences  in  the  last  chapter  of  Locke's 
Essay.     *'  All  that  can  fall/'  he  says,  "  within 
the  compass  of  human  understanding  is  either, 
first,  the  nature  of  things  as  they  are  in  them- 
selves, their  relations,  and  their  manner  of  oper- 
ation; or,  secondly,  that  which  man  himself  ought 
to  do,  as  a  rational  and  voluntary  agent  for  the 
attainment  of  any  end,  especially  happiness  ;  or, 
thirdly,  the  ways  and  means  whereby  the  know- 
ledge of  both  the  one  and  the  other  of  these  are 
attained  and  communicated.  I  think  science  may, 
therefore,  be  divided  into  three  sorts ;  <I>u(rix>j,  or 
natural   philosophy,   the  end  of  which  is  bare 
speculative  truth  ;  and  whatever  can  afford  the 
mind  of  man  any  such,  falls  under  this  branch, 
whether  it  be  God  himself,  angels,  spirits,  bodies, 
or  any  of  their  affections.  Secondly,  n^axTxij,  the 
skill  of  rightly  applying  our  own  powers  and  ac- 
tions for  the  attainment  of  things  good  and  use- 
ful, which  is  the  seeking  out  of  those  rules  and 
measures  of  human  actions  which  tend  to  hap- 

iiy  Burke  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful.  Introduction,  p.  117. 
edit.  1808.  Of  the  whole  of  which  work  it  may  be  said,  eloquentiae 
satis,  sapientiae  parum.  Two  writers  of  most  extensive  celebrity  in 
their  own  and  in  foreign  countries  (I  mean  Hume  and  Mo;itesquieu) 
tinged,  imperceptibly,  to  many  authors  themselves,  the  writings  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  judgment  of  Burke  is^  perhaps,  in  the 
passage  cited,  warped  by  what  he  had  read  in  Hume;  and  I  think  he 
is  often  misled  by  Montesquieu's  notions  concerning  the  paramount 
power  of  climate  and  other  external  causes  on  the  mind,  in  his  me- 
chanical explanations  of  our  sentiments  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful. 
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c  II  A  P.  piness,  and  the  means  to  i)ractise  them.  The  end 
II  .      .    . 

V  — /._  '  of  tliis  is  not  bare  specuhition,  and  the  know- 
ledge oftrutli,  but  rh^ht,  and  a  conduct  suitable 
to  it.  Thirdly,  the  third  branch  may  be  called 
^xrjasicoTixrj,  or  the  doctriuc  ofsigns,  the  most  usual 
whereof  being  words,  it  is  aptly  enough  termed, 
also,  Aoyjxr],  or  Logic."  Thus  far  Mr.  Locke. 

Applied  to       In  order  to  apply  his  observations  to  the  esti- 

the  esti-  A  1    ./ 

mate  of  mate  of  Aristotelism,  and  that  of  the  additions 
^m^^and"  ^^^^^  ^o  it,  I  shall  comply  with  common  use  in 
the  im-  limiting  the  name  of  Natural  Philosophy  to  the 
mentsonit.  knowledge  of  body,  and  in  employing  the  word 
Metaphysicks  to  denote  the  knowledge  of  mind. 

1.  Innatu-  Qur  knowledge  of  bodies  is  derived  solely  from 

ralphiloso-      ,  .  ,  .  ,-     •  ii 

phy.  observation  and  experience.    It  is  naturally  pro- 

gressive; every  age,  every  year  may  be  expected 
to  augment  it ;  though  not  to  bring  us  nearer  to 
any  more  perfect  science,  or  to  discover  more 
fully  the  real  nature  of  bodies,  or  that  substan- 
tial essence,  from  which  all  their  sensible  quali- 
ties are  supposed  to  flow,  and  on  which  all  their 
mutual  powers,  or  actions,  are  supposed  to  de- 
pend. The  knowledge  of  bodies,  however,  can- 
not be  considered  as  merely  speculative,  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  that  word;  since  it  has  procured 
for  man,  and  is  daily  procuring  for  him,  many 
advantages  and  conveniences,  and  since  it  is 
continually  giving  to  him  a  greater  dominion 
over  nature,  and  thereby  tending  continually  to 
exalt  him  in  the  scale  of  the  creation. 

2.  Inmeta-      With  metaphysicks,  as  above  limited,  the  case 
physicks.     jg  quite   different.     In  this  science,   if  the  first 

inquirers  chose  the  right  path,  and  were  fa\  our- 
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ably  circumstanced  for  pursuing  it  with  diligence  c  HAP. 
and  perseverance,  future  discoveries  of  import-  ,  .^/-^^ 
ance  were  scarcely  to  be  expected.  The  phse- 
nomena  were  always  present ;  the  data  were  all 
before  them  ;  the  only  instruments  that  can  be 
usefully  employed,  were  ever  ready  at  command. 
To  this,  the  following  exception  may  perhaps 
occur,  but  it  is  only  an  apparent  one.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century,  metaphysicians 
paid  much  attention  to  what  has  been  called  the 
philosophy  of  sensation.  They  divided  our  per- 
ceptions by  sense,  into  the  natural  and  the 
acquired  :  they  observed  that  the  acquired  were 
far  more  numerous  than  the  natural,  particularly 
those  acquired  through  the  eye  ;  and  that  the 
natural  or  original  perceptions  through  this 
organ  served  only  as  signs  to  introduce  the  ac- 
quired. Newton's  great  optical  discoveries  had 
naturally  directed  the  attention  of  the  phi- 
losophical world  to  the  subject  of  vision  ^  and  a 
boy  blind  till  the  age  of  fifteen,  successfully 
couched  by  the  anatomist  Cheselden,  furnished 
an  opportunity  for  making  such  experiments  as 
established  the  above-mentioned,  and  many 
other  conclusions.  But  the  whole  of  this  philo- 
sophy of  the  senses  resulted  from  observations 
and  experiments,  made  by  means  of  the  senses 
themselves  ;  and  was,  therefore,  not  less  suscep- 
tible of  new^  discoveries  than  any  other  branch 
of  natural  philosophy.  Among  its  successful 
cultivators.    Dr.  Reid^^^  holds  the  most  distin- 

i-o  See  his  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind,  particularly  his  Geometry 
of  Visibles,  chap.vi.  sect.  9.  p.  168.  et  seq. 
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guislied  place;  and  if  liis  disquisitions  on  tliis 
subject  sliall  be  ascribed  to  metaphysicks,  they 
will  certainly  constitute  an  advancement  in  that 
science,  but  the  only  one  that  has  been  made  in 
it  by  the  application  of  what  he  and  Mr.  Stewart 
<:all  the  new  inductive  or  Baconian  logic.  In 
all  other  respects,  the  state  of  metaphysicks  re- 
mains as  Aristotle  and  Locke  had  left  it :  no 
addition  has  been  made  to  the  speculative  know- 
ledge of  the  mind ;  no  new  rule  has  been 
established  for  the  practical  improvement  of  its 
faculties, 
3.  In  sc-  The  third  part  of  philosophy,   according  to 

meioiogy  Locke,  is  the  doctrine  of  signs,  or  logic.  In 
°^'^*  this  department,  Aristotle  appears  to  me  to  have 
done  more  than  any  author  before  or  after  him. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  Organum,  his  other  writings 
collectively  contain,  on  abstruse  and  important 
subjects,  a  greater  number  of  complete  divisions 
and  accurate  definitions,  than  is  perhaps  to 
be  found  in  the  most  voluminous  of  our  Cyclo- 
paedias. With  regard  to  one  science,  indeed, 
but  that  of  the  loftiest  kind,  it  must  be  grate- 
fully acknowledged,  that  logic,  or  the  doctrine 
of  signs,  has  been  carried,  since  the  days  of 
Aristotle,  or  even  those  of  Archimedes,  to  a 
stupendous  and  almost  indefinite  extent;  and 
the  elevation  to  which  this  noble  science  of 
geometry  has  attained  in  modern  times,  is  to 
be  ascribed  chiefly  to  the  ingenious  labour  be- 
stowed  on  the  invention  of  signs  to  denote  ratios 
comprehending  the  result  of  many  others,  and 
in  simplifying  the  signs  by  which  our  notions  of 
quantity  in  general  are  compared,  and  the  results 
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of  our  comparison   surely  drawn,    and  clearly  CHAP, 
expressed. ^^*  v    _       j 

The  fourth  branch   of  science,   and   incom-  4-  in  prac- 
parably  the  most  important,  is  that  which  comes  sophy, 
home  to  the  business  and  bosoms  of  men  ^^^,  and  comprising 

Ethics, 

which  Locke,  adopting  Aristotle's  phraseology.  Politics, 
denominates  the  Practical.    Upon  this  article,  it  ^nc,   ^' 
would  be  improper  in  me  to  dilate,  having  ex- 
erted  my   best   diligence    in   endeavouring    to 
make  publicly  useful  the  Ethics  and  Politics; 
and  now,   last  of  all,  the  Rhetoric,   in  which 
three  treatises,  Aristotle's    practical  works  are 
comprised.     In   Politics,   the   Stagirite  was  re- 
garded, even  by  Locke,  as  a  master  ^^^;  and  with 
regard  to  the  Ethics,  I  shall  be  contented  with 
a  single  observation.    In  many  Christian  univer- 
sities, a  professor's  chair  has  long  been   esta- 
blished,   from   which    Ethics   are   taught   as  a 
matter  of  science,  independently  of  that  light  of 
revelation,  in  comparison  with  which,  all  human 
knowledge  is  darkness.     It  happened,  as  might 
well  be  expected,  that  this  academic  department 
should  sometimes  fall  to  the  share  of  men  of 
distinguished    abilities  ^%    who    have    favoured 
the  world  by  the  publication  of  their  respective 

J21  The  Marquis  de  Laplace,  the  great  master  of  the  science 
at  present,  appeared  to  think  that  semeiology  (I'Analyse  Moderne) 
might  be  carried  a  pitch  higher  than  it  has  yet  been,  by  considering 
"  body  generally,  leaving  the  laws  as  they  stand,  of  its  particular 
affections  ;  gravitation,  impulsion,  elasticity,  &c."  But  our  convers- 
ation at  the  J*  Institut,'*  happened  to  be  interrupted,  and  on  the  day 
before  I  left  Paris. 

'22  *H  irept  ra  avBpwirwa  <pi\o(ro^ia.    Aristot. 

J"  See  above,  p.  2. 

1-^  Need  I  mention  the  names  ofHutchcson,  Smith,  Paley,  &c.? 
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systems.     Yet,  vvhicli  of  these  systems  can  vie 
with   the   Ethics   of   Aristotle,   in   compactness 
and   soHdity,  any  more  than  in  beauty,  utility, 
and  sound  science  ? 
Conclu-  Many  parts  of  this  discourse  might  have  been 

extended  with  pleasure  to  myself,  and  perhaps 
with  some  little  profit  to  my  readers.  But  in 
this  age  of  novels  and  party-politics,  enough  has 
probably  been  said,  at  one  time,  on  philosophy: 
and  being  now  in  my  seventy-sixth  year,  I  would 
avoid,  if  possible,  being  tiresome  in,  perhaps,  my 
last  publication.  I  give  it  to  the  world  without 
cold  indifference,  and  without  anxious  solicitude. 
The  gratification  of  communicating  to  others, 
truths  that  delight  my  own  mind,  is  a  pleasure 
that  praise  will  not  greatly  augment,  or  censure 
considerably  diminish.  My  chief  aim  has  been 
to  make  Aristotle  more  read,  and  better  under- 
stood ;  and  thereby  to  confer  a  benefit  on  men 
of  letters,  which  may  possibly,  in  course  of  time, 
circulate  through  other  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity. His  various  writings,  when  carefully 
collated,  and  studiously  meditated,  will  be  found 
highly  consistent  with  truth  and  with  each 
other.  They  proclaim  a  genius  truly  admirable; 
equally  penetrating  and  comprehensive  ;  and, 
in  the  longest  succession  of  time,  their  use  can 
never  be  superseded,  nor  will  their  value  ever 
sink  in  the  estimation  of  those  capable  of  per- 
ceiving that,  in  the  works  of  original  thinkers, 
there  is  an  intimacy  of  union  between  the  thought 
and  the  expression,  a  raciness,  a  vigour,  a  calm 
intellectual  elevation,  and  a  persuasive  authority, 
that  is  no  where  else,  in  the  same  dec^ree,  to  be 
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met  with  ;  and  that  the  powers  of  the  mind, 
whether  belonging  to  reason  or  to  taste,  will  be 
very  differently  exercised  in  studying  such 
w^orks,  and  in  gathering,  were  that  possible,  pre- 
cisely the  same  information  from  compilements 
and  dictionaries. 

In  concluding  this  introduction,  it  is  fit  to 
observe  that  I  saw  not  any  necessity  for  speaking 
in  it  of  preceding  translators  or  commenters 
of  the  **  Rhetoric,"  not  having  derived  any 
assistance,  or  borrowed  a  single  sentence  from 
any  of  them. 
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with  Logic,  —  Use  of  Rhetoiic.  —  Its  extensive  nature, 
—  Its  artificial  proofs,  — Examples  and.  Enthyinemes. — 
Likelihoods,  Signs,  and  Tests,  —  Topics  general  and 
special.  —  Three  kinds  of  Oratory.  —  Principal  Subjects 
of  National  Deliberation.  —  Analysis  of  National  Pro- 
sperity,—  Utility  differently  modified  by  dfferent  Forms 
of  Government,  —  Demonstrative  Oratory.  —  Moi^al 
Beauty,  —  Sources  of  Eulogy,  —  Judicial  Oratory.  — 
Human  Action,  seven  causes  thereof,  —  Injuries,  — 
Laws  Written  and  Unwritten,  —  Justice  and  Equity. 
— -  Witnesses  Ancient  aud  Contemporary.  —  Contracts, 
—  Oaths  —  with  the  Propositions  or  Enthymemes,  re~ 
lative  to  all  these  subjects. 

Rhetoric  is  the  counterpart  of  logic;  for  both   CHAP, 
are  conversant  with  subjects  not  falling  within   .    \  ,^ 
the  distinct  province  of  any  particular  science,  Rhetoric, 
and  are  superficially  understood  by  all,  even  the  rmpmvable 
most  unlearned.     To  a  certain  degree,  all  men  ^"^°  ^^^' 
are  rhetoricians  and  logicians,  all  being  ready, 
on  occasion,  to  provoke  or  to  sustain  an  argu- 
ment, to  praise  or  to  blame,  to  accuse  or  to  de- 
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This  art  ill 
under- 
stood, and 
worse  pro- 
secuted. 


fend.  Tliis,  indeed,  is  perlbrnied  ill,  and  at 
random,  by  the  multitude  ;  a  few  only  do  it 
tolerably  well,  and  that  chiefly  through  practice. 
A  way,  however,  is  thus  laid  open  for  attaining 
higher  proficiency  ;  for  when  a  speaker  has  for- 
tunately hit  the  mark  at  which  his  discourse 
aimed,  we  may  investigate  and  discover  the 
causes  of  his  success  j  and  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  these  causes,  derive  rules  of  art,  produc- 
tive of  like  success  in  all  similar  cases. ^ 

Hitherto,  writers  on  Rhetoric  have  confined 
themselves  to  the  least  important  parts  of  the 
art.  Enthymemes  or  arguments,  form  the  main 
central  body  ;  the  rest  is  mere  outwork.  Yet  of 
enthymemes,  in  which  the  whole  weight  of 
proof  consists,  dependent  on  the  speaker's  skill  % 
they  make  not  any  mention;  while  they  expatiate 
on  calumny  and  aggravation,  pity  and  anger, 
and  other  extraneous  matters  not  bearing  any 
essential  reference  to  the  merits  of  the  cause, 
but  calculated  solely  to  bias  the  decision  of  the 


1  This  passage  is  highly  extolled  hy  Mr,  Stewart  in  the  Preliminary 
Dissertation  to  his  Philosophical  Essays.  He  ascribes  it  "  to  an  ob- 
scure author  quoted  l>y  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  placed  in  the  front 
of  his  Academical  Discourses."  The  supposed  obscure  author  is  no 
less  a  man,  however,  than  Aristotle,  in  the  very  first  chapter  of  his 
Rhetoric.  I  subjoin  the  Latin  translation,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Stewart, 
(Essays,  Preliminary  Dissertation,  p.  Ixiii)  "  Omnia  fere  quae  prae- 
ceptis  continentur  ab  ingeniosis  hominibus  fiunt;  sed  casu  quodam 
magis  quam  scientia.  Ideoque  doctrina  et  animadversio  abhibenda 
est,  ut  ca  quai  interdum  sine  ratione  nobis  occurrunt,  semper  in 
nostra  potestate  sint ;  et  quoties  res  postulaverit,  a  nobis  ex  prae- 
parato  adhibeantur." 

2  Other  proofs,  such  as  writings,  witnesser.,  «!vc.  will  be  spoken  of 
liereaftcr. 
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judges.     Before  tribunals,  constituted  as  some   c  II  A  P. 
tribunals    are    in    well    regulated    states,    such  v_^J     j 
rhetoricians    would    not  have    a    word    to    say. 
The  principle  of  these   tribunals  is  universally  The  Areo- 
approved,  and  the  Areopagus  strictly  conforms  {^g^^^jj^g^f 
to  it  in  practice.    This  court  confines  the  plead-  the  respec- 
ers  before  it,  to  the  points  in  debate:  an  ordi-  ofiitigant^ 
nance  most  fit,  since  to  pre-occupy  and  pervert  parties,and 
the  judge  by  pity,  envy,  or  anger,  is  nothing 
better  than  to  make  crooked  the  very  ruler  that 
was  to   be   employed  for   making  other  things 
straight.       It   is  plain,  therefore,  that   litigant 
parties  have  only  to  state  correctly  the  matter 
of  fact,  to  show  that  certain  things  have  been 
done,   or  that   certain  transactions  have  taken 
place.     To  ascertain  the  nature  and  quality  of 
these  actions,  that  they  are  just  or  unjust,  im- 
portant or  trivial,  when  the  law  itself  has  not 
explicitly  pronounced,  is  the  proper  function  of 
the  judge.     Such  things  he  is  not  to  be  taught 
by  the  parties  concerned. 

Good  laws  are  clear  and  comprehensive.  Definition 
leaving  the  fewest  points  possible  to  the  decision  {^i^g^.^and 
of  judges.     Of  this    description,    the  grounds  whyno- 

/2  1  r.  1   1  ?  thing  that 

are,  first,  that  one  or  a  few  good  law-makers  are  can  be  de- 
more  naturally  to  be  expected,  than  a  long  sue-  b^^'SJenf 
cession  of  upright  and  able  judges.      Secondly,  ought  to  be 
legislation  is  a  work  of  time,  of  long  and  patient  dkiai^dis- 
consideration ;    w^iereas,  judges    are    called   to  *^»'^^i<^"- 
decide  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  and  therefore 
less  likely  to  discriminate  the  exact  points  of 
justice  and  utility.     A  third  difference,  and  the 
greatest  of  all,  is,  that  laws  pronounce  generally, 
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Dift'erences 
in  the 
views  of 
those  who 
respective- 
ly decide 
in  delibera- 
tive assem- 
blies, and 
in  tribunals 
of  justice ; 
and  what 
occasions 
this  differ- 
ence. 


and  concerning  the  future;  judges,  particularly, 
and  concerning  tlie  present :  magistrates  in  their 
respective  tribunals,  the  people  in  their  public 
assemblies,  have  to  decide  of  immediate  interests, 
and  of  individuals  before  their  eyes  ;  and  are 
thus  liable  to  be  perverted  in  their  judgments  by 
love,  hatred,  and  other  unworthy  personal  mo- 
tives. Nothing,  therefore,  ought  to  be  left  to 
their  discretionary  power,  which  can  be  brought 
within  the  verge  of  sedate  legislative  contem- 
plation. But  enough  of  work  will  remain  for 
them  ;  since,  whether  certain  alleged  events 
have  taken  place,  whether  they  are  likely  to 
happen,  and  what  are  the  actual  circumstances 
belonging  to  each  particular  cause,  in  all  such 
matters  not  possibly  to  be  foreseen  by  the  legis- 
lator, the  judge  must  of  necessity  determine. 

If  these  distinctions  be  well  founded,  writers 
on  rhetoric  must  have  widely  wandered  from 
their  subject,  when  they  treat  largely  of  proems, 
narrations,  and  other  parts  of  discourse  calcu- 
lated chiefly  to  affect  the  passions,  or  please  the 
fancy;  but  forget  the  doctrine  of  enthymemes, 
the  ready  invention  of  which  constitutes  the 
whole  power  of  argumentation.  From  this 
omission,  their  rules  of  art  apply  only  to  judicial 
pleadings,  though  rhetoric  comprehends  also, 
deliberative  eloquence,  a  thing  of  a  wider  scope 
and  loftier  aim,  than  the  adjustment  of  personal 
claims  and  private  contracts.  But  in  public 
deliberations,  which  involve  the  interests  of  all 
present,  there  will  be  less  indulgence  in  de- 
viating  from  the  question,   and  less    room    for 
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imposition.  In  popular  assemblies,  the  people  c  H  A  P. 
sit  in  judgment  on  their  own  concerns:  they  v _^._  ' , ^ 
need  only  to  be  taught  by  the  speaker,  that  the 
matter  really  stands,  as  he  states  it ;  and  that 
the  advice  which  he  gives,  is  built  on  sound 
argument.  Courts  of  justice  decide,  on  the 
other  hand,  not  concerning  their  own  affairs, 
but  the  affairs  of  the  litigant  parties;  their  per- 
sonal interests  are  not  at  stake  ;  their  passions 
may  be  moved,  their  affections  conciliated  ;  and 
judges,  actuated  by  many  improper  motives, 
will  give  away,  or  sell,  that  substantial  justice, 
which  it  was  their  duty  honestly  to  administer.  ^ 
Wherefore,  in  many  states,  the  pleaders  before 
courts  of  justice  are  compelled  by  law  to  confine 
themselves  to  the  points  at  issue.  In  deliberative 
assemblies,  this  precaution  is  unnecessary ;  the 
interest  of  the  judges,  that  is,  of  the  people 
themselves,  is  deemed  a  sufficient  safeguard.  "* 

There  is  an  art,  then,  in  finding  proofs  to  Skiii  in  lo- 
inspire  belief  and  operate  persuasion.  But  to  preparato- 
produce  these  effects  most  completely,    is  the  fy  to  that 

*  ^  •'  in  rhetoric. 

work  of  demonstration  ;  for  we  most  firmly 
believe  that  which  has  been  demonstrated. 
The  proofs  employed  in  rhetoric,  therefore,  are 

3  Courts  of  justice  were  very  differently  constituted  in  Greece,  and 
in  England.     See  History  of  Ancient  Greece,  chap,  xxxiii.  &  passim. 

*  I  had  occasion  often  to  observe  in  my  History  of  Ancient 
Greece,  how  acute  the  people  of  Athens  were  in  their  apprehensions, 
and  how  correct  in  their  judgments.  The  truth  is,  thfeir  powers, 
both  of  reason  and  of  taste,  were  formed  by  the  great  orators  whom 
they  were  so  much  delighted  to  hear.  The  orations  of  Demosthenes 
before  what  has  been  called  the  Athenian  mob,  are  more  elaborate, 
more  severe,  and  more  subtile,  than  those  of  Cicero  before  the 
Roman  senate. 
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ii  sort  of  demonstration  5  and  enthymenies,  or 
rhetorical  arguments,  are  a  sort  of  syllogism. 
But  demonstration  and  syllogism  form  the  proper 
subjects  of  logic,  which  correct  science  naturally 
prepares  the  way  for  the  more  popular  doctrine 
of  riietoric  ;  for,  since  the  same  powers  of  the 
understanding  are  employed  in  the  discovery  of 
absolute  truth,  and  of  that  moral  certainty  which 
nearly  resembles  it,  whoever  is  most  acute  in 
abstract  reasoning,  and  most  habituated  to  the 
deductions  of  accurate  science,  will  also  be  most 
dexterous  in  the  invention  and  application  of 
enthymemes,  when  his  mind  has  been  fitly  stored 
with  that  probable  and  practical  knowledge 
which  can  alone  supply  their  materials.  The 
human  understanding  is  naturally  framed  for 
the  reception  of  truth  ;  and  those,  whose  powers 
are  best  fitted  to  perceive  the  force  of  demon- 
stration, will  also  be  the  best  qualified  for 
balancing  ])robabiiities,  and  appreciating  the 
strength  of  moral  arguments.  It  is  })lain,  there- 
fore, that  former  writers  on  rhetoric,  neglect- 
ing enthymemes,  the  firmest  of  all  proofs  de- 
pendent on  the  speaker's  skill  %  have  omitted 
the  largest  and  most  important  part  of  their 
subject ;  on  which  account  their  treatises  are 
adapted  mainly  to  judiciary  eloquence.*^ 
Useofrhe.  That  rhetoric  is  an  useful  art,  cannot  be  a 
matter  of  doubt,  if  truth  and  justice  be  allowed 
to  be  better  things  than  falsehood  and  iniquity, 

■•  For  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  this  clause  is  transposed. 
"  To  help  the  pleaders  in  courts  of  justice  to  gain  the  judges,  by 
addressing  tlieir  passions.     Sec  above,  p.  1 53, 
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wliicli  must  often  prevail  against  us,  unless  rlic-  c  H  A  P. 
toric  supplied  us  with  arms  to  oppose  and  sur-  .  ^_ '___^ 
mount  them.  With  many  descriptions  of  men, 
strict  philosophical  reasoning  cannot  be  ad- 
vantageously used :  the  language  of  science 
is  unintelligible  to  ignorance :  common-place 
thoughts,  and  superficial  arguments,  will  better 
succeed  with  the  multitude,  as  we  have  shown 
in  our  topics,  in  speaking  of  the  best  way  of 
holding  conversation  with  the  unlearned.  It  is  the 
office  of  rhetoric,  besides,  to  seize  opposite  pro- 
babilities, and  to  reason  persuasively  on  contrary 
sides.  This  it  does,  not  from  any  indifference 
to  right  and  wrong,  but  because  its  business  is 
to  discover  the  real  state  of  the  case  ;  to  discern 
its  strength  or  weakness,  that  we  may  be  able  to 
assert  our  own  cause,  and  to  untie  the  knotty 
arguments  of  our  adversaries,  when  they  would 
have  recourse  to  sophistry.  Of  all  sciences,  logic 
and  rhetoric  only,  maintain  contradictory  posi- 
tions. But,  in  thus  changing  sides,  the  dispu- 
tant will  not  find  the  matter  of  his  discourse 
equally  manageable  :  for,  to  speak  absolutely, 
things  true  and  good  will  always  be  most  easily 
moulded  into  legitimate  argument.  To  conclude, 
if  disgrace  accrue  from  awkwardness  in  using 
material  arms  in  defence  of  our  persons,  how 
much  more  disgrace  will  result  from  unskilful- 
ness  in  defending  our  rights  by  reason  and 
speech,  those  intellectual  weapons  more  pecu- 
liar to  man,  and  the  source  of  his  many  pre- 
eminences ?     An  objection,  however,  has  been  Its  abuse  no 

11  1  •  n  1  1       MI  argument 

Started,  that  this  power  oi  speech  may  be  iH  em-  against  it. 
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BOOK  ployed:  but  tliis  is  an  objection  equally  applicable 
.  ^'  _.  to  all  other  powers,  whether  corporeal  or  mental, 
except  the  power  of  virtuous  habits.  All  good 
things,  save  moral  virtue  alone,  are  liable  to 
abuse,  and  especially  those  most  valued,  health, 
strength,  wealth,  and  great  military  talents. 
By  the  application  only  of  these  powers,  their 
doubtful  character  is  determined,  as  sources  of 
glorious  good,  or  of  mighty  mischief.  Such, 
then,  is  the  nature  of  rhetoric,  an  art  highly  use- 
ful, and,  in  its  application,  most  extensive. " 
Distinction  J^s  end  is  pcrsuasiou,   but  its  proper  work  or 

between  Its  .  .  .        ,.  .  ,  ,       . 

end  and  its  busmcss  consists  m  discovcmig  and  employing 

function  or  ^^^^  mcans  bcst  fitted  to  attain  this  end,   not  in 

business,      actually  attaining  it.     The   same  thing  holds, 

with  regard  to  other  arts.      Medicine  consists 

not  in  curing  disease,  which  is  often  beyond  the 

physician's  power,   but  in   applying  the  means 

best  calculated  to  cure  it ;    and  in   palliating, 

when  that  is  possible,  evils  which  admit  not  of 

remedy.     Patients,  whose  maladies  are  neither 

removed    nor    alleviated,    may   yet    have    been 

treated  with  the  utmost  medical  skill. 

Different  As  logic  Comprehends    the  doctrine    of  ap- 

ofthTriie-  Parent  or  spurious  syllogisms,  as  well  as  of  those 

torician,      which  are  genuine,  so  rhetoric  must  be  conver- 

cian,  and     sant  witli  flimsy  and  fallacious  arguments  as  well 

thesophist.  ^g  ^i^\i  those  that  are  solid.     The  logician,  the 

orator,  and  the  sophist,  differ  from  each  other, 

not  in  their  powers,  but,  in  their  purposes.    The 

sophist's  purpose    is  falsehood ;    the    logician's 

'  He  again  says  that  it  agrees  in  extent  w  ith  logic. 
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truth  ;  the  orator's  persuasion.  The  logician, 
therefore,  departs  from  the  right  use  and  end  of 
his  art,  when  he  reasons  falsely ;  not  so  the  ad- 
vocate, or  rhetorician,  who  may  employ  argu- 
ments fraught  with  error,  provided  they  be 
popular  and  persuasive. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  main  business  of  this 
treatise,  the  method  by  which  skill  in  rhetoric 
is  to  be  acquired ;  resuming  the  definition  above 
given,  as  the  foundation  of  our  discourse. 

Let  rhetoric,  then,  be  the  power  of  investigat-   C  H  A  p. 
ing  all  that  may  be  urged,  persuasively  on  any   v  ,-/,_^ 
given  subject.  This  latitude  belongs  not  to  other  Extensive 
arts  or  sciences,  which  persuade  or  instruct,  with  rhetoric! 
regard  to  their  respective  subjects  only.    Physic 
thus  treats  of  health  or  sickness ;  geometry,  of 
the  relations  of  magnitude  ;  arithmetic,  of  those 
of  number  :  but  the  field  of  rhetoric  is  boundless; 
its  scope  is   not   confined  to  particular  classes 
of  things,  or  to  particular  regions  of  science. 

Persuasion  results  either  from  proofs  that  are  Two  kinds 
artificial,  or  from  those  void  of  art,  existing  an-  operaUve 
tecedently  to  any  exertion  of  human  ingenuity:  o/persua- 
such  are  testimonies,  confessions,  writings,  and 
other  evidences   of  that  nature.     The  artificial 
proofs   are  invented  by  ourselves,  through  the 
art  which  I  have  undertaken  to  explain.     These 
the  orator  must  create  ;  those  he  has  barely  to 
employ.  When  effectuated  through  the  speaker's  Artificial 
skill,  persuasion  can  be  ascribed  to  three  causes  ^[^^^g  j*J[^' 
only;  either  to  the  impression  which  he  ejives  of  three 

sources 

himself,  or  to  the  disposition  which  he  produces  in 
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Ills  audience,  or  to  the  point  in  question,  when  he 
confirms,  or  seems  to  confirm  it,  by  argument. 

1.  The  The    first  mode    of   persuasion    takes    phice, 

speaker's  ,  ,  i»t  i  i-  i 

exhibition    wlieu  the  Speaker  s  discourse  shows  him  to  be  a 
of  his  own  j-j^j^j^  deservino^  of  confidence.    On  all  occasions 

character.  ^  o 

V  we    confide   most    in    men   of  worth ;    but    in 
matters  highly  ambiguous  this  ground  of  con- 
viction is  paramount  to  every  other.     Yet  the 
...^  proof  from  authority,  here  meant,   must  result, 
not  from  the  speaker's  past  behaviour,  but  from 
i  the  actual  exhibition  of  his  sentiments  and  man- 
'  ners ;   not  from    his    established  credit  in    the 
world,   but   from  the  immediate    power  of  his 
discourse.    When  established  character  concurs, 
this,   doubtless,   will  heighten  the    effect ;   and, 
without  agitating   the  trite   question,   whether 
an  orator  must,  of  necessity,  be  a  good  man  ^ 
we  may  conclude  with  certainty,  that  one  of  the 
surest  means  of  gaining  belief  must  always  de- 
pend on  good  morals,  real  or  apparent. 

2.  His  The  second  mode  of  persuasion  is,  when  the 
power  over  j^^jj^^^g    ^f  ^\^q    hearers    are    p  re-occupied  and' 

the  pas-  i  ^ 

sions.  changed  through  the  excitement  of  some  affec- 
tion or  passion.  Men's  judgments  vary  with  love 
or  hatred,  with  joy  or  sorrow  ;  insomuch  that 
writers  on  rhetoric  have  hitherto  confined  the  art 
wholly  to  address  in  moving  the  passions ;  and 
what  powerful  influence  the  passions  have  on 
our  opinions  and  decisions,  will  appear  hereafter, 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  them  in  general,  and 

8  The  text  is    defective ;  but,  from  the   words,   evioi   Tidcncn  rit]v 
eirt€tK€tov,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  question  was  agitated. 
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of  each  passion  in  particular.     The  third  mode    C  II  A  P. 
of  persuasion  rehites  solely  to  the  point  in  ques-    v^  '.    . 
tion^and  is  employed  when  this  point  is  either  3.  His  abi- 
proved,  or  disproved,  By  the  arguments  respect-  gumenuv-' 
ively  adapted  to  these  opposite  purposes.    Such,  ^*^"- 
then,  being  the  three  modes  of  persuasion,  three 
requisites  must  concur  in  him  who  would  effect- 
ually produce  it;  the  power  of  argumentation, 
the  general  knowledge  of  ethics,  and  a  particular 
acquaintance  with  the  passions  ;  their  nature  and 
quality,  the  causes  in  which  they  originate,  and 
the  manner  in  which  these  causes  naturally  ope- 
rate.   Rhetoric  should  thus  seem,  as  it  branches  Rhetori- 
from  logic  on  one  side,  so  to  germinate,  on  the  rantVcon- 
other,  from  that  complex  theory  of  morals  de-  sideredas 

I  .  ^  .       political 

pendent  on  the  various  arrangements  or  men  in  phiioso- 

political  society.     On  this  account,  rhetoricians  P^^*"^' 

have  sometimes  affected  the  rank  of  profound 

political  philosophers ;    ignorantly,  indeed,     or 

ostentatiously  ;    for  rhetoric  is  the   counterpart 

of  logic,  and  resembles  it  in  not  sounding  the 

depth   of  any  one  science,   physical  or  moral : 

but  of  this  distinction  we  have  above  spoken.  ^ 

In  logical  disquisitions  we  can  argue  only  by  Rhetoric 

syllogism   or  by  induction.     In   the  rhetorical,  ehhei^by^ 

therefore,  we  must  prove  or  persuade  either  by  examples, 

1  n  ,     .     I      or  by  en- 

examples  or  by  enthymemes  :  for  example  is  the  thymemes. 

rhetorical  induction,  and  enthymeme  the  rheto- 
rical syllogism.  The  difference  between  induction 
and  syllogism,  as  explained  in  our  analytics,  will 
also  explain   the   difference  between    examples 

9  See  above,  p.  151. ;  part  of  which  is  here  repeated, 
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BOOK  and  enthymenies.  When  the  proof  of  any  posi- 
v^,.^^;^^  tion  is  attempted  by  showing  that  it  holds  true 
in  one  or  more  instances,  we  reason  from  ex- 
ample or  induction :  on  the  other  hand,  we  rea- 
son by  syllogism  or  enthymeme,  when  we  show 
that  from  certain  propositions,  true  or  probable, 
other  propositions  necessarily  flovv.^^  Each  mode 
of  proceeding  has  its  advantages;  and  each  its 
partisans.  Examples  are  highly  persuasive  ;  but 
the  impression  of  enthymemes  is  more  over- 
whelming, and  more  resistless  ;  of  which  differ- 
ence, the  reason  will  be  explained  hereafter,  and 
also  the  different  occasions  to  which  these  modes 
of  reasoning  are  respectively  adapted.  We  now 
proceed  to  the  more  complete  investigation  of 
their  nature  and  properties. 
How  these  The  means  of  persuasion  must  bear  a  reference 
employed,  to  the  particular  persons  on  whom  it  is  intended 
to  operate ;  either  by  the  simple  declaration  of 
truths,  which  by  them  will  readily  be  received, 
or  by  the  deduction  from  these  truths  of  fair  and 
legitimate  consequences.  But  rhetoric,  which 
is  the  art  of  persuasion,  cannot,  any  more  than 
other  arts,  contemplate  mere  individuals,  whose 
multitude,  or  rather  infinity,  would  elude  its 
grasp.  Medicine  establishes  rules,  not  for  So- 
crates or  Callias,  but  for  men  of  a  given  habit 
of  body,  of  certain  ages,  complexions,  and  tem- 
peraments. In  the  same  manner,  rhetoric  in- 
vestigates, not  what  will  bring  conviction  to  par- 
ticular persons,  but  what  will  produce  it  in  men 

'®  Sec  what  is    said  in  my   Introduction,  p.  62.  et  seq.  on  the 
subjects  of  induction  and  demonstration. 
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of  a  given  class,  of  certain  moral  habits,  and  c  H  A  P. 
certain  intellectual  endowments.       Even  logic  ,       '     > 
argues  not  from  propositions  acknowledged  by 
any  individuals  indifferently,  for  then  the  dreams 
of  madmen  might  be  made  foundations  of  argu- 
ment.      But  logic  embraces  abstract    science, 
truths    clearly    demonstrable ;      while    rhetoric      '<{   ^ 
turns  chiefly  on  questions  that  fall  under  delibe- 
ration, w^hich  allow  not  of  adjustment  by  precise 
rules,  and  which  are  agitated  before  audiences 
incapable  of  remounting  to  general  principles, 
or  of  following  a  long  chain  of  deductions  ;  all 
which,  plainly,  are  matters  of  doubtful  emer- 
gence,   for   about    things    that   are   necessary, 
whether  past,  present,  or  to  come,  no  one  ever 
deliberated,  believing  them  to  be  such. 

In  all  reasoning,  we  proceed  either  by  many 
small  steps,  each  of  which  is  easily  taken  by  the 
mind,  or  by  strides  longer  and  bolder,  which  are 
less  readily  apprehended.  Both  methods  have 
their  inconveniences  with  hearers  of  slender 
capacity.  The  many  small  steps,  they  have  not 
patience  to  pursue  ;  the  longer  ones,  they  have 
not  strength  to  surmount :  yet  this  latter  evil 
must  be  risked,  rather  than  tire  them  with  long 
ratiocination;  for,  when  other  things  are  the  same, 
popular  discourse  will  always  gain  brightness  by 
its  brevity. ^^  Upon  this  principle,  indeed,  the 
enthymeme  is  univ^ersally  substituted  for  the  syllo- 
gism. Thus,  would  we  show  that  Dorieus  will 
be  honoured  with  a  crown,  w^e  only  say,  he  was 

'>  Here  is  repetition  and  embarrassment;  the  former  I  have  r«- 
$renched,  an4  the  latter  I  have  endeavoured  to  remedy. 
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victor  in  the  Olympic  games.  The  proposition 
necessary  to  complete  the  reasoning,  **  that  all 
Olympic  victors  are  so  honoured,"  would  be 
superfluous  in  speaking  before  a  Greek  auditory. 
Likch-  'j^i^Q  practical  affairs  of  life,  which  form  the 

signs,  ami  Ordinary  subjects  of  rhetoric,  seldom  admit  of 
absolute  certainty;  and  few  of  its  enthymemes, 
therefore,  afford  conclusions  that  are  necessary  ; 
which,  as  shown  in  our  analytics,  can  flow  only 
from  necessary  premises.  Conclusions  merely 
probable  are  founded  on  likelihood,  and  like- 
lihood is  ascribed  to  things  which  happen  for  the 
most  part,  being,  not  as  some  consider  it,  an 
absolute,  but,  a  relative  notion  ;  and  always 
bearino;  the  same  reference  to  that  which 
happens  less  frequently,  as  the  universal  does  to 
the  particular,  the  rule  to  the  exception.  But 
all  arguments  depend  on  proofs  or  probabilities, 
that  is,  they  are  derived  from  signs  more  or  less 
certain.  ^'^  The  certain  sign  is  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  the  test  or  criterion  :  when  this 
can  be  produced,  the  matter  is  decided,  and  the 
question  is  at  an  end  ;  for  which  reason  the  spe- 
cific name  of  this  sign  is  derived  ^^  from  a  word, 
which  in  old  Greek  signified  the  end  orboundary. 
All  other  signs  beside  the  criterion  have  more 
or  less  of  uncertainty,  and  bear  to  the  points  in 
question  considered   absolutely,   the  relation  of 

*'2  Literally,  "  the  grounds  of  enthymemes  are  either  certain  or  pro- 
bable; but  all  enthymemes  are  founded  on  likelihoods,  or  on  signs: 
it  is  plain,  therefore,  that  these  things  must  correspond;  the  likeli- 
hood, to  the  probable;  the  sign,  to  the  certain."  But  it  appears 
from  the  context,  tlurt  one  hind  oj  sign  only  corresponds  to  the 
certain. 
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the  particular  to  the  universal.  Thus,  should  chap. 
we  declare  justice  to  be  an  attribute  of  philo-  k  J^'j 
sophers,  because  the  philosopher  Socrates  was 
eminently  just,  the  thing  most  true  of  Socrates, 
an  individual,  would  not  afford  any  general  in- 
ference. But  should  we  say,  the  man  is  ill, 
there  is  fever  in  his  pulse;  or  the  woman  must 
have  been  withi  a  child,  for  her  breasts  teem 
with  milk  ;  these  signs  are  indubitable  :  not  so, 
should  we  reason,  there  is  fever,  for  the  breathing 
is  short  y  since  this  may  happen  through  other 
causes.  Enough  for  the  present  purpase  on  the 
subject  of  likeUhood,  signs,  and  tests  ;  of  all 
which  we  have  treated  more  largely  in  our 
analytics.^"* 

As  to  examples,  v>^e  have  shown  that  they  are  The  na- 
a  kind  of  induction,  and  have  stated  generally  [^^Jent^pro^- 
the   subjects   to  which    they    apply.       To   the  ceecUng 

iVoiTi  ex- 

things  meant  to  be  proved  by  them,  they  bear  ampies. 
the  relation,  not  of  a  part  to  the  whole,  or  of 
the  whole  to  a  part,  nor  of  any  one  whole  to  any 
other  whole,  but  simply  that  of  one  part  to  an- 
other nearly  akin  to  it,  the  better  known  being 
employed  to  prove  by  example.  Thus,  would 
we  show  that  Dionysius,  with  whose  character 
we  are  but  little  acquainted,  aspires  to  tyranny 
in  demanding  a  body-guard,  we  may  argue  that 
Pisistratus,  when  he  made  a  similar  demand,  had 
tyranny  in  view,  and  actually  assumed  it ;  that 
the  same  demand  had  been  made,  and  the  same 
object  attained,  by  Theagenes  in  Megara  ;  other 

^*  See  the  Introduction,  p.  98.  Conf.  Analyt.  Poster.  1.  i.  passim,  Cv: 
I.  ii.  c.  14. 
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BOOK  notorious  examples  may  be  cited  to  the  same 
V  _  ^'  J  purpose ;  whence  it  may  be  concluded  that 
Dionysius  is  pursuing  a  simihir  end  through 
simihir  means  ;  for  all  these  particulars  range 
themselves  under  the  general  head,  that  whoever 
demands  a  guard  for  his  person,  aims  at  usurp- 
ation. Such,  then,  are  the  various  grounds  of* 
argumentative  proof. 
Topics  gc-  With  regard  to  this  proof,  however,  there  is 
special.  ^*^  important  distinction,  which  has  hitherto  been 
very  generally  overlooked.  Some  arguments 
are  merely  rhetorical  or  dialectical,  whilst  others 
properly  belong  to  particular  arts  and  sciences, 
already  in  an  improved  state,  or  gradually  ad- 
vancing towards  it.  In  the  rhetorical  use  of  the 
latter,  much  delicacy  is  to  be  observed  ;  for  if 
they  are  pushed  so  far  as  to  be  carried  into  the 
immediate  province  of  their  appropriate  art  or 
science,  they  will  mar  the  work  of  persuasion, 
which  is  the  orator's  main  drift.  To  explain 
this  more  clearly,  we  must  distinguish  between 
topics  that  are  general,  and  those  that  are  special. 
The  general  are  those  sources  of  argument,  which 
are  alike  applicable  to  many  sciences,  physical 
and  moral :  the  special  are  those  adapted  to  par- 
ticular sciences  only,  and  which  cannot  be  rightly 
transferred.  Thus,  there  are  topics  in  natural 
j)hilosophy,  from  which  it  is  impossible  to  rea- 
son in  morals  or  politics.  The  converse  of  this 
is  true,  and  the  same  holds  in  all  other  instances. 
But  any  general  topic,  as  that  of  ai'guing  from 
the  more  to  tlie  less,  and  maintaining  that,  since 
things  more  dilHcult  ha\c  been  done,  the  less 
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difficult  may,  therefore,  be  effected,  can  be  em-  chap. 
ployed  with  equal  advantage  in  all  reasoning  v^_  V^  j 
whatever.  These  general  topics,  indeed,  not 
having  any  determinate  object,  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  impart  any  specific  knowledge :  they 
cannot  communicate  either  skill  in  art,  or  com- 
prehension in  science  ^^  but  yet  they  are  indis- 
pensable in  all  argumentation,  and  fall  particu- 
larly within  the  scope  of  rhetoric.  So,  also,  do 
the  special  topics  when  employed  with  modera- 
tion; but,  in  proportion  to  their  depth  or  subtilty, 
they  become  less  calculated  for  the  orator's  pur- 
pose, relinquishing  the  plain  rhetorical  field,  and 
ascending  to  the  higher  regions  of  those  more 
abstruse  sciences  whose  principles  they  unfold. 
Most  arguments  are  deduced  from  special  topics ; 
the  general  afford,  comparatively,  few.  We  shall 
treat  of  both,  beginning  with  the  special  ^^  after 
we  have  analysed  eloquence  into  its  different 
kinds,  and  thereby  prepared  ourselves  for  select- 
ing the  elements  and  materials  adapted  to  each 
kind  respectively. 

Public  speaking  must  be  divided  into  three   c  H  A  P. 
kinds,   according  to  the  three   descriptions  of  v    -/,_  ^ 
hearers.      Every  discourse,    indeed,    implies    a  Three 
speaker,  also,  and  a  subject ;  but  its  end  and  oratory, 
drift  bear  an  especial  reference  to  the  audience,  fjjgj^^ijig 
Audiences  assemble,  either  simply  to  hear,  by  according 
way  of  pastime  or  amusement ;  or  not  only  to  respective 

subjects, 
15  See  what  is  said  in  the  Introduction  on  axioms  and  definitions,  times,  and 

p.  39.  et  seq.  ^"^^• 

'"  Here  are  some  useless  repetitions,  or  rather  interpolations. 
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BOOK   hear,    but  to  judge  and  pass  sentence,  and  to 

v^  J_^7  exercise  these  powers  concerning  either  things 
that  are  past,  or  those  likely  to  happen.  In 
our  popular  assemblies,  citizens  convene  to  deli- 
berate about  the  propriety  of  their  future  pro- 
ceedings:  in  tribunals  and  courts  of  justice, 
magistrates  or  judges  meet  to  examine  into  the 
nature  and  quahty  of  actions  that  are  past :  and 
crowds  flock  to  our  national  solemnities  with  no 
other  view  but  that  their  fancies  may  be  agree- 
ably entertained,  or  their  senses  elegantly  grati- 

ist,  Their  fled.  According  to  this  threefold  distinction, 
eloquence  is  divided  into  the  deliberative,  the 
judicial,  and  that  called  demonstrative,  being 
calculated  for  demonstration  and  show%  the  ex- 
hibition of  great  and  noble  powers,  of  generous 
and  exalted  sentiments.  Of  deliberative  elo- 
quence, the  business  is  exhortation  and  dehort- 
ation  ;  either  to  excite  to  some  particular  actions, 
or  to  restrain  from  them.  One  or  other  of  these 
is  implied  in  every  deliberation.  Of  judicial 
eloquence,  the  important  subject  is  accusation 
and  defence,  on  which  two  points  all  litigation 
turns  :  and  demonstrative  eloquence  is  almost 
wholly  employed  in  praise  or  blame,  commend- 
ation or  censure.     Each  kind  of  oratory  has  its 

2d,  Times,  appropriate  time.  With  a  view  to  the  future, 
we  deliberate  and  use  our  best  endeavours  to 
persuade.  In  reference  to  the  past,  that  is,  to 
actions  aheady  done,  or  already  medita  ed,  we 
accuse  or  defend :  the  present  appertains  pro- 
perly to  praise  or  blame,  because  actual  exist- 
ences are  the  Attest  objects  of  either :  yet  here, 
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an  extension  is  indulged  on  either  side  ;  past  CHAP, 
glory  is  perpetuated  by  fame  ;  and  future,  antici-  ^  _^^^'  j 
pated  by  conjecture.  In  each  kind  of  oratory  3d,  Ends, 
there  is  also  a  specific  end.  That  of  the  states- 
man is  utility ;  the  measures  proposed  by  him 
may  be  just  or  unjust,  they  may  be  followed  by 
glory  or  by  shame  ;  these  topics  are  introduced 
only  by  way  of  accession,  to  augment  and  rein- 
force the  main  argument  of  utility.  With  the 
pleader  or  advocate,  the  chief  consideration  is 
justice  :  utility  and  glory  are  regarded  by  him 
as  mere  accessories  ;  whereas  glory  occupies, 
almost  solely,  the  wide  field  of  demonstration 
or  panegyric.  In  proof  of  the  justness  of  these 
distinctions,  we  may  remark  that  the  advocate, 
in  his  pleadings,  will  allow  many  other  ob- 
jections, but  never  will  admit  that  his  demands 
are  unjust,  which  would  bring  at  once  com- 
plete ruin  on  his  cause.  The  leaders  of  adverse 
parties  in  politics  will  also  concede  many  points 
to  each  other,  but  none  of  them  will  ever  allow 
that  he  has  lost  sight  of  utility.  This  he  affects 
always  to  keep  in  view,  even  when  exhorting  to 
measures  the  most  iniquitous,  unprovoked  ag- 
gressions and  rapacious  usurpations.^^  But  to 
the  same  utility  poets  and  panegyrists  pay  so 
little  regard,  that  their  voice  rises  highest  in 
praise  of  those  who  despise  it,  who  scorn  narrow 
considerations  and  selfish  interests,  nobly  sacri- 
ficing, on  occasion,  every  personal  concern,  and 
life  itself.     Achilles  is  thus  extolled,  because  he 

"^  He  says,  "  enslaving  our  neighbours,  and  those  who  have  done 
us  no  wronji." 
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BOOK   preferred    to   the   long  life    decreed    him,    the 
'_,  7  sacred  warmth  of  friendship.     To  live  was  use- 
ful ;  to  die,  glorious. 

It  is  manifest,  therefore,   that  the  rhetorician 
must  be  provided  with  the  specific  propositions 
relative  to  the  three  kinds  of  oratory.     These 
propositions  afford  the  materials  of  enthymemes, 
or  rhetorical  syllogisms ;  and  consist,   as  above 
said,  in  likelihoods,  in  tokens,  or  in  tests,  accord- 
ingly as  their  evidence  is  more  or  less  cogent. 
Farther,   as  possibility  forms  a  limit  to  all  our 
actions  and  undertakings,  it  is  necessary,  alike, 
for  the  statesman,  the  eulogist,  and  the  pleader, 
to  be  familiar  with  the  received  maxims  con- 
cerning  the  possible    or    practicable,     because 
these  have  a  direct  bearing  on  all  questions  of 
fact,  to  ascertain  either  what  has  taken  place,  or 
what  is  likely  to  happen.'®      Still  farther,  in  our 
popular  assemblies,    the  speaker  endeavours  to 
show,  not  only  that  benefit  will  accompany  his 
counsels,  but  that  this  benefit  will  be  great ;  and 
the  accuser  in  courts  of  justice,  that  the  wrongs 
on  which  he  demands  punishment  are  great  and 
aggravated ;    and   the    eulogist   in    our   public 
solemnities,  that  the  achievements  which  he  cele- 
brates are  great  and  glorious.     On  this  account, 

'8  Possibility,  though  a  limit  to  all  that  can  be  done,  is  not  the 
limit  to  all  that  may  be  believed ;  wherefore  Aristotle  says,  in  his 
Poetic,  c.  24.  "  Poets  should  prefer  things  impossible  in  themselves 
that  appear  probable,  to  things  possible  which  appear  improbable  :" 
and  again,  c.  25.  "  that  the  impossible  probable  is  better  than  the 
improbable  possible:"  for  the  end  of  poetry  being  to  please,  (Poetic, 
c.  xiv,)  poets  ought  not  to  be  debarred  from  attaining  their  end  by 
every  means  in  their  power: 

Pictoribus  atque  poctis  quidlibet  audcndum.     Hokacl, 
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topics  must  be  prepared,  and  ready  at  command,  C  II  A  p. 
to  evince,  with  regard  to  all  such  subjects,  their  k  ^^  '^j 
weight,  importance,  and  greatness  ;  or,  on  the 
contrary,  their  unimportance,  littleness,  and 
levity.  Such  then,  generally,  are  the  sources  of 
rhetorical  argument.  We  proceed  to  investigate 
the  propositions  specially  applicable  in  each  of 
the  tliree  kinds  of  oratory,  beginning  with  the 
deliberative. 

First  of  all,    let    us    ascertain    the    nature  chap. 
of  those  things   that    fall    under  deliberation.  ,       \  j 
They    extend    not    to   goods    and    evils    uni-  Five  prin- 
versally ;     for    about    goods    unattainable,     or  of^nationai 
evils  unavoidable,  no  man  in  his  senses  deliber-  deiibera- 
ates  ;  no,  nor  about  any  other  things,   in  their 
nature  necessary.     Neither  do  all  matters  of  a 
C07itinge7it  n2ii{xxey  all  advantages  that  may  accrue, 
all  evils  that  may  happen,  come  within  the  scope 
of  any  rational  consultation ;  for  many  are  the 
benefits  bestowed  by  nature,  and   many  those 
bestowed    by    fortune,    concerning    which    to 
deliberate,  or  consult,  would  be  absurd,  because 
altogether  unprofitable.       Deliberation   is   con- 
versant about  such  things  only  as  are  dependent 
on  human  actions   and   human   resolutions,    of 
which  the  causes  either  exist  in  ourselves,   or 
which  may  be  effectuated  through  means  and 
instruments  that  are  at  our  own  disposal.     Our 
rational  deliberations  can  never  exceed  the  limit 
of  this  ability.     But  to  class  the  objects  thus 
limited,   to  mark  them  with   their  specific  dis- 
tinctions, and  to  ascertain  their  nature  with  phi- 
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BOOK  losopliical  precision,  is  a  nobler  and  more  pro- 
^  _^\^j  found  speculation  tlian  any  appertaining  to 
rhetoric  ;  to  whicli,  however,  a  wider  scope  is 
usually  allowed  than  properly  belongs  to  it. 
For  rhetoric,  verging  to  logic  on  one  side, 
and  to  ethics  on  the  other,  is  but  a  popular 
kind  of  dialectic,  conversant  with  words  rather 
than  with  things  ;  a  practical  power  and  ability, 
rather  than  an  exact  science  ;  and  the  greater 
depth  or  accuracy  that  is  assumed  by  it,  carries 
it  but  the  wider  from  its  mark.  Without  en- 
croaching too  far,  therefore,  on  the  science  of 
poHtics,  we  shall  examine  the  main  points  that 
fall  under  national  considtation.  These  are  the 
five  following  :  the  public  resources,  or  reve- 
nue;  questions  of  war  and  peace;  establishments 
for  defence  and  safety  ;  regulations  respecting 
commerce  ;  and,  lastly,  legislation. 
1. Finance.  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  objects,  who- 
ever presumes  to  give  advice,  ought  to  compre- 
hend the  various  branches  of  public  income,  to 
what  they  amount,  and  wherein  they  originate  ; 
that  if  any  one  channel  has  been  obstructed,  it 
may  be  again  made  to  flow,  or  if  any  one  source 
has  been  drained,  it  may  be  again  replenished. 
He  ought  to  be  equally  conversant  with  the 
public  expenditure,  that  useless  issues  may  be 
stopped,  and  those  too  enlarged  may  be  nar- 
rowed ;  for  nations  are  enriched  not  less  by 
judicious  economy,  than  by  well  directed  indus- 
try. To  advise  ably  in  such  matters,  the  states- 
man's views  must  not  be  temporary  or  local ;  he 
must  have  an  historical  knowledge  of  the  various 
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measures  pursued  in  distant  ages  and  countries, 
and  of  the  various  consequences  attending  them. 
Practical  good  is  most  Ukely  to  result  from  an 
extensive  and  well  digested  experience. 

In  questions  of  war  and  peace,  it  is  indispens-  2.  Peace 
able   to  know    tlie    national   force ;    its  actual 
state,  and  the  height  to  which  it  may  be  raised  ; 
the  quality  of  the  troops  must  be  regarded  not 
less  than  their  number  ;  and  not  only  the  im- 
provements they  have  attained,  but  the  degree 
to  which  they  may  be  perfected.     The  history 
of  former  wars  must  be   studied,  especially  of 
nations  in  our    neighbourhood ;    their    objects, 
operations,  and  consequences,  that  peace   may 
be  maintained  when  the  chance  of  gain  or  glory 
is  against  us.     This  chance  must  be  estimated 
by  a  comparison  of  the  enemy's  forces  with  our 
own  ;  whether  they  are  like  or  unlike,  that  is,  of 
the  same,   or  of  a  different  nature  ;  for  by  this 
chiefly  will  be  determined  the  relation  in  which 
we  stand  to  each  other  with  regard  either  to 
sure  defence,   or   successful    aggression.     The  ^;  Territo- 
security  of  our  territory,  an  object  of  the  first 
importance,  requires  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
local  circumstances;  of  the  various  strong  holds 
of  the  land,   and  the   different  descriptions   of 
force  best  calculated  to  defend  them,  that  use- 
less positions   may  be  abandoned,    and  appro- 
priate garrisons   disposed  in   essential  or   com- 
manding posts.     With  a  view  to  regulations  of  4.  Com- 
commerce,  it  is  necessary  to  know  how  far  the 
accommodations  of  life  are  supplied  by  the  pro- 
ductions  of   our   land  and   labour,    and   what 


merce. 
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BOOK  proportion  of  them  must  be  drawn  from  foreign 
V  — /,_^  countries.  With  nations  desirous  either  to  sup- 
ply our  deficiencies,  or  to  purchase  our  super- 
fluities, treaties  of  commerce  ought  to  be  con- 
tracted, and  maintained,  with  scrupulousfidelity : 
for  with  two  descriptions  of  states,  it  is  expe- 
dient to  cement  amity  ;  with  those  superior  in 
power,  and  those  indispensable  in  commerce. 
5.  Legisla-  The  four  points  just  considered  are  essential 
to  the  public  safety  ;  but  a  fifth,  and  not  the 
least  in  importance,  remains,  I  mean  legislation. 
In  this  the  safety,  the  very  life  of  the  common- 
wealth consists  ;  for  the  preservation  of  which  it 
is  necessary  to  be  acquainted  wdth  the  different 
forms  of  government,  the  laws  most  congenial 
to  each,  and  the  means  of  anticipating  those  in- 
novations which  would  ruin  the  constitution,  not 
only  by  changes  directly  hostile  to  it,  but  by 
others  in  appearance  most  friendly  :  I  say  most 
friendly,  because  all  governments,  except  that 
which  is  the  best  of  all,  may  be  destroyed  by 
intension  as  well  as  by  remission.'^  Thus  demo- 
cracy, by  tamely  yielding  to  the  rich  and  great, 
may  be  narrowed  into  oligarchy ;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  by  overstraining  its  popular  maxims, 
it  may  cease  to  deserve  the  name^^  of  govern- 
ment, and  be  converted  into  mere  anarchy. 
With  regard  to  legislation  in  general,  the  safest 
views  are  those  which  are  the  most  enlarged 
and  most  liberal :  for  how  la^vs  may  be  adapted 

>9  See  my  translation  of  the  "  Politics,"  b.  vi.  throughout. 
'^  A  nose  too  camoys  or  too  aquiline  will  at  length,  he  says,  lose 
its  name  and  nature. 
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to  governments,  and  the  new  laws  moulded  on   c  H  A  P. 

...  TV 

the  old,  the  experience  of  domestic  transactions  v  '  j 
will  not  always  afford  the  best  means  of  investi- 
gation. A  wider  survey  must  be  taken  of 
various  measures  and  their  consequences  in  na- 
tions similarly  circumstanced  :  the  works  of  tra- 
vellers describing  men  and  manners,  and  politi- 
cal institutions,  must  be  carefully  examined ; 
and  the  treasures  of  history,  both  civil  and  mili- 
tary, must  be  unrolled  and  studiously  applied  by 
all  who  presume  either  to  advise  in  great  public 
concerns,  or  practically  to  conduct  them.  Such, 
then,  are  the  matters  -^  in  which  the  statesman 
ought  to  be  versed  :  we  proceed  to  investigate 
the  topics  from  which,  with  regard  to  all  these, 
and  also  inferior  subjects,  he  will  be  enabled 
persuasively  to  argue. 

In  the  undertakings  of  men,  whether  individuals  chap. 

.  .       .  V 

or  communities,  there  is  always  an  end  in  view,  v    .  \ ,  y 

Happiness,  taken  generally,  or  analysed  into  its  Various 
constituent  elements,  is  our  universal  aim;  the  happiness. 
great  director  in  whatever  we  are  eager  to  attain, 
or  anxious  to  avoid ;  and  therefore  the  main  source 
of  argument  in  regulating  all  our  pursuits :  we  are 
to  do  what  will  procure  or  increase  it;  we  are  to 
shun  what  will  destroy  or  diminish  it.  Let  hap- 
piness, therefore,  be  considered  under  different 
aspects,  and  defined  *'  a  state  of  virtuous  and 
prosperous  exertion,"  or  "  a  state  of  independ- 
ence and  contentment,*'  or  one  **  overflowing 
with  safe  pleasures ;"    or    one    **  abundant   in 

2>  He  repeats  again,  that  to  sound  the  depths  of  all  these  subjects, 
is  the  proyince,  not  of  rhetoric  but  of  politics. 
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BOOK  worldly  goods,  with  power  to  preserve  and  wis- 
V  _,-J-._  >  dom  to  enjoy  them."  From  these  delineations, 
commonly  received,  and  acknowledged  collect- 
ively, to  embrace  the  whole  nature  of  happiness, 
we  may  deduce  the  following  enumeration  of 
the  constituents  composing  this  very  complex 
Its  mime-    object:   **  A  fair  descent,  numerous  and  worthy 

rous  con-      r  -        ^         m  •  i  .  i 

stituents.  iriends,  aitiuent  cu'cumstanccs  ;  many,  and  those 
promising  children ;  health,  strength,  beauty, 
an  athletic  frame,  a  dignified  presence,  and  the 
attainment  of  old  age  exempt  from  its  infirmi- 
ties ;  honour,  glory,  good  fortune  ;  virtue  in 
all  its  branches  of  prudence,  fortitude,  justice, 
and  temperance.  Happiness  will  be  thus  accu- 
mulated by  the  accession  of  intrinsic  goods  to 
those  that  are  external ;  the  intrinsic,  those 
identified  with  our  own  minds,  or  our  own 
bodies ;  the  external,  those  derived  from  our 
connection  with  foreign  objects,  or  our  com- 
mand over  them.  These  are,  a  fair  descent, 
worthy  friends,  wealth  and  honour,  to  which 
must  be  added  power  and  good  fortune,  to 
round  and  complete  the  whole  by  the  important 
circumstance  of  security.  We  shall  now  deli- 
neate, in  their  order,  each  of  these  particulars. 
Splendour  of  descent  is  ascribed  to  a  nation, 
when  its  ancestors  are  regarded  as  the  original 
or  very  ancient  tenants  of  the  soil,  and  when 
many  of  them  have  acquired,  by  their  achieve- 
ments, a  great  and  durable  renown.  A  similar 
advantage  belongs  to  private  families,  when  de- 
scended from  individuals  conspicuous  for  the 
endowments  of  virtue  or  the  gifts  of  fortune,  and 


1.  Ances- 
tors, and 
descen- 
dants. 
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whose    nobility  has    been    diffused  and  perpe-   CHAP, 
tuated   through  many  illustrious  branches,    all  v   -  '_.  j 


worthy  of  their  stock.  Parents  rejoice  in  the 
deserved  praise  of  their  children  ;  and  the  state, 
a  common  parent,  derives  delight  from  its  nu- 
merous youth,  flourishing  in  strength,  stature, 
and  beauty ;  expert  in  bodily  exercises,  and 
trained  to  those  higher  mental  powers,  the  prac- 
tical habits  of  courage  and  temperance,  which 
constitute  the  chief  and  pre-eminent  virtues  of 
blooming  years.  When  their  children  of  both 
sexes  are  disciplined,  as  they  ought,  parents  are, 
indeed,  the  objects  of  just  gratulation :  when 
not  only  the  males  display  their  appropriate 
merits,  but  when  the  females  are  of  a  graceful 
stature,  fair  and  chaste,  endowed  with  patient 
industry,  exempt  from  sordid  parsimony. 
Where  the  education  of  women  is  neglected, 
as  is  the  case  in  Lacedaemon,  a  nation  can  be 
but  half  happy. 

Wealth  resolves  itself  into  money,  lands,  fur-  2.  Wealth, 
niture,  and  all  possessions  valuable  for  their  use,  kinds. 
their  elegance,  or  their  security.  It  consists  not 
merely  in  the  magnitude  or  multitude  of  estates 
or  farms,  but  in  the  excellence  of  the  instruments 
or  agents  necessary  to  render  them  productive. 
Slaves  and  cattle  are  differently  estimated  ac- 
cording to  their  number,  size,  or  beauty  ;  and 
all  sorts  of  property  whatever  are  estimated 
accordingly  as  they  are  useful,  elegant,  or  se- 
cure :  the  useful  are  those  which  afford  rent 
or  profit ;    the  elegant  are  those  which  afford 
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BOOK  little  other  advantage  besides  the  pleasure  of 
^  r-J  _'  enjoying  and  displaying  tliem  ;  the  secure  are 
those  easily  accessible,  and  always  at  our  dis- 
posal. The  right  of  property,  indeed,  implies 
the  power  of  using  it  as  we  please,  and  therefore 
of  disposing  of  it  for  a  price,  or  of  bestowing  it 
in  a  gift :  and  the  whole  energy  of  wealth  con- 
sists, not  in  the  dormant  possession,  but  in  the 
active  use. 
xRcputa-  Good  report  arises  from  presumed  endowment 
honour.  with  qualities  approved  by  mankind  in  general  ; 
especially  by  the  good  and  wise.  Its  natural 
reward  is  honour,  which  seems  to  be  particularly 
due  to  benefactors,  but  which  is  bestowed  on 
those  able  to  benefit,  even  though  this  power 
should  not  be  exerted ;  and  all  things  are 
regarded  as  benefits  which  contribute  to  life  and 
safety,  or  which  either  afford,  or  augment  advan- 
tages much  desired,  and  not  easily  procured. 
But  here,  the  circumstances  of  time  and  place 
are  to  be  taken  into  account ;  for  great  honours 
may  be  gained  by  slight  benefits,  critically  con- 
The  marks  ferred.     The  external  marks  of  honour  are  differ- 

of  honour  •!•/>>  .  •  r       r^  ,\ 

mociifieti  GUt  lu  diiierent  nations.  In  (jrreece,  they  con- 
hy national  gjg|.  [^  sacrifices,  culof^rics  in  prose  or  verse,  the 
pomp  of  funerals,  allotments  of  public  grounds, 
precedencies,  statues,  and  a  maintenance,  as 
the  reward  of  merit,  at  the  expense  of  the 
state.  Among  barbarians,  honour  is  denoted  by 
humble  prostrations  of  the  body,  by  yielding 
phice  in  the  public  ways,  and  by  an  anxious 
ahicrity,  on  all   occasions,  to  show  a  fearful  re- 
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verence  of  their  superiors.^'      Presents  suitable   CHAP, 
to   their  respective  tastes  are   usual  with  both  ^      /»_^ 
Greeks  and  barbarians  ;  and,   of  such  presents, 
avarice  was  never  more  greedy  for  the  sake  of 
gain,   than  ambition  is  emulous  for  the  sake  of 
glory. 

Among  bodily  endowments  health  holds  the  4.  Health, 
first  place.  This,  however,  must  be  compatible 
with  ordinary  employments  and  amusements  j 
not  a  health  like  that  of  Herodicus^^  who  was 
well,  only  by  abstaining  from  most  of  those 
things  which  men  live  to  enjoy.  Such  a  condi- 
tional health  is  not  to  be  envied. 

Beauty  is  relative  to  the  different  periods  of  s.  Beauty, 
life.  Youth  is  beautiful,  when  it  unites  activity 
with  strength,  and  adorns  both  with  that  ele- 
gance of  form  which  creates  emotions  of  delight 
in  the  beholder.  It  shines  most  in  the  pentath- 
lete,  because  of  that  graceful  symmetry  resulting 
from  combined  excellence  in  all  the  various 
competitions  of  vigour  and  agility.  In  confirmed 
manhood,  beauty  is  chiefly  estimated  by  adapt- 
ation to  strenuous  exertions  in  battle ;  it  ought  to 
diffuse  at  once  delight  and  terror.     Even  old  age 

'^1  Isocrates  dwells  on  this  subject  in  speaking  of  the  Persians. 
"  Slavery  has  depressed  their  minds,  eradicated  every  sentiment  of 
virtue,  and  left  them  timidity  and  baseness  for  their  only  principles 
of  action.  Vile  retainers  of  a  corrupt  court,  they  prostrate  them- 
selves on  the  ground ;  they  torture  their  invention  to  discover  new 
ways  of  debasing  human  nature ;  adoring  their  king  as  a  divinity,  they 
provoke  the  Gods  by  their  impious  honours  to  a  mortal."  See  my 
Translation  of  Lysias  and  Isocrates,  p.  64. 

2a  Herodicus  of  Selymbria,  a  master  of  exercises,  who,  notwith- 
standing many  natural  infirmities,  attained  great  old  age  by  an  ex- 
act regimen  and  gymnastics.    Plato  de  Repub.  I.  iii.  p.  6'22.  edit,  Ficin. 

N    ^ 
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13  O  o  K    lias  its  a])})ro])riate  beauty,  when  qualified  for  per- 
Vs.«..J.,^    forming,  without  uneasiness,  the  ordinary  offices  of 
life,  and  exempt  from  those  infirmities  to  which 
advanced  years  are  commonly  obnoxious."-^ 
c.Strength.       Strength,  which  thus  appears  a  main  element 
in  beauty,  is  the  power  of  causing  motion  at 
pleasure,  and  is  itself  resolvable  into  the  actions 
of  drawing,  pushing,  lifting  up,  pulling  dowai, 
and,  lastly,  of  compression.     To  one  or  more  of 
these  actions  every  strong  man  must  be   com- 
petent.    The  advantages  of  bulk  and  stature  are 
limited  by  that  due  measure  of  both  consistent 
with    activity.     Excellence  in  bodily  exercises 
will    depend    on   this  well-proportioned    frame, 
since  constituting  the  most  complete  union  of 
strength  and  swiftness:  though,  strictly  speaking, 
swiftness  is  only  strength   differently  directed, 
that  is,  employed  on  ourselves,  and  exerted  in 
Descrin-      giving  motiou  to  our  own  bodies.     To  move  the 
five^ym-^  Hmbs  nimbly  forward,    constitutes  merit  in   the 
nastic  ex-    foot-racc  ;  to  retain  and  compress  an  antac-onist, 

crciscs. 

gives    fame   to    the    wrestler ;     to    repel    him, 
staggering,  with  blows,   is  the  pride  of  the  pu- 
gilist :  the  pancratiast  boasts  superiority  both  in 
boxing  and  in   wrestling ;  and  the  pentathlete 
aspires  to  the  unrivalled  glory  of  pre-eminence 
in  all  the  five  gymnastic  combats. 
7.  Evy-npia,        A  good  old  agc  is  that  which  advances  slowly, 
agel'whcrc-  '^^^^  wdtliout  Suffering.     Both  conditions  are  in- 
in  it  con-     dis])ensable.     It  depends  on  bodily  constitution, 
and  on   fortune  ;  for,    if  the    stamina    are    not 
sound,  disease  will  soon  ensue  ;  and  good  fortune 

-5  Viridisque  senectus.  Virgil. 
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must  concur  to  render  life  easy  and  lone^.     Of  c  II  A  P. 
longevity,    however,    there  is,    in   many  indivi-   v  _^    ' ,   j 
duals,    a  principle    independent  of  health   and 
strength  ;  but  the  influence  of  this  principle,  it 
is  not  our  present  business  to  explain. 

Of  the  value  of  friendship  no  one  can  doubt  s.  Friend- 
friends  being  rightly  defined  those  zealous  to  pro-  '*"^'* 
mote  our  good,   and  that  from  love  towards  us. 
Our  happiness  cannot  fail  to  increase  in  propor- 
tion   to  the  number  and  the  worth   of  persons 
actuated  by  this  favourable  disposition. 

Good  fortune  is  ascribed  to  those  who  parti-  9-  Good 
cipate  largely  in  advantages  deemed  fortuitous,  analysis 
These  advantages,   however,   are  precisely   the  ^^^'^^'^o^- 
same  with  those  derived  from  art  or  nature,  and 
are    ascribed    to    fortune,     when    either    art    or 
nature,  from  a  concurrence  of  adventitious  cir- 
cumstances,   act    beside   their    intention,     and 
thereby  produce  uncommon  and  happy  results.-^ 
Thus  medicine  is  the  cause  of  health  ;  nature  is 
the  cause  of  strength,  of  stature,  and  of  beauty: 
yet  all  these  and  other  good  things  are  called 
the  works  of  fortune,  when  they  accrue  to  any 
individuals  so  unexpectedly,  as  to  render  them 
the  objects  of  envy.     Thus,  when  in  an  ugly 
race,  one  individual  is  eminently  handsome  ^  or 
when  among  many  travellers  over  ground  contain- 
ing a  rich  treasure,  one,  at  last,  is  the  lucky  finder; 
or  when,  among  a  deadly   shower  of  darts,   a 
single  person   escapes    unwounded ;    or    when, 
being  used  to  frequent  some   dangerous  place, 
without  ever  meeting  harm,  he  should  abstain 

-^  See  Introduction,  p.  112. 
N    3 
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BOOK  from  going  to  it  at  one  unhappy  hour,  wliich 
v^^  •  y  proved  fatal  to  all  who  then,  for  tlie  first  time, 
visited  it.  All  such  events  are  called  fortuitous. 
10.  Virtue.  Of  virtue,  as  productive  of  utility,  we  defer  at 
present  to  treat ;  because  virtue,  constituting 
the  main  source  of  glory,  will  be  more  properly 
considered  under  the  head  of  demonstrative 
oratory.  Such  then,  are  the  various  advantages, 
either  actual  or  expected,  which  the  orator  must 
keep  in  view  in  his  endeavours  to  persuade  ;  the 
direct  contraries  of  which  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  dissuasion,  when  shown  to  be  the  likely 
consequences  of  any  proposed  measure. 

CHAP.       Of  deliberative  eloquence,  utility  is  the  end, 
V   -    '    /  but  to  promote  this  end  is  its  proper  business  ; 
Good,  ab-   for  deliberation  is  employed   not   about  ends, 
J^eadon^"  which  are  taken  for  granted  as  things  fit  to  be 
thereof.      pursued,  but  concerning  the  means  best  calcu- 
lated  to   attain   them.     But   utility    itself,   the 
statesman's   great    aim,    is  but   one    species   of 
"  good^"* ;"  a  still  more  comprehensive  object, 
which  must  be  considered  absolutely  and  apart, 
in  order  to  investigate  the  elemental  proposi- 
tions that  may  be  deduced  from  it,  in  the  way 
either  of  proof  or    of  refutation. ^'^     Let  good, 
then,  "  be  that  which  is  pursued  for  itself,  for 
the  sake  of  which  other  things  are  pursued,   in- 
different in  their  own  nature ;  the  universal  de- 
sire of  beings  endowed  with  reason,   or  even 
with  sense  ;  that  which  the  intellect  in  each  in- 

2-*  Good  is  a  genus,  comprehending  under  it  the  pleasant  and  the 
honourable,  as  well  as  the  useful. 
-''  See  Introduction,  p.  "S,  et  seq. 
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dividual  recommends  as  most  suitable  to  its  par-  CHAP, 
ticular  state  ;  contentment,  self-sufficiency,  in-  ^  ^  ^  :.^  / 
dependence,  the  best  constitution  of  our 
nature ;  and  all  things  effective  of  any  of  these 
goods,  or  naturally  followed  by  them  ;  and  all 
things  preventive  or  destructive  of  the  contrary 
evils."  Things  follow  each  other  either  simul- 
taneously, as  life  is  implied  in  health  ;  or  by 
way  of  natural  consequence,  as  knowledge  is 
the  fruit  of  study.  Things  are  effective  of  each 
other  in  three  wavs  :  health,  for  instance,  is  the 
effect  of  a  sound  constitution  ;  in  another  way, 
it  is  effected  by  diet ;  in  a  third,  by  exercise. 

These  truths  being  premised,  the  following  Proposi- 
propositions  naturally  flow  from  them  :    **  That  ciblethere- 
we   are  alike  benefited  by   the    acquisition    of  ^^^"^• 
good,  and  by  the  riddance  of  the  contrary  evil ; 
for  the  acquisition  of  the  good  implies  the  simul- 
taneous exemption  from  the  contrary  evil,  and 
deliverance  from  the  evil  is  followed  afterwards 
by  the  contrary  good.     Secondly,  it  is  alike  ad- 
vantageous  to   exchange    a  lesser  good   for  a 
greater,  and  to  exchange  a  greater  evil  for  a 
lesser ;  for  the  excess  in  the  one  case,  is  the 
gain  of  so  much  good ;  and  the  excess  in  the 
other,  is  the  riddance  of  so  much  evil.     It  is 
evident,  that  all  the  virtues  are  good,  as  consti- 
tuting the  perfection   of  our   nature,    as  pro- 
ductive   of    innumerable   benefits,    and   as  the 
source  of  our  highest  ^^  enjoyments.     Pleasure 
also  is  good,  being  the  object  of  pursuit  with  all 

26  He  repeats,  that  virtue  will  be  considered  particularly  in  a  sub- 
sequent chapter. 

N    4 
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BOOK  animals  J  and  whatever  is  fair  and  honourable, 
because  either  followed  by  pleasure,  or  imme- 
diately or  intrinsically  delightful.  To  speak 
more  distinctively,  "  happiness  is  especially 
good,  being  round  and  complete  in  itself,  eligi- 
ble absolutely,  and  on  its  own  account ;  and  for 
the  sake  of  which  other  things  are  desired  and 
chosen.  Next  to  this,  justice,  temperance, 
liberality,  magnanimity  and  magnificence,  the 
virtues  of  the  mind ;  health,  strength,  beauty, 
the  virtues  of  the  body ;  either  good  in  them- 
selves, or  implying  other  goods,  as  health  im- 
plies life  and  pleasure,  and  therefore  highly 
valuable,  as  productive  of  the  two  things  which 
the  bulk  of  mankind  most  cherish.  Riches,  in 
like  manner,  because  effective  of  many  enjoy- 
ments and  many  comforts  ;  and  because,  in  the 
right  use  of  them  ^",  there  is  much  virtue  and 
much  praise :  and  real  friends,  both  as  delight- 
ful in  themselves  and  as  the  source  of  innumera- 
ble pleasures  or  advantages :  and  honour  and 
glory,  as  gratifying  on  their  own  account,  as 
productive  of  many  other  gratifications,  but 
especially,  as  the  signs  of  those  virtues  by 
which  they  have  been  earned  :  and  the  action 
and  powers  of  thought,  genius,  memory,  quick- 
ness of  apprehension,  presence  of  mind  :  and 
justice,  that  bond  of  the  political  life,  and  the 
natural  life  itself,  the  mere  act  of  living,  consi- 
dered apart,  and  unaccompanied  by  any  other 
gratification." 

-7    AptTt}  T7;S   KTTJJTtWS. 
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Such  goods  as  these   are  not  liable  to  con-  c  II A  P. 
troversy  ;  but  concerning  others  of  a  disputable  ^^  ^       , 
nature,   we  may  fairly  pronounce  that  to  be  a  Contro- 
good,  of  which  tlie  contrary  is  admitted  to  be  goods. 
an  evil ;  and  that  to  be  useful  to  our  friends,  of 
which  the  contrary  would  redound  to  the  advan- 
tage of  our  enemies  :  in  these  relations  stand 
courage  and  cowardice ;  the  one,  as  far  as  the 
public  safety  is  concerned,  the  highest  virtue ; 
and  the  other,  the  deepest  delinquency.     What- 
ever things  would  gratify  our  enemies,  whatever 
they  would  rejoice  in,  the  direct  contraries  must 
be  done  to  deserve  well  of  our  friends  or  fel- 
low-citizens.    Wherefore  Homer  says, — 

What  shame !    What  woe  to  Greece  !  what  joy 
To  Troy's  proud  monarch,  and  the  friends  of  Troy, 
That  adverse  Gods  commit  to  stern  debate 
The  best,  the  bravest,  of  the  Grecian  state.<28 

This,  however,   does  not  hold  universally;  for 
the  proverb   says,   "  woes   unite  foes."     When 
involved  in  one  common  calamity,  its  removal 
will   be  their  joint   concern.     The    quality   of  Other 
good  may  be  ascribed  to  all  things  in  modera-  ar^^ent 
tion,  every  excess  being  an  evil ;  and  to  all  for  with  re- 
the  sake  of  which  much  has  been  done,  suffered,  good  and 
or  expended,  for  such  may  be  regarded  as  the  ^^^^"^• 
ends  aimed  at  in  many  past  labours.     Where- 
fore Homer  says,  — 

Shall  then  the  Grecians  fly,  oh,  dire  disgrace  ' 
And  leave  unpunished  this  perfidious  race  ?  29 


-8  Iliad,  i.  340.  -9  lb.  ii.  194. 
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BOOK    And  again,  — 

^*— -v—i ^  Not  for  their  grief,  the  Grecian  host  I  blame, 

But  vanqiiish'd  !  baffled!  oh,  eternal  shame!  ^^^  * 

To  this  also  the  proverb  alhides  of  letting  the 
pitcher  fall  when  just  brought  to  the  door; 
this  seems  the  height  of  misfortune.  What  the 
many  desire  or  contend  for,  often  passes  for 
good,  because  many  are  confounded  with  all: 
and  what  is  generally  praised,  especially  what 
bad  men  and  even  enemies  praise,  for  such 
praise  must  be  extorted  by  undeniable  merits ; 
and  as  those  seem  highly  culpable,  whom  even 
friends  condemn,  so  those  will  appear  truly 
blameless  with  whom  even  enemies  cannot  find 
fault.     Simonides  said  of  the  Corinthians,  — 

With  them  the  Trojans  have  no  fault  to  find — 

a  verse  which  the  Corinthians,  however,  con- 
sidered as  a  sarcasm,  in  the  form  of  a  compli- 
ment.^^ It  is  a  mark  of  goodness  to  be  preferred 
by  the  good  and  wise  ;  as  Ulysses  was  by  Mi- 
nerv^a ;  Helen,  by  Theseus ;  Paris,  by  the  rival 
Goddesses ;  Achilles,  by  Homer ;  and  every 
thing  seems  good  which  is  the  effect  of  delibe- 
rate preference  ;  injuries  to  enemies,  not  less 
than  benefits  to  friends.     But  as  in  all  delibera- 

30  Homer's  own  words,  v.  298,  quadrate  still  better  with  the  pro- 
verb. "  It  is  shameful  to  have  wasted  nine  long  years,  and  to  return 
empty-handed," 

''  The  Corinthians  explained  the  words,  not  as  allusive  to  Glau- 
cus  who  descended  from  Corinth,  and  who  fought  bravely  for  the 
Trojans,  but  as  pointing  at  their  own  reluctance  or  inefficiency  in 
combating  the  enemies  of  Greece,  and  thus  branding  them  with  cow- 
ardice. 
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tions,  we  reject  things  impossible,  or  nearly  so,  c  M  A  P. 
the  easy  will  seem  good  rather  than  the  difficult, 
whether  difficulty  be  measured  by  the  fatigue  of 
the  exertion  made,  or  by  the  length  of  time 
during  which  it  must  be  sustained  ;  and  these 
two   are   the    only    constituents   of    difficulty* 
Good  may  also  be  predicated  of  "  whatever  is 
agreeable  to  the  natural  wish  that  no  evil  may 
befall  us,  or  that  the  evil  risked  may  be  far  less 
than  the  good  which  the  risk  is  likely  to  pro- 
cure ;  that  is,  when  the  punishment  is  but  a 
slight  one,  or  when  it  is  not  anticipated ;  and, 
also,  of  all  objects  to  which  none  but  ourselves 
can  advance  a  fair  claim,  particularly  when  they 
are  of  an  excellent  nature,  and  do  honour  to  the 
possessor,  and  likewise  when  peculiarly  befitting 
our  birth  or  dignity ;  nay,  very  paltry  objects, 
when  the  want  of  them  denotes  any  singular 
deficiency,  become  matters  of  importance.    The 
quality  of  good  will  also  appear  to  belong  to 
things  of  easy  execution,   that  is,  which  have 
been  done  already  by  many  of  our  equals  or  in- 
feriors, for  in  such  we  are  likely  to  succeed ;  and 
to  those  which  delight  our  friends  or  displease 
our  enemies  ;  and  to  undertakings  for  which  we 
are  well  qualified,  and  in  which  we  have  expe- 
rience ;  and  to  enterprises  in  which  no  worth- 
less character  would  engage,  for  by  this  they 
are  the  fitter  subjects  of  eulogy.      Above  all, 
things  agreeable  to  the  immediate  passion  appear 
not  only  the  pleasantest,  but  the  best,  especially 
when  this  passion  is  the  ruling  one  ;  as  victory  to 
the  contentious  or  the  emulous,  money  to  the 
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BOOK  avaricious,  honours  to  the  ambitious  or  tlie  vain." 
V  ^.-  '  ,_y   Such  are  the  sources   of  argument  concerning 

good  in  general,  and  that  species  of  it  called 

utility. 

c  H  A  P.  i3uT  the  question  often  occurs,  Of  two  goods, 
v^— V— ^  which  is  the  greater?  The  greater  is  that  con- 
Coniimii-    tainin^:  the    lesser,   and  something   more :    the 

son  oi  ^  .  ^ 

goods,  and  lesscr  is  that  which  is  contained.  The  greater 
sidonsT>^"  is  always  said  in  reference  to  a  lesser,  which  it 
which  it  is   excccds.      But  ffrcat   and   little  are   used  dif- 

fan'ly 

made.  ferently,  and  have  respect  to  the  magnitude  of 
objects  compared  with  most  others  of  the  same 
kind.  A  similar  distinction  obtains  between 
"  more"  and  "  fewer"  on  the  one  hand,  and 
<*many"  and  "  few"  on  the  other.  Good,  as  above 
defined,  is  that  at  which  all  aim  ;  desirable  on  its 
own  account,  and  for  the  sake  of  which  other 
things  are  desired  ;  it  is  that  which  all  creatures, 
acting  according  to  reason,  would  prefer,  and 
whatever  has  a  tendency  to  acquire  or  to  pre- 
serve this  object  of  rational  preference.  Such 
is  good  generally ;  and  individual  good  is  that 
standing  to  individuals  in  the  advantageous  rela- 
tion just  specified.  By  the  number  and  magni- 
tude of  these  advantages,  the  greater  good  is 
determined ;  to  exceed  in  them,  is  to  surpass  in 
excellence.  It  is  thus  we  reason  from  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  class,  and  from  the  class  to  the 
individual.  If  the  largest  man  exceeds  the 
largest  woman,  we  conclude  men  to  be  larger 
than  women  ;  and  conversely,  if  the  latter  is  true, 
we  conclude  that  the  former  will  hold  true  also: 
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for  classes   of  things   commonly    bear  to   each    C  H  A  P. 

VII 

other  the  same  relation  which  the  greatest  and 
best  of  the  one  class  bears  to  the  greatest  and 
best  of  the  other.  Upon  the  same  principle  we 
conclude  the  greater  good  to  be  that  which 
carries  the  other  along  with  it.  One  thing  car- 
ries another  along  with  it  in  three  ways :  simid- 
taneously,  as  health  does  life,  though  life  does 
not  imply  health  ;  successively,  as  study  is  fol- 
lowed by  knowledge ;  or  potentially,  as  sacri- 
lege includes  theft,  since  the  villain  who  would 
dare  to  purloin  things  sacred,  cannot  be  sup- 
posed scrupulous  about  stealing  other  property. 
Of  two  goods,  that  is  the  greater  w^hich  most 
exceeds  the  same  third  •'^^;  and  that  productive 
of  the  greater  good^^  and  that  of  which  the 
greater  good  is  productive  :  for  if  health  is  bet- 
ter than  pleasure,  the  means  conducive  to  the 
former  are  to  be  preferred  to  those  conducive 
to  the  latter,  and  if  the  means  are  better,  the 
ends  will  be  so  also  ;  that  is,  health  will  be  bet- 
ter than  pleasure ^^:  and  things  desirable  on 
their  own  account,  as  strength  than  gymnastic 
exercise  or  diet^^,  for  these  are  used  as  means  to 
strength,  but  strength  is  desired  for  its  own 
sake,  which  is  the  very  essence  of  good  :  and 

^'^  Literally,  that  which  exceeds  a  greater  than  the  thing  with 
which  it  is  compared,  must  be  the  greater,  for  it  exceeds  a  greater. 

53  The  text  subjoins,  raxno  7op  av  tjv  tw  fiei^ovos  "TronjriKo)  eiva.  This 
is  the  very  essence  of  being  productive  of  more  good.  Why,  then, 
make  a  distinction  ?  The  words  are  superfluous ;  probably  inter- 
polated. 

34  I  have  supplied  the  ellipsis,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity. 

35  ''tyieive. 
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B  00  K  things  more  sufficient  in  themselves,  that  is,  re- 
quiring fewer,  or  more  easily  procured  aids  : 
and  of  two  goods,  when  the  second  cannot 
exist  without  the  first,  but  this  may  without  the 
second,  the  first  is  the  better.  For  which 
reason  principles  and  causes  deserve  preference, 
since  without  them  nothing  could  exist  or 
be  effected ;  and  the  better  effect  is  from  the 
better  cause,  and  the  better  result  from  the 
better  principle  ;  and,  conversely,  of  better 
effects  and  results,  the  causes  and  principles  are 
better.  Accordingly  as  pre-eminence  is  as- 
cribed to  origins,  or  to  ends,  plausible  arguments 
may  be  alleged  on  either  side.  In  the  accusation 
of  Callistratus,  Leodamas^*^  maintained  that  the 
author  of  a  crime  was  worse  than  the  agent, 
being  its  primary  cause  ;  but  he  reasoned  other- 
wise in  his  prosecution  of  Chabrias  ;  maintaining 
the  perpetrator  of  evil  to  be  worse  than  the 
contriver  of  it,  since  contrivance  is  only  with  a 
view  to  execution  ;  this,  he  said,  was  the  great 
end  and  substance  of  the  delinquency,  inde- 
pendently of  which  the  mere  contrivance  was 
but  a  shadow.  Again,  "  the  rare  is  better  than 
the  plentiful,*'  as  gold  than  iron,  because  of  the 
greater  quantity  of  labour  required  in  procuring^^ 
it :  under  another  aspect,  the  abundant  is  better 
than  the  scarce,  because  of  the  greater  variety 

^  Callistratus  and  Leodamas  were  rival  orators.  Leodamas  is  ex- 
tolled by  ^schines  contra  Ctesiphon.  Orator.  Grace.  Reisk,  t.  iii. 
p.  655.  Callistratus  is  mentioned  by  Xenophon,  Hellcn.  p.  592.  Edit. 
Leunclav.,  and  will  be  again  spoken  of  by  Aristotle  below. 

^7  Mf^wu  7]  KTTjo-is,  literally,  the  acts  by  which  we  become  possessed 
of  it  are  greater. 
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of  its  uses ;  whence  Pindar  celebrates  water  as  CHAP, 
of  all  things  the  best.  Objects  of  difficult  at-  ^"* 
tainment  are  preferred,  when  we  contemplate 
their  rarity  ;  and  those  of  easy  attainment,  when 
we  consider  that  they  are  circumstanced  as  we 
like,  ever  within  reach,  or  always  ready  at  a  calK 
Goods  are  measured  by  the  greatness  of  their 
privations,  or  by  the  greatness  of  the  contrary 
evils.  Virtue  is  a  greater  good  than  any  thing 
unadorned  by  this  inestimable  excellence ;  and 
vice  a  greater  evil  than  any  thing  which  vice 
does  not  deform  :  for  these  are  ends  peculiarly  ; 
other  things  less  properly .'^^  Men  are  estimated 
by  their  actions ;  the  better  the  works,  the 
better  are  the  doers  of  them  ;  and  the  worse  the 
former,  the  worse  also  are  the  latter.  The  con- 
verse of  this  holds  ;  by  the  worth  of  causes  and 
agents,  we  estimate  that  of  consequences  and 
performances.  Things  are  appreciated,  also,  by 
the  comparative  value  of  their  highest  inten- 
tions :  thus,  if  great  sharpness  of  eye  be  better 
than  similar  acuteness  in  the  olfactory  organ, 
the  sense  of  sight  is  better  than  that  of  smell. 
To  be  a  great  lover  of  our  friends  is  more 
praiseworthy  than  to  be  a  great  lover  of  money  : 
friendliness,  therefore,  is  better  than  parsimony, 
even  when  both  are  confined  within  due  limits. 
And,  conversely,  in  better  things,  any  pre-emi- 
nence is  better  ;  and  in  honourable  things,  more 
honourable  ;  and  the  better  and  more  honoura- 
ble our  desires,  the  better  and  more  honourable 

S8  See  Ethics. 
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their  objects'^'*;  and  those  tilings  are  more  im- 
portant and  serious,  of  which  the  sciences  are 
entitled  to  such  epithets  ;  and,  conversely,  such 
as  are  the  sciences  in  dignity,  such  also  will  be 
the  subjects  of  which  they  treat ;  for  these  are 
exhibited,  by  their  appropriate  sciences,  in  their 
true  Hght,  and  according  to  their  real  w^orth. 
Preference,  therefore,  is  due  to  tlie  judgments  of 
the  wise  ;  all,  many,  most,  or  most  distinguished  ; 
to  whom  it  belongs  to  pronounce  concerning  the 
comparative  magnitude  or  importance  of  things, 
as  well  as  concerning  all  their  other  qualities  and 
relations  :  for  real  good  being  that  which  each 
individual,  if  endowed  with  wisdom,  would  pre- 
fer, the  greater  good  must  be  that  to  which  the 
greater  wisdom  assigns  the  preference.  And 
qualities  inhering  in  better  subjects,  considered 
either  absolutely,  or  in  the  respect  in  which  they 
are  better,  are  to  be  preferred  to  qualities  be- 
longing to  inferior  subjects  ;  as  strength  of  mind, 
or  fortitude,  is  better  than  mere  bodily  strength  : 
and  the  objects  of  preference  to  better  men, 
either  absolutely,  or  in  the  respect  in  which 
they  are  better,  are  themselves  better  ;  as  to  meet 
with  injustice  than  be  guilty  of  it ;  for  all  good 
men  would  choose  the  former.  The  more  plea- 
sant is  also  to  be  preferred,  pleasure  giving  the 
impidse  to  all  animals,  and  being  pursued  by  all 
for  its  own  sake,  which  constitutes  the  very  de- 
finition of  good :  but  pleasures  must  be  appre- 
ciated  by  their  duration  and  stability,   and   by 

''Q  These  points  are  disputed  by  some  modern  moralists.     See  the 
Introduction  above,  p.  141. 
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tlieir  exemption  from  consequent  pains  :  and  c  II A  P. 
the  more  honourable,  to  what  is  less  so  ;  for  ^  ^' 
honour  is  accompanied  with  pleasure,  and  though 
alone  and  unattended,  would  be  pre-eminently 
eligible  in  itself.  And  the  greater  of  two  goods  is 
that  of  which  we  would  more  desire  to  be  the 
cause  to  ourselves  or  to  our  friends ;  and  the 
greater  evil  is  that  in  which  it  would  give  us  the 
deeper  affliction  to  have  involved  them.  And 
in  all  cases,  the  more  stable  good  is,  on  account 
of  its  security,  to  be  preferred  to  that  which  is 
less  so  ;  and  the  more  durable  to  that  which 
lasts  for  a  shorter  time,  and  therefore  affords  not 
the  prospect  of  so  many  benefits.  Comparisons 
of  the  same  kind  may  also  be  drawn  from  conju- 
gate terms,  that  is,  from  words  branching  by 
various  inflections  from  the  same  root.  The 
relations  in  which  any  two  similar  inflections 
stand,  will  afford  those  which  all  other  similar  in- 
flections bear  respectively  to  each  other.  Thus,  if 
to  behave  courageously^  is  better  than  to  behave 
temperatelijy  courage  will  be  better  than  tem- 
pera72ce,  and  to  be  courageous,  better  than  to  be 
temperate.  What  the  many  desire  is  better  than 
that  desired  by  the  few  j  for  good  being  de- 
fined the  desire  of  all,  **  the  many  "  approach 
nearer  to  this  definition.  The  same  approxima- 
tion takes  place  when  we  are  approved  by  ene- 
mies or  rivals  ;  for  if  they  commend,  who  will 
condemn  ?  And  by  our  natural  and  fit  judges,  or 
those  specially  deputed  by  them  ;  for  their  de- 
cision is  likely  to  be  right.  That  advantage  of 
vrhich  all  beside  partake,  may  be  represented  as 
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BOOK  the  greater,  because  it  is  the  deeper  mortification 
^  '  -^  J  to  be  singly  deprived  of  it  :  but  under  another 
aspect,  that  may  be  pronounced  the  greater,  of 
which  few  partake,  its  value  being  enhanced  by 
its  rarity  ;  and  the  more  praiseworthy,  for 
praise  is  the  stamp  of  honour ;  and  the  more 
honourable,  for  honour  is  the  meed  of  merit : 
and  conversely,  of  two  misdeeds,  the  greater  is 
that  which  is  followed  by  the  more  disgraceful 
punishment.  Goods  are  magnified,  and  evils 
aggravated,  when  shown  to  surpass  things  of 
their  respective  natures  confessedly  great. 
This  is  done,  when  they  are  drawn  out  and  di- 
vided into  parts'*^,  each  of  which  appears  an  addi- 
tion to  what  was  great  before.  Thus  the  wife  of 
Meleager  rouses  him  by  accumulation,  to  the 
reluctant  defence  of  Calydon  — 

She  paints  the  horrors  of  a  conquered  town. 

The  heroes  slain,  the  palaces  o'erthrown, 

The  matrons  ravag'd,  the  whole  race  enslaved.^ » 

Composition,  though  contrary  to  division,  has  the 
same  magnifying  power.  It  is  thus  that  Epi- 
charmus  builds  up'*^  and  unites,  consolidating 
into  one  cause  or  principle  many  great  and  im- 
portant results.     The   topics  of  rarity  and  diffi- 

40  Minus  est,  totum  dicere  quam  omnia.     Quintilian,  1.  viii.  c.  5. 

41  Iliad,  ix.  704. 

-"'^  This  €7roiKo5ojU7j(r<s,  or  "  building  up"  of  Epicharmus  is  men- 
tioned, I  think,  but  not  further  explained,  in  another  passage  of  Aris- 
totle; and  also  by  Athenaeus,  (1.  ii.  p.  36.)  It  formed  a  sort  of  climax 
or  chain  of  many  events  dependent  on  each  other,  and  all  flowing 
from  one  source.  From  the  sacrifice  proceeded  the  feast;  from  the 
feast  the  drinking-bout;  from  this  the  revel ;  from  the  revel  madness 
and  fury ;  from  these  a  trial ;  from  the  trial  condemnation ;  and  from 
this  fetters,  gangrene  and  death.    Athenaeus,  ubi  supra. 
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culty  are  magnified  and  multiplied  by  the  circum-  CHAP 
stances  of  time,  place,  power,  age,  strength,  or 
stature  ;  when  under  all,  or  any  of  those  circum- 
stances the  most  unfavourable,  great  deeds  have 
been  done,  or  great  acquisitions  made.  Whence 
the  inscription  destined  to  honour  an  Olympic 
conqueror  — 

Often  from  Argos,  burdened  with  a  sack  ^^j 
I  carried  fish  to  Tegea  on  my  back. 

And  Iphicrates  seemed  to  heighten  the  eulogy 
bestowed  on  his  illustrious  merit,  by  adding, 
"  Who  would  have  thought  it  1"  in  allusion  to  the 
meanness  of  his  birth.^^  Excellencies  which  are 
the  gifts  of  nature  seem  better  than  those  which 
are  the  acquirements  of  industry  ;  they  are  more 
peculiar  and  more  exclusive :  whence  Phemius 
says, 

Self-taught  I  sing,  by  heaven  and  heaven  alone 
The  sacred  seeds  of  poesy  are  sown  45 ; 

And  objects  are  magnified  when  represented  as 
the  main  or  better  part  of  what  is  deemed  great. 
Thus  Pericles  magnified  the  loss  of  the  young 
Athenians  who  had  fallen  in  the  war,  by  saying, 
that  to  take  theyouth  from  the  city,  was  depriving 
the  year  of  its  spring.  And  of  two  services, 
that  is  the  greater  which  is  done  in  time  of  need, 
in  old  age,  or  in  sickness  j  and  of  two  good 
means,  that  is  the  better  which  approaches 
nearer  to  the  end  in  view  j    especially  to  any 

•i3  The  sack  was,  and  has  always  continued  the  badge  and  emblem 
of  meanness  and  drudgery  in  all  countries  of  the  East. 
44  He  was  the  son  of  a  cobler. 
4^  Odyssey,  22.  v.  585. 
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BOOK  favourite  end  of  our  own  :  accordingly,  as  tilings 
~'-^j  seem  beyond  our  reach,  they  sink  in  estimation, 
because  thereby  they  lose  their  connection  with 
ourselves ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  tliey  are  tlie 
more  prized  when  they  occur  towards  the  close 
of  life,  because  they  seem  then  to  participate 
rather  of  the  nature  of  ends  than  of  that  of  means, 
which  are  always  less  valuable.  And  things 
good  in  reality  are  preferable  to  those  good  in 
opinion.  Of  goods  merely  opiniative,  the  cri- 
terion is,  that  nobody  would  desire  them  were 
they  to  remain  concealed  or  secret ;  on  which 
principle  the  vulgar  reason  when  they  think  that 
to  receive  benefits  is  better  than  to  bestow  them, 
because  the  former  would  be  pleasing  universally, 
though  unknown  to  all  around  us  ;  but  to  do 
good  deeds  in  secret  is  not  the  general  propen- 
sity :  and  justice  has  been  itself,  on  the  same 
ground,  vilified,  as  a  thing  of  which  the  appear- 
ance is  more  useful  than  the  reality,  and  depre- 
ciated in  comparison  with  health,  of  which  the 
contrary  is  manifestly  true.  Of  two  goods, 
the  greater  is  that  which  is  conducive  to  the 
greater  variety  of  valuable  ends ;  to  life,  a 
happy  life,  the  enjoyment  of  pleasure,  and 
the  practice  of  virtue.  Whence  healtii  and 
wealth  seem  to  be  goods  pre-eminent,  because 
in  these  so  many  others  appear  to  be  comprised. 
Of  two  pleasures,  that  is  the  greater  which  is 
not  accompanied  by  pain,  for  this  exemption 
from  evil  is  a  new  or  additional  good.  And  of 
two  goods,  that  is  the  greater  which,  being  add- 
ed to  the  same  third,  makes  the  whole  greater  y 

19 
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and  that  which,  when  it  exists,  makes  its  advan-    CHAP. 
tages  to  be  really  felt,  is  greater  than  the  con-  ,    ^"'  ^ 
trary  ;  as  wealth  than  the  mere  reputation  of  it ; 
and  that  which  is  particularly  cherished,  being 
single  in  its  kind :  wherefore  to  blind  a  single 
eye  is  punished  with   peculiar  severity.     Such 
are  the  considerations  by  which  different  advan- 
tages are  to  be  estimated,  and  such  the  sources 
of  argument  by  which  any  proposed  measure  of 
utility  may  be  supported  or  combated. 

But  in   deliberative  assemblies,  there  is  no-   CHAP, 
thing  so  conducive  to  the  discernment  of  right  .  J_       / 
measures,  or  so  powerful  in  the  enforcement  of  Utility  dif- 
them,  as  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  nature  of  modifieci 
different  ecovernments,    their    principles,  laws,  bydifferent 
usages,  and  the  various  modmcations  oi  utility  govem- 
at  which  they  respectively  aim.     This  great  end,  "^^"** 
which  they  all  profess  to  pursue,  will  be  modi- 
fied in   each  state  by  a  regard  to  its  own  pre- 
servation.    For  each  state  has  its  different  form 
of  government,  and  each  form  of  government 
its  different  sovereign,  whose  will  is  law.     The 
forms  of  government  are  democracy,  oligarchy, 
aristocracy,  and  monarchy.     In  democracy  the 
sovereignty,  that  is,   the  powers  '^   of   govern- 
ment, are  distributed  by  lot  among  the  citizens 
at  large ;  in  oligarchies,  among  those  possessed 
of  a  certain   income  ;    in  aristocracies,    among 
those  distinguished  by  that  education  which  the 

"^^  To  Kvpiov  KaL  TO  Kpii/oi/,  whicH  sovei'eign  powers  must  belong,  he  says, 
either  to  the  whole  state,  or  to  a  part  of  it.  See  Politics,  p.  325.etseq. 
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BOOK,  laws  have  enjoined,  and  wliieli  therefore  must 
have  been  deemed  the  best ;  whence  the 
government  is  called  aristocracy.  Monarchy, 
as  the  name  denotes,  is  where  a  single  indi- 
vidual bears  sway  ;  whether  regulated  by  con- 
stitutional laws,  and  then  called  royalty,  or  a 
government  of  arbitrary  will,  and  tlien  called 
tyranny.  Of  these  different  political  arrange- 
ments, it  is  especially  important  to  regard 
the  various  ends  ;  for  to  these  all  things  are  re- 
ferred. Of  democracy  the  end  is  liberty  ;  of 
oligarchy,  riches ;  of  aristocracy,  education  and 
virtue ;  of  absolute  monarchy,  security  '^':  by 
which  general  ends,  all  particular  transactions, 
every  public  deliberation,  and  every  j)ubiic  mea- 
sure, are  continually  and  powerfully  influenced. 
Since  persuasion,  then,  is  effected  not  merely  by 
argument,  but  also  by  authority,  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  the  speaker  must  be  of  great  weight, 
when  it  appears  good  in  itself,  or  actuated  by 
goodwill  towards  ourselves  and  our  friends,  and 
towards  those  institutions  to  which  we  have 
given  the  preference.  It  is  essential  therefore  to 
his  success,  to  be  familiar  with  the  maxims  and 
measures  prevalent  under  different  forms  of  go- 
vernment :  men  will  always  approve  the  senti- 
ments most  congenial  to  their  own  ;  and  what 
these  will  be,  under  different  models  of  policy, 
may  always  be  inferred  from  the  deliberate  ])ur- 
poses  of  those  who  live  under  them  ;  in  other 
words,  from   the  specific   end  of  each  form  of 

'•7  In  the  text,  the  end  of  royalty  is  oinittctl. 
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government.  Thus  much  concerning  the  advan-  chap. 
tages,  actual  or  expected,  from  which  argu-  ^  ™^^7 
ments  may  be  drawn  in  deliberative  oratory  ; 
and  also  how  these  arguments  are  to  be  adapted 
to  different  constitutions  of  government :  but  the 
subject  of  government  in  general  is  explained 
with  accuracy  in  our  treatise  on  politics. 

We  proceed  to  speak  of  virtue  and  vice,  of  C  H  A  P. 
moral  beauty  and  turpitude.    These  fall  within  v  - / _^ 
the  immediate  scope  of  demonstrative  oratory.  Demon- 
that  is,  of  all  compositions  dedicated  to  praise  or  oratory. 
censure.    By  unfolding  the  principles  of  eulogy, 
we  shall  at  the  same  time  explain  by  what  means 
the  orator  is  most  likely  to  recommend  himself, 
(which  was   the    second    requisite    for    persua- 
sion;*^) since  the  same  sentiments  and  actions  by 
which  the  virtue  of  others  is  evinced,  will  be 
the  fittest  also  for  establishing  the  belief  of  his 
own.   Praise  or  blame  is  exercised  not  only  on 
serious  subjects,  but  often  on  very  frivolous  ones, 
by  way  of  entertainment  or  pastime.    It  is  thus 
that  we  celebrate  and  magnify  not  only  gods 
and  men,  but  many  inferior  animals,  and  even 
things  void  of  life.  The  field  of  panegyric  being 
thus  wide,  we  shall  exhibit  the  propositions  sub- 
servient to  it  rather  popularly,  in  the  way  of 
example,  than  of  accurate  disquisition. 

"  Moral  beauty,  then,  is  that  which,  being  de-  Moral 
sirable  on  its  own  account,  is  also  an  object  of  ^^^^y- 

48  The  three  requisites  are  above  enumerated;  argument,  authority, 
and  an  appeal  to  the  passions. 
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BOOK  praise ;  or  tliat  which,  being  good  in  itself,  is  plea- 
sant merely  because  it  is  good."  These  descrip- 
tions correctly  apply  to  virtue,  which  is  besides 
the  liberal  giver  and  safe  guardian  of  innumerable 
and  great  beneiits,  useful  universally  to  all  men. 

Its  con-  and  in  all  manner  of  ways.  Its  main  branches 
are  justice,  fortitude,  temperance,  magnificence, 
magnanimity,  liberality,  meekness,  prudence, 
wisdom  ;  and  if  virtue  be  essentially  beneficent, 
its  highest  powers  must  be  exercised  for  the 
good  of  others  :  whence  the  just"^^  and  the  brave 
are  the  pre-eminent  objects  of  eulogy,  the  former 
as  upholding  all  the  enjoyments  of  peace,  the 
latter  as  defending  against  all  the  dangers  of 
war.  Then  follows  liberality,  which,  instead  of 
being  tenacious  and  obstinate,  is  easy  and  yield- 
ing in  all  those  paltry  interests  which  engross 
the  cares,  and  set  on  fire  the  passions  of  the 
vulgar.  By  justice  each  individual  is  secured  in 
the  advantages,  which  the  law  has  assigned  to 
him  :  injustice,  in  despite  of  law,  would  rob  him 
of  those  advantages.  Valour  excites  us  to  noble 
deeds,  in  defiance  of  danger,  yielding  a  ready 
obedience  to  the  military  institutions  of  our 
country  :  cowardice  is  the  direct  contrary.  By 
temperance  we  govern  our  bodily  appetites  ac- 
cording to  established  rules :  intemperance 
spurns  all  regulation.  Liberality  consists  in  con- 

I'  This  doctrine  is  controverted  by  some  modern  moralists. 
Though  they  acknowledge  "  injustice"  to  be  deserving  of  blame  and 
;)unishment,  they  will  not  allow  "justice"  to  be  entitled  to  praise  or 
reward.   .See  JSniitirb  Theory  of  Moral  ISentiments,  P.  ii.  sect.  2.  c.  1. 
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ferring  favours  that  may  be  estimated  by  money:  chap. 
illiberality  withholds  such  favours  even  from  the  .  '  , 
most  proper  objects  of  them.  Magnanimity  is 
displayed  in  signal  exertions,  productive  of  nobly 
beneficent  effects:  little-mindedness  is  the  moral 
inaptitude  for  all  such  undertakings.  Magnifi- 
cence is  a  great  and  handsome  expenditure  on 
occasions  really  worthy  of  it :  niggardliness  is 
the  opposite  deformity.  Of  the  intellectual  vir- 
tues, we  shall  only  mention  prudence,  which 
enables  us  to  make  a  right  estimate  of  things  in 
their  relation  to  our  happiness  or  misery.  Thus 
much  concerning  virtue  and  its  several  parts ;  a 
short  and  slight  delineation,  but  sufficient  for 
our  present  purpose. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  subject,  it  will  be  Topics  of 
easy  to  anticipate.  It  is  plain  that  all  those  ^^^^^' 
things  must  be  fit  ingredients  in  eulogy,  which 
are  naturally  productive  of  virtue,  or  which 
naturally  flow  from  it.  The  latter  consists 
either  in  its  signs  or  in  its  operations.  The  signs 
or  marks  by  which  virtue  is  known  or  recognised, 
are  therefore  beautiful  and  praiseworthy,  as  well 
as  the  acts  or  operations  which  proceed  from  it: 
topics  of  praise,  therefore,  may  be  found  in  the 
marks  of  valour,  and  in  whatever  valour  makes 
us  door  suffer  ;  in  the  marks  of  temperance,  and 
in  whatever  temperance  makes  us  do  or  suffer : 
the  same  holds  of  the  rest,  with  the  exception 
only  of  justice  ;  for  the  topic  of  praise  is  here 
confined  to  what  justice  makes  us  do,  and  ex- 
tends not  to  what  it  makes  us  suffer,  since  to  be 
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BOOK  punished  justly,  is  worse  than  being  punished 
unjustly/'^  Praise  is  derived  from  all  actions  ac- 
companied vvitli  honour,  or  of  which  honour, 
rather  tlian  profit,  is  the  natural  reward  ;  and 
by  all  exertions  made  for  the  sake  of  others 
rather  than  our  own  ;  whence  nothing  is  more 
glorious  than  to  sacrifice  every  personal  con- 
sideration in  the  service  of  our  country.  Praise 
seems  also  to  be  more  eminently  due  to  advan- 
tages derived  from  nature,  than  to  those  which 
are  adventitious^^;  and  from  such  as  diffuse 
themselves  widely  around,  rather  than  from 
such  as  are  confined  within  a  narrow  circle; 
and  from  such  as  belong  more  properly  to  the 
dead  than  to  the  living,  as  centering  less  in 
themselves  ^^;  and  from  all  offices  undertaken 
for  the  sake  of  others,  and  from  all  kinds  of 
good  success  in  conducting  their  affairs,  espe- 
cially the  affairs  of  those  by  whom  we  have  pre- 
viously been  benefited,  for  here  justice  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  beneficence.  All  such  deeds 
are  fit  subjects  of  eulogy,  as  not  centering  in  self; 
and  also  all  acts  contrary  to  those  productive  of 
shame  ;  for  shame  never  fails  to  accompany  base 
things,  said,  done,  or  meditated ;  as  Sappho  says, 

-•>o  The  sentence  is  transposed  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity. 

i'  This  is  illustrated  by  what  is  before  said  by  Phemius.  Sec 
above,  p.  195. 

■•'i  Temples,  altars,  festivals,  &c.  belong  to  the  dead ;  houses,  fur- 
niture, estates,  &c.  to  the  living :  the  former  bear  less  relation  to  the 
owners  themselves,  than  to  the  high  opinion  entertained  of  them  by 
their  contemporaries,  and  to  the  noble  emulation  which  the  monu- 
ments of  their  virtue  may  excite  in  posterity. 
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in  her  reply  to  Alcaius,  who  had  addressed  her   cilAP. 

.,  IX. 

thus, — 

I  wish  to  speak,  but  shame  restrains  my  tongue. 

Sappho  answers, — 

Slow  comes  his  speech  whose  purposes  are  wrong  ; 
If  laudable  desires  had  moved  your  mind. 
Your  words  would  flow,  your  voice  were  unconfined  ; 
The  eyes  are  ne'er  by  inward  shame  dcprest. 
When  conscious  virtue  animates  the  breast. 

All  things  are  praiseworthy  which,  without  caus- 
ing fear,  are  objects  of  eager  contention  ;  for, 
of  such  generous  emulation,  the  reward  is  glory: 
and  the  higher  and  more  dignified  are  the 
classes,  or  individuals,  their  virtues  and  actions 
are  the  more  illustrious ;  as  the  virtues  of  men, 
than  those  of  the  weaker  sex  :  and  all  virtues  are 
praiseworthy,  accordingly  as  they  are  fruitful  in 
use  or  enjoyment  rather  to  others  than  to  our- 
selves; hence  the  beauty  and  the  praise  of  justice. 
We  appear,  therefore,  to  deserve  praise  when 
we  punish  enemies,  instead  of  submitting  to  a  dis- 
honourable compromise;  when  we  chastise  insult, 
and  retaliate  injury,  for  retaliation  is  a  requital  of 
like  for  like,  which  proceeds  from  justice  ;  and 
whatever  proceeds  from  justice  is  fair  and  lauda- 
ble. These  epithets  belong  in  a  supreme  degree 
to  honour  and  victory,  which  are  things  desirable 
independently  of  consequences  or  concomitants; 
and  which  always  betoken  a  certain  superiority 
in  virtue  :  likewise  to  all  good  things  worthy  to 
be  held  in  remembrance,  and  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  in  which  they  deserve  it ;  and  to 
those  less  calculated  to  benefit  us  when  living, 
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tluiii   to  grace    our    memories,    and  adorn    our 
tombs;  and  to  things  of* singular  excellence,  for 
these  are  more  likely  to  be  kept  in  perpetual  re- 
membrance ;  and   to    possessions    affording  en- 
joyment rather  than  profit,  for  such   strike   us 
with  a  stror.gcr  impression  of  liberal  splendour; 
and  to  things   held   in  particular  estimation  in 
particular    countries  ;  and  to  the   signs  and  in- 
dications of  such  things,  as  the  wearing  of  long- 
hair   among    the    Lacedaemonians,    which    was 
chosen  for  the  mark  of  dignity  '^^  because  flow- 
ing locks,  instead  of  an  ornament,  would  be  an 
awkward  incumbrance  to  persons  employed  in 
mean   mechanical  labour,  or  the  low  offices  of 
domestic  drudgery.  ^^    To  exercise  such  occupa- 
tions, is  to  lead  a  life  of  servitude  and  subser- 
viency ;  to  be  exempt  from  them  is  honourable, 
as  the  proof  of  independence. 
Sophistry         The  Sphere  of  eulogy,  and  that  of  satire,  may 
censure!  ^'^  both  be  greatly  enlarged  by  confounding,  with 
the   proper  objects  of  praise  or  blame,  things 
nearly  allied  to  them.     Thus  a  man  brave,   but 
cautious  and  full  of  stratagems,  may  be  vilified 
as  a  crafty  coward;  on  the  other  hand,  a  thought- 
less fool  may  be  praised  for  his  honest  simplicity, 
or  a  doltish    ideot  commended  for  his  meek- 
ness.  In  this  way  every  vice  may  be  transported 
into  the  place  of  the  neighbouring  virtue.    The 
impetuous  stormy  character  may  be  extolled  as 
a  model  of  openness  and  perfect  freedom  from 

i3  EA€y0€ptas ;  but  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  liberty  and  dignity 
were  the  same;  since  the  members  of  tlie  sovereignty  alone  were  free. 
'*  The  fpyof  erp-iKoi^  inckides  both  tlescriptions. 
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disguise  :  and  a  certain  solemn  colour  of  great-  chap. 
ness    may  be  thrown   over  presumptuous  arro-  ^  }^ 
gance   and   scornful  contumely.     Every  vicious 
extreme    may   assume    the    honourable    middle 
seat  ;  rashness  that  of  courage,  profusion  that 
of  beneficence  :  and  this  verbal  deception  may 
be  strengthened  by   a  false   argument ;  for  he 
who  ventures  life  unnecessarily,  and  as  it  were, 
affronts  danger,  will  he  not  expose  himself  fear- 
lessly at  the  call  of  duty  and  of  honour  ?  And  of 
him  who  is  prodigal   to  every  petitioner,   can  it 
be  suspected  that  he  should  be  wanting  in  ge- 
nerosity to  those  needful   and  deserving  of  it? 
His  fault,  it  may  be  said,  if  any,  is  but  an  excess 
of  virtue. 

It  must  always  be  carefully  considered  among  How  euio- 
whom  our  eulogies  are  pronounced.  Socrates  modmed^ 
used  to  say,  it  was  easy  to  praise  the  Athenians  ^^^  ampii- 
before  an  Athenian  auditory.  But  whatever 
hearers  we  address,  Spartans,  Scythians,  or  phi- 
losophers, we  must  take  care  that  the  endow- 
ments or  excellencies  most  prized  by  them 
respectively,  shall  be  ascribed  to  the  objects  of 
our  panegyric ;  and  that  these  excellencies, 
arbitrary,  perhaps,  and  conventional,  shall  be 
assimilated -by  the  artifice  of  our  discourse  to 
the  real  substantial  virtues  which  they  most 
nearly  resemble.  Our  praises  will  be  heightened 
when  we  can  show  that  those  deserving  of  them 
acted  suitably  to  their  illustrious  descent,  or  to 
their  former  noble  achievements  :  for  this  is  to 
have  drawn  out  and  augmented  the  splendid 
series  of   glory.     The  contrary,  however,  will 
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BOOK,  produce  a  similar  effect,  wlien  a  man  has  acted 
better  than  was  to  be  expected  from  his  j)ast 
conduct,  or  from  the  circumstances  in  which  lie 
is  placed  ;  when  he  has  shown  himself  sober- 
minded  in  the  midst  of  great  prosperity,  mag- 
nanimous in  the  midst  of  great  calamities,  and 
when,  with  the  advancement  of  his  fortune,  and 
in  the  moment  of  victory,  he  has  discovered 
more  than  ordinary  meekness  of  temper,  and  a 
disposition  more  than  ordinarily  inclined  to  for- 
giveness or  compromise.  To  this  amplification 
of  praise,  from  proceedings  or  events  contrary 
to  expectation,  may  be  referred  the  saying  of 
Iphicrates :  "  From  the  lowest  humility,  how 
unlikely  my  ascent  to  this  envied  height  !*'  and 
the  verses  before  cited  of  the  Olympic  victor, 
declaring  that  his  shoulders  had  been  often  galled 
by  the  rough  panniers  in  which  he  carried  fish 
from  the  shore  of  Argos  to  the  market  of  Tegea. 
Upon  the  same  principle  Simonides  magnifies 
the  worth  of  the  royal  and  gentle  Archedic^ ; — 

To  her,  new  glory  condescension  brings. 
The  mother,  sister,  daughter,  wife,  of  kings.  ^^ 

Men  are  prized  for  their  actions,  the  merit  of 
which  is  heightened  when  they  proceed  from  a 
deliberate  purpose.    The  eulogist  must  contrive, 
therefore,   to  refer  to  this  source,  deeds  done 
without  reflection,  and  events  altogether  casual; 

»5  She  was  the  daughter  of  Pisistratus,  the  sister  of  Hippias  and 
Hipparchus,  and  the  wife  of  iEantidas,  son  and  successor  of  the 
tyrant  of  Lampsacus.  Thucydides,  1.  vi.  p.  452.  edit.  Frank.,  where 
the  epigram  may  be  found  at  hirge. 
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and  the  more  numerous  are  the  occurrences  of  chap 
this  kind,  the  stronger  proof  will  be  afforded  of  v^P^^ 
intention,  and  the  wider  scope  for  encomium. 
We  celebrate,  indeed,  and  extol  great  actions, 
but  virtue  itself  is  the  real  and  only  proper  sub- 
ject of  praise.  Good  children  are  more  likely 
to  proceed  from  good  parents ;  a  fair  descent 
and  a  well-directed  education  afford  the  pro- 
bability of  worth  ;  but  these  and  all  external 
objects  or  actions  that  are  most  magnified,  are  to 
be  considered  merely  as  indications  or  signs  of 
the  inward  habit  of  virtue,  which,  could  we 
otherwise  be  fully  assured  of  its  existence,  would 
alone,  and  unattended  by  any  such  consequences, 
be  precisely  as  praiseworthy.  We  praise  virtue, 
we  celebrate  the  acts  by  which  it  is  attested,  but 
we  laud,  extol,  and  magnify  happiness,  which  is 
its  consummation  and  end.  This  ^^  is  the  utmost 
extension  of  praise,  comprehending  eulogy,  in 
the  same  way  that  happiness  comprehends  virtue. 

Deliberative    and    demonstrative    eloquence  Point  of 
have  one  point  of  agreement.  They  may  be  con-  f^d^^T^"' 
verted  easily  into  each  other.    That  which,  in  tiveand 
deliberation,  has  been  given  as  a  counsel,  may,  strative 
by  a  slight  verbal  change,  be  employed  as  a  topic  eloquence. 
of  praise.    Thus  we  may  be  exhorted,   "  not  to 
value  ourselves   on   the  gifts   of    fortune,   but 
rather  on  our  own  acquirements."    By  a  mere 
change  of  construction,   this  sentence  may  be 
converted  into  eulogy  j  "  He  valued  not  himself 

*6  The  fxaKapifffios  or  ivdaifiovia-ixos,  which  words,  he  says,  have  the 
same  meaning;  a  meaning  different  from  eiraivos  or  panegyric,  of 
which  he  has  just  treated. 
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BOOK  on  the  advantages  bestowed  by  fortune,  but  on 
V  _  '  /  those  acquired  by  his  own  industry."  Wlien  the 
business  is  commendation,  you  have  only,  there- 
fore, to  consider  what  you  would  enjoin  ;  and 
when  the  business  is  deliberation,  you  have  only 
to  consider  what  would  be  deemed  worthy  of 
praise:  the  injunction  is,  of  course''",  prohibitory, 
Amplifica-   i\^q    euloo'v  Contains    not  any    proliibition.     In 

tion  from  i  i  i       • 

demonstrative  eloquence,  the  eulogist  must  avail 
himself  of  every  consideration  that  has  a  tend- 
ency to  amplify  merit ;  as,  when  the  doer  of 
any  noble  deed  is  represented  to  have  done  it 
alone,  or  with  the  assistance  of  a  few,  or  to  have 
been  the  principal  agent  in  it:  the  doing  of  it  sea- 
sonably is  also  of  much  importance,  as  when  "he 
did  it  in  the  very  nick  of  time,  or  at  a  moment 
when  least  expected  ;"  and  when  such  lucky  in- 
terposition has  come  often  from  the  same  per- 
son, it  is  to  be  ascribed,  not  to  his  good  fortune, 
but  to  the  greatness  of  his  merit :  and  when  he 
lias  been  the  first  for  whom  any  new  honour  was 
invented,  as  Hippolochus^^  was  the  first  on  whom 
an  encomium  was  pronounced  by  a  public  de- 
cree, and  as  statues  were  first  erected  in  the 
market-place  for  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton. 
His  disgrace,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  aggra- 
vated, who  has  given  occasion  to  the  introduction 
of  any  new  punishment.  Should  your  subject 
liave  little  variety  or  fertility  in  itself,  you  must 


^7  The  injunction  oi'  one  thing  implies  the  prohibition  of  its 
contrary. 

=8  WIio  Hippolochns  was,  or  to  what  country  he  belonged,  is 
altogether  unknown;  the  name  probably  is  corrupt. 
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diversify  and  enrich  it  by  comparisons  :  this  was  CHAP, 
the  artifice  of  Isocrates,  who  succeeded  in  it  the  v  ^^'  , 
better,  from  being  conversant  with  judicial 
pleading  ^^^  which  always  implies,  at  least,  two 
parties.  But  the  comparisons  should,  if  possible, 
be  made  with  persons  in  high  estimation,  since 
there  is  the  greater  glory  in  surpassing  them ; 
though  no  apt  comparison  should  be  neglected 
when  it  indicates  superiority,  which  is  always  a 
sign  of  virtue. 

Amplification,  examples,  and  enthymemes,  are  Ampiifica- 
common  to  all  the  three  kinds  of  oratory  :  but  pies,'lnT" 
amplification  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  panegyric;  enthy- 
because  the  facts  on  which  it  is  built,  being  of  how  re- 
general  notoriety,  it  remains  only  to  expand  and  adamed^L 
adorn  them.    Examples,  again,  are  most  power-  the  three 
ful  in  deliberation;  for,  by  the  experience  of  the  oratory. 
past,  we  conjecture  and  judge  most  soundly  of 
the  future.      Enthymemes  or  arguments,  in  the 
third  place,  are  indispensable  in  courts  of  justice; 
for  here,  the  question  turns  on  facts,  on  things 
already  done,  but  liable  to  argumentation   for 
proving  in  what  way  they  were   done,   or  from 
what  motives  they  proceeded.    Thus  much  con- 
cerning eulogy,  and  also  concerning  invective  ; 
for  by  showing  the  objects  to  be  kept  in  view  in 
eulogy,  and  the  materials  of  which  it  should  con- 
sist, we,  at  the  same  time,  sufficiently  explain  the 
nature  of  invective  or  satire  ;  since  the  topics  of 
blame  are  the  direct  contraries  of  those  of  praise.^'^ 

^9  See  my  Life  of  Isocrates,  p.  122. 

60  And  therefore,  according  to  Aristotle's  doctrine,  explained  by 
one  and  the  same  science. 

P 
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We  proceed   next  to   emnnerate  and  explain 
the  grounds  of  argument  in  accusation  and  de- 
Jiuiiciai      fence.      Here,   tJu'ee  points  require  attention  : 

oratory.        /•      .  i      .  i    i  i 

First,  what,  and  now  many,  are  tiie  causes  nn- 
pelling  to  injury;  secondly,  how  tiiose  are 
affected  who  yield  to  such  causes ;  and,  thirdly, 
what  sort  of  persons  are  most  likely  to  suffer  by 
them.  We  begin  by  defining  injustice.  **  Let 
this  consist  in  hurting  our  neighbour  willingly, 
and  that  contrary  to  law,  whether  particular  or 
universal."  I  call  particular  law  that  which; 
being  promulgated  by  writing,  is  established  as 
a  rule  of  justice  in  every  particular  state;  and 
that  universal  law,  which,  though  unw'ritten  and 
unpromulgated,  is  acknowledged  to  deserve 
obedience  from  all  mankind.  To  act  willingly,  is 
to  act  without  coercion,  knowing  what  we  do. 
This,  however,  we  may  know,  without  acting 
deliberately,  which  consists  in  preferring,  on 
comparison,  one  mode  of  action  to  another. 
Badac-  Men  commit  bad  actions  willingly  and  delibe- 

tivestherc-  J'^tcly,  either  through  confirmed  habits  of  vice  ^^ 
*^-  or  through  want  of  confirmed  habits  in  virtue.^^ 

The  man  rooted  in  villany,  will  be  guilty  of  all 
sorts  of  enormity.  He,  also,  who  has  allowed 
any  one  vice  to  gain  the  ascendency,  will  in- 
evitably be  impelled  by  it  into  acts  of  turpitude. 
Thus,  one  will  be  disgraced  by  illiberality  in 
his   dealings ;  another,  by  intemperance  in   his 

"'    KaKia. 

ca  AKpaariu.  See  the  seventh  book  of  the  Ethics,  where  the  dis- 
tinction between  weakness  and  wickedness  is  better  explained  than 
in  any  other  system  of  philosophical  ethics. 
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pleasures ;  a  third,  by  his  laziness  and  effeminacy;  c  HAP. 
a  fourth,  by  his  timidity  and  cowardice,  when  ^* 
fear  makes  him  quit  his  post,  or  desert  his  com- 
panions in  danger.  In  the  same  manner  the 
votary  of  ambition  ^-^  will  err  through  the  immo- 
derate lust  of  power  and  honour;  the  contentious, 
through  his  undue  eagerness  for  victory ;  the 
passionate,  through  anger;  the  implacable, 
through  revenge ;  the  senseless,  through  igno- 
rance of  right  and  wrong;  the  impudent,  througli 
disregard  to  opinion  :  all  these  will  be  deluded 
by  their  respective  vices,  and  betrayed  by  them 
into  various  degrees  of  guilt  and  shame,  as 
appears  partly  by  what  we  have  already  said 
in  our  Ethics  concerning  the  virtues;  and  will  ap- 
pear farther  by  what  we  are  about  to  say,  in  the 
present  treatise,  concerning  the  passions. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  ordinary  causes  of  Thepri 
injuries  ;  the  disposition  and  frame  of  mind  of  hunian^^^  - 
those  w*ho  commit  them,  and  of  those  towards  tion,re- 
whom  they  are  committed.     We  shall  first  dis-  into 
tinguish  the   motives,    that   is,    the    objects   of 
desire  or  aversion,  which  tempt  men  to  wrong  ; 
for  it  is  the  business  of  the  accuser  to  show  as 
many  of  those  motives  as  possible  to  belong  to 
the  person  whom   he   arraigns  ;  and  it  is  the 
business  of  the  defender  to  show  that  his  client 
could  not  be  actuated  by   any  such    motives. 
Of  the  various  actions  of  men,  a  part  only  can 
be   ascribed   to    themselves ;    those    cannot   be 
ascribed  to  them  which  are  done   by  chance,  or 

*''    'O   (f)l\0Tl/uL05. 
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BOOK  by  necessity,  wlietlicr  tins  necessity  arises  from 

'  the  application  of  external  force,  or  from  the 

resistless  im})nlse  of  their  internal  constitution. 

Men,  therefore,  cannot  be  deemed  the  causes  of 

what  proceeds  from  chance,  from  force,  or  from 

nature.     But   we   may  justly   ascribe  to  them 

whatever  proceeds  from  the  habits  which  they 

have    contracted,    that   is,    from    custom ;    and 

whatever  proceeds  from  their  various  desires  and 

affections,  whether  these  be  disciplined  by  reason, 

or  left  altogether  loose  and  unbridled.     Under 

the  controul  of  this  higher  power,  the  will  is 

determined  to  what  is  good;  for  good  is  the  only 

object  of  rational  desire.     The  irrational  desires 

may  all  be  referred  to  the  impulses  of  anger  or 

of  pleasure.     The   causes  of  all   human  action 

thus  appear  to  be  seven  ;  chance,  force,  nature, 

custom,  reason,  anger,  and  appetite.     To  enter 

into  farther  distinctions,  and  to  refer  the  actions 

far  super-    ^^  j^^j^  ^^  their  affcs,  their  habits,  or  their  cir- 

fliious;  ^      ' 

cumstances,  would  be  a  superfluous  refinement; 
for  if  the  young  be  more  obnoxious  than  the 
old  to  the  allurements  of  pleasure  or  the  trans- 
ports of  anger,  the  improprieties  or  the  crimes 
into  which  they  are  thus  precipitated,  are  to  be 
ascribed,  not  to  their  youth,  but  to  the  un- 
governed  passions  which  are  its  ordinary  con- 
comitants. If  the  poor  should  be  more  ad- 
dicted to  pilfering  and  injustice,  and  the  rich  to 
intemperance  and  profligacy,  their  misdeeds  are 
not  immediately  caused  by  their  poverty  or  by 
their  riches,  but  by  the  desire  of  acquiring  pro- 
perty, which  urges  most  in  extreme  want,  and 


Farther 
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by  tlie  desire  ofunuecessary  pleasures  which  too   c  H  A  P. 
often  accompanies  superfluous  opulence.     The  ,  j^'    , 
various  moral  habits  of  the  mind,  according  to 
which  men  are  said  to  act  a  right  or  a  wrong 
part,  how  diversified   soever   they  may  appear, 
will  be  found,  all  of  them,  resolvable  into  reason, 
anger,  and  appetite:  but  when  the  habits  are 
good,  the  principle  of  action  resulting  from  them 
will  be  good  also  ;  when  bad,  tiie  contrary.     In 
a  man  of  confirmed  temperance,  none  but  tem- 
perate impulses  will  be  obeyed  :  the  profligate, 
on  the  contrary,  will  yield  to  every  temptation. 
Though  we  ought  not,   therefore,   to  consider  and  how 
the  habits,  circumstances,  or  ages  of  men  as  the  sary"^'^^'' 
immediate  sources   of  their  action,  yet  it  is  of 
much  importance  to  examine  how  far  these  and 
other  particulars  are  connected  with  the  seven 
proximate  causes  above  specified  :  that  a  man  is 
fair  or  black,  tall  or  short,  has  no  connection 
whatever  with  his  principle  of  action ;  but  this, 
as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  will  be  much  influ- 
enced by  the  circumstances  of  poverty  or  riches, 
of  youth  or  old  age,  of  prosperity  or  adversity. 
At  present,  let  us  explain   more  fully  the  seven 
direct  causes  to  which  all  actions  may  be  ascribed. 

That  is  said  to  happen  by  chance,  which  pro-  i.  chance, 
ceeds  not  from  any  definite  cause,  and  w^hich  is 
not  directed  to  any  determinate  end ;  which 
does  not  occur  always,  nor  even  for  the  most 
part ;  and  of  which,  it  is  impossible  to  judge,  by 
any  general  rule,  how  it  will  fall  out:  all  whicli 
particulars  are  implied  in  the  definition  of  chance. 

p  3 
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Nature,  again,  is  a  cause  which  operates  with 
great  regularity ;  an  internal  principle  pro- 
*j.  Nature,  duclng  similar  effects  invariably ;  at  least,  with 
such  rare  deviations,  that  we  need  not  in  a  prac- 
tical work  enquire,  whether  they  proceed  from 
particular,  in  opposition  to  general  laws,  or  may 
not   most  fitly    be    referred    to  chance  merely. 

3.  Force.    Force  is  the  cause  of  those  effects  in  which  we 

are  agents,  in  opposition  to  our  own  wills ;  that 

4.  CustoxTi.  is,    both    to   reason    and    appetite.     Custom    is 

a  cause  through  which  we  do  certain  things, 
solely  because  we  have  often  done  them  before. 

5.  Reason.  WTg  ^ct  from  reasou,  when  our  conduct  is  cal- 

culated to  attain  things  either  desirable  in  them- 
selves, or  conducive  to  desirable  ends ;  but  in 
such  conduct,  utility  must  be  the  moving  and 
controuling  principle  ;  for  profligates  may  do 
things  useful  to  them,  when  actuated  merely  by 

6.  Asigcr.    the  love  of  pleasure.      Anger  and  animosity  are 

the  cause  of  all  those  acts  that  tend  to  revenge 
and  punishment.  Their  sole  drift  is,  that  the 
passion  of  the  doer  may  be  gratified  :  chastise- 
ment, on  the  other  hand,  aims  at  correction, 
and  is  undertaken  for  the  sake  of  the  sufferer : 
what  is  here  said  of  anger  will  be  explained 
hereafter  in  our  treatise  on  the  passions.     We 

7.  Appetite  do   from  appetite  all  things  deemed  pleasant ; 
don.^^^'      under  which  head  may  be  arranged  those  done 

from  custom  j  for  many  things,  not  pleasant  by 
nature,  become  so  through  custom.  In  a  word, 
real  or  apparent  good,  real  or  apparent  pleasiu'e, 
are  the  sources  of  all  human  action  ;  of  all  those 
acts,  whose  principle  being  within  ourselves,  are 
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therefore  termed  voluntary,  and  of  which  we  CHAP, 
are  regarded  as  the  authors.  For  we  must  de-  y  _^^  ' _^ 
nominate  good,  that  which  d  eh  vers  us  from 
evil,  or  whicli  substitutes  a  lesser  evil  for  a 
greater ;  and  the  removal  of  pain,  or  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  lesser  pain  for  a  greater,  must  be 
numbered  with  real  or  apparent  pleasures.  In 
the  affairs  of  human  life,  the  main  business, 
therefore,  is  with  goods  and  pleasures  ;  the  for- 
mer have  been  enumerated  and  explained  under 
the  head  of  deliberative  eloquence  :  it  remains 
to  speak  now  of  the  latter  ;  and  the  reader  must 
be  contented  in  this  practical  treatise,  wdth 
definitions  sufficiently  perspicuous,  though  not 
always  penned  with  philosophical  precision. 

Let  us,  then,  ''  suppose  pleasure  to  consist  in  a   c  H  A  P. 
certain  movement  of  the  mind,  bringing  us  back  v  ^    '_^  j 
by  a  sudden  and  perceptible  change  to  the  best  Pleasure 
frame  and  condition  of  our  nature;  and  pain  to 
be  the  contrary."    It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  all  its 
those  acts  and  objects  must  be  pleasant,  which  ^["[^^re.'" 
are  productive  of  this  frame ;  and  all  those  de- 
structive of  it  must  be  painful.     It  necessarily 
follows,  also,  that  the  pleasure  will  be   height- 
ened by  every  nearer  approach  to  this  natural 
frame  and  constitution,  and  will  be  greatest  of 
all  at  the  moment  of  our  actual  reduction  to  it. 
Compliance  with  habitudes  of  early  formation  Custom. 
must  likewise  be  agreeable,  for  such  are  trans- 
formed, as  it  were,  into  nature ;  since  that  prin- 
ciple which   operates    most   frequently,    nearly 

coincides  with  that  which  operates  always ;  and 

p  i 
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such  are  the  definitions,  respectively,  of  custom 
and  nature, 

Things  done  without  constraint  are  pleasant, 
because  conformable  to  our  natural  inclination  ; 
but  all  kinds  of  necessity  and  compulsion  arc 
disagreeable  ;  and  it  is  rightly  said,  **  Tasked 
work  is  hard."  Careful  diligence,  studious  ap- 
plication, strenuous  contentions  of  mind  or  body, 
all  these  things  carry  in  them  a  degree  of  force 
and  necessity,  and  therefore  are  very  unpleasant, 
unless  we  have  been  long  accustomed  to  them  : 
when  this  is  the  case,  they  assume  a  quite 
different  character,  and  become  highly  delight- 
ful. But  their  opposites  are  agreeable,  naturally; 
I  mean  indolent  relaxations  from  care  and 
labour,  pastimes  and  repose,  and  sweet  sleep  ; 
for  no  compulsion  is  required  to  drive  us  to 
such  enjoyments.  The  gratification  of  appetite 
is  pleasant;  whether  this  appetite  be  accompa- 
nied, or  unaccompanied,  with  reason  ;  the  appe- 
tites, unaccompanied  with  reason,  are  those 
which  stimulate  naturally  by  means  of  the  body, 
without  any  mental  motive.  Such  are  hunger, 
thirst,  and  the  craving  for  particular  meats  or 
drinks :  such  also,  are  the  appetites  impelling 
instinctively  to  the  gratification  of  the  other 
senses ;  the  touch,  smell,  sight,  and  hearing. 
Appetites  are  accompanied  with  reason,  when 
they  are  suggested  or  fortified  by  some  appre- 
hension or  persuasion  of  the  mind  :  for,  in  con- 
sequence of  such  conviction  through  reflection 
or  discourse,  men  are  actuated  with  the  desire 
of  seeing  or  enjoying  many  objects,  of  which 
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they  would  otherwise  have  been  altogether 
careless,  or  by  which  they  would  otherwise  have 
been  far  less  affected.  Since  pleasure  consists 
in  the  perception  of  agreeable  sensations,  and 
that  memory  and  fancy  are  but  more  feeble  and  Memory 
fainter  perceptions  of  the  things  remembered  or  ^""^  ^"^^' 
hoped  for,  it  is  plain  that  these  faculties  also 
will  be  accompanied  with  their  respective  plea- 
sures ;  and  that  pleasure  universally  must  be 
referred  not  only  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
present,  but  to  the  recollection  of  the  past,  and 
to  the  anticipation  of  the  future.  Agreeable  sen- 
sations occasion  only  agreeable  remembrances; 
but  sensations  that  were  once  painful,  may 
be  followed  by  pleasures  of  memory,  when  the 
pains  previously  endured  are  actually  either 
useful  or  honourable.  In  this  way  "  past  labours 
arc  pleasant."  It  is  pleasant  also  to  reflect  on 
obstinate  exertion,  or  severe  sufferings ;  because 
to  be  delivered  from  evil  is  a  real  good.  Thus 
Homer : — 

Here  let  us  feast,  and  to  the  feast  be  join'd 

Discourse,  the  sw  eeter  banquet  of  the  mind ; 

Review  the  series  of  our  lives,  and  taste 

The  melancholy  joys  of  evils  past : 

For  he  who  much  hassuffer'd,  much  will  know; 

And  pleas'd  remembrance  builds  delight  on  woe."  G-* 

The  joys  of  hope  are  derived  from  imagined  Hope, 
conceptions,    which,    if  reahsed,   would    either 
afford  great  pleasure,   or  any  pleasure   that  is 
unmixed  and  pure.     In  general,  whatever  glad- 
dens us,  when  actually  present,  the  same  will 

'J*  Pope's  Odys?.  XV.  o'j. 
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BOOK  gladden,  when  remembered  or  anticipated. 
V  - ' -  y  Wherefore  anger  is  pleasant,  of  which  passion 
Anger.        Homcr  savs, — 

Far,  far  too  dear  to  every  mortal  breast, 
Sweet  to  the  soul,  as  honey  to  the  taste.*' 

Anger  is  pleasant,  because  it  anticipates  its 
own  gratification  ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  be 
angry  with  those  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of 
punishment ;  nor  are  we  disposed  to  this  fiery 
passion  with  regard  to  those  incomparably 
greater  and  more  powerful  than  ourselves. 
Most  other  desires  are  the  source  of  pleasure, 
not  only  in  their  actual  gratification,  but  in  tlieir 
Love.  remembrance  or  expectancy.  Thus  in  a  burn- 
ing fever,  refreshing  draughts  are  pleasant  when 
remembered  or  hoped  for :  and  a  lover  is  de- 
lighted with  the  thoughts  of  his  beloved, 
whether  writing  to  her,  speaking  of  her,  or  doing 
any  thing  in  which  she  is  in  any  remote  degree 
concerned  ;  for,  in  all  such  occupations,  though 
pained  by  real  absence,  he  enjoys,  through 
memory,  her  ideal  presence*^*':  to  be  delighted 
with  w^hich,  is  the  principle  and  the  test  of  a 
Melan-  sincere  affection.  For  the  same  cause,  there  is 
*^  °^*  a  pleasure  in  mourning  for  departed  friends,  or 
those  far  distant,  under  circumstances  of  distress 
and  danger ;  they  are  thus  brought,  as  it  were, 
before  us ;  and  represented  to  the  mental  eye, 
speaking  and  acting   and  exhibiting  all  those 

*^  Iliad,  xiii.  v.  138. 
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qiuilities  which  had  formerly  excited  our  kinelest  c  II  AP. 
affections.  Thus  Homer  describes  the  tears  of  ^  ^  '_ , 
pleasing  melancholy  : — 

He  ceas'd ;  the  gust  of  grief  began  to  rise  ; 

Fast  streams  a  tide  from  beauteous  Helen's  eyes  ; 

Fast  for  the  sire  the  filial  sorrows  flow. 

The  weeping  monarch  swells  the  mighty  woe.  ^^  v 

Revenge    is  pleasant;    for    it   is  delightful    to  Revenge, 
obtain  that  of  which  the  privation  is  most  pain- 
ful;  and  men,  highly  injured,    are    tormented 
with  the  thirst  of  vengeance,  the  prospect  of 
wliich  gladdens  their  minds.     Victory  is  plea-  victory  in 
sant,  not  only  to  the  ambitious,  but  to  all ;  for  ti^jon"^^^' 
it  impresses  us  with  the  notion  of  personal  supe-  even  in 
riority,  with  which  all  are  more  or  less  gratified.  ^^ 
Thence  the  delight  taken  in  all  kinds  of  com- 
petitions, whether  serious  or  playful  ;  in  those 
of  music,  science,  and  philosophy,  not  less  than 
in   such   light    pastimes    as    cockals,    foot-ball, 
draughts,  and   dice.     Juridical  altercation   and 
logical  wrangling  are  highly  gratifying  to  those 
accustomed  to  such  intellectual  conflicts,    and 
who,  from  practice,   have  learned  to  excel  in 
them :    and    bodily    contentions,    accompanied 
with  much  danger  as  well  as  fatigue,  the  various 
modes,  for  instance,   of  hunting  or  combating 
wild  animals,  are  heartily  engaged  in  by  many, 
as  presenting  them  with  an  image  of  victory. 
Honour   and   reputation  are  pleasant,  because  Honour 
they  impress  on  us  the  notion  of  our  own  merit,  and  fame. 
and  tend  to  persuade  us  that  we  are  really  the 
worthy  men   for  w^hom  w^e  pass ;  hence    such 

^'  Pope's  Odyss.  iv.  49. 
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distinctions  are  most  })rized  from  those  most 
likely  to  judge  right  in  conferring  them  ;  from 
those  best  acquainted  with  us;  our  countrymen, 
fellow-citizens,  and  companions;  from  the  many, 
rather  than  the  few ;  above  all,  from  men  of 
sound  understanding;  for  respect  shown  by 
fools  is  little  better  than  the  humble  cowering 
of  a  dog,  or  the  trembling  awe  of  an  infant : 
and  when  men  seem  pleased  by  praises  or  honours 
among  very  silly  people,  it  is  not  for  the  honours 
themselves,  but  for  some  advantages  likely  to 
accrue  from  them.  A  friend  and  sentiments  of 
friendship  are  to  be  accounted  among  things 
pleasant ;  for  we  love  that  in  which  we  take 
delight ;  even  with  regard  to  inanimate  things, 
he  who  delights  in  wine,  is  said  to  be  a  lover  of 
it;  but  to  be  the  object  of  love  and  friendship 
is  pleasant,  in  a  different  w^ay ;  for  it  tends  to 
convince  us  that  we  are  possessed  of  amiable 
qualities,  and  are  endowed  with  real  inward 
excellence,  being  loved  for  our  own  sakes,  inde- 
pendently of  casual  appendages.  The  pleasure 
derived  from  admiration  rests  on  the  same 
ground  with  that  derived  from  honour :  and  to 
be  flattered  is  therefore  pleasant,  for  a  flatterer 
is  a  pretended  admirer,  and  delights  us  under 
the  disguise  of  a  friend.  Things  often  repeated 
are  pleasant,  we  have  said,  from  custom  ;  but 
change  also  is  pleasant  from  nature,  for  the  best 
constitution  of  our  internal  as  well  as  external 
frame,  requires  a  variety  of  occupations  and 
exertions ;  otherwise,  some  of  our  com])onent 
))arts  would  swell  into  excess;  others  would  be 
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proportionally  extenuated  ;  and  thus  the  due  CHAP, 
balance  of  the  system  would  be  destroyed :  ^  _J^^\  i 
whence  Euripides  says, — 

In  all  things  change  delights  us. 

For  this   reason,  persons   and  things  are  seen 
with   more   pleasure    after   a   certain   lapse   of 
time ;  the  sight  of  them  thus  presents  us  with 
unaccustomed    objects ;    and,    being   of   more 
rarity,    becomes    of  greater   value.     To    learn  To  learn, 
and   to  wonder   are    delightful   in  the  highest    ^  ^^ 
degree  ;  for  the  desire  of  knowledge  originates 
in  wonder  ;  the  former  is  excited  by  the  latter  ; 
and    in   gratifying   this  desire  by  learning,  we 
improve  our  highest  faculties,  and  perfect  our 
nature.     J3oth  to  do  good  offices,  and  to  receive  To  do  and 
them,  must  be  accounted  among  pleasures :  to  ^^^^V^^ 
receive  them  is  the  completion  of  our  wishes,  offices. 
and   to  do  them,    is  a  proof  of  abundance  in 
things  prized  by  others.     Under  this  head,  w^e 
may  class  the  pleasure  of  admonition  and  cor- 
rection,   of  reforming   mental    error,  and  thus 
supplying  not  merely  physical,  but  intellectual 
wants.     Since  there  is  a  pleasurfe  in  gratifying  The  imita- 
curiosity  by  learning,  it  is  plain  that  the  imitative  ^^^^  ^^^^'^ 
arts  must  be  a  great  source  of  delight ;  I  mean, 
painting,  sculpture,  and  poetry,  when,  in   any 
of  these,    there   is    a    skilful    representation  of 
nature.       The    objects    represented   may    have 
nothing  delightful  in  themselves  ;  yet  they  will 
highly  please,    through    the    excellence  of  the 
imitation.     The  minds   of  beholders  are  exer- 
cised in  comparison,  and  gratified  by  discovery, 
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wherein  the  form  and  character  of  the  originals 
are  liaj)pily  seized  and  judiciously  expressed. 
Since  there  is  delight  in  the  marvellous,  it  is 
})lain  why  the  poets  should  so  mucii  deal  in 
sudden  revolutions  of  fortune,  and  hair-breadth 
escapes  from  danger.  But  the  great  source  of 
delight  is  conformity  to  nature  ;  and  things  of 
the  same  kind  are  conformable  to  the  nature  of 
each  other ;  thence  the  pleasure  that  they 
mutually  give  and  receive,  men  delighting  in 
the  society  of  men;  boys,  in  that  of  boys;  horses 
and  other  animals  assembling  into  herds  ;  for, 
according  to  the  proverbs,  '*  Like  draws  to  like," 
and  "  Fowls  of  a  feather  flock  together."  But 
of  all  conformities,  the  greatest  is  that  of  each 
individual  with  himself,  for  this  is  perfect  coin- 
cidence. Self-love,  therefore,  is  most  natural ;  and 
must  subsist,  more  or  less,  in  all.  On  this  account, 
all  things  connected  with  self  are  pleasant ; 
our  productions  ^^,  exertions,  compositions,  the 
honours  with  which  w^e  are  invested,  the  friends 
who  love  and  respect  us,  even  the  flatterers  who 
only  excel  in  the  mimicry  of  such  sentiments. 
For  the  same  reason,  we  rejoice  to  finish  what 
has  been  left  imperfect ;  for  thus  it  becomes  our 
own  w^ork.  Since  to  exercise  power  is  a  thing 
highly  pleasing,  men  cannot  fail  to  delight  in 
the  reputation  of  wisdom,  that  great  command- 
ing principle  peculiarly  qualifying  them  for 
functions  of  authority  and  dignity.  This  uni- 
versal passion  affords    them   much   pleasure  in 


•8    Thence  (pi\oT(KV{n,  lovers  of  our  diildren. 
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admonishing     or    reprimanding    those    around    CHAP, 
them  ;  and,  after  they  have  acquired  superiority  ^  J^^\_  > 
above  otiiers   in  any   useful   or   elegant  art,  in 
labouring  still  farther  to  outdo  past  performances 
of  their  own  ;  and,  as  Euripides  says, — 

The  greater  part  of  every  day  consume 
In  skilful  struggles  to  surpass  themselves. 

Since  we  all  require  relaxation  and  amusement,  MerHment 
it  is  plain  why  we  derive  pleasure  from  playful  ter.  ^ 
pastimes,  and  from  all  those  persons  who,  by  their 
words  or  actions,  have  the  power  of  provoking 
laughter,  or  exciting  merriment.  But  the  subject 
of"  ridicule,"  has  been  explained  in  my  Treatise 
on  Poetry :  so  that  enough  has  been  said  concern- 
ing pleasure,  from  which  we  may  easily  deduce 
the  doctrine  of  its  contrary,  pain  :  and  having  thus 
analysed  both  pleasure  and  utility,  T  have  com- 
pleted the  first  branch  of  my  subject,  and 
explained  the  various  objects,  for  the  sake  of 
which,  men  are  tempted  to  the  commission  of 
injuries. 

Let  us  next  consider  who  are  the  individuals  CHAP. 

XfT 

most  likely  to  commit  them,  and  also,  who  are  v     J^^^ 
the  individuals   most  exposed   to  suffer  them.  Persons 
To  the  former  class  belong  those  who  think  that  S^do,or  ^ 
the  wrong  intended  is  possible,   and  by  them,  "^<^st  liable 
practicable  ;    who  think   that  they  may  do  it  injury, 
without  discovery,  or  should  they  be  discovered, 
that   they   may   easily   escape  pimishment ;  or 
should  punishment  be  incurred,  that  the  weight 
of  it  will  be  far  less  than  the  advantage  accruing 
from  the  crime,  either  to  themselves,  or  to  per- 
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sons  most  dear  to  them.  The  doctrine  of  pos- 
sibility, and  tlie  propositions  relative  to  it,  will 
be  explained  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work  ; 
for  this  is  a  subject  alike  essential  to  all  the 
three  branches  of  rhetoric.  But  supposing  the 
wrong  intended  to  be  practicable,  impunity  in 
doing  it,  is  most  likely  to  be  expected  by  men  of 
energy  and  eloquence,  rich,  popular,  and  tho- 
roughly versed  in  all  the  chicane  of  litigation  ; 
or  by  those  who  have  such  persons  for  their 
friends  and  abettors,  their  dependents  and  fol- 
lowers. With  instruments  of  this  kind  at  their 
command,  they  will  expect  to  be  safe  in  the 
commission  of  wrong  ;  sometimes  to  escape  de- 
tection, and  often  to  elude  punishment.  The 
same  expectation  will  be  formed  by  those  who 
enjoy  the  friendship  of  the  injured  party,  or  that 
of  the  judges.  The  unsuspicious  nature  of 
friendship  is  open  to  offence,  and  its  benignity 
will  prefer  compromise  to  harsh  legal  proceed- 
ings. Judges,  again,  united  in  friendship  with 
the  delinquent,  will  be  disposed  to  favour  him, 
either  by  mitigating  his  punishment,  or  by  en- 
tirely remitting  it.  Those  delinquents  are 
likely  to  be  concealed,  whose  circumstances  are 
most  opposite  to  their  crimes  :  a  sorry  pithless 
fellow  will  not  be  easily  supposed  guilty  of  an 
assault,  nor  a  miserable  mortal,  deformed  at  once 
by  ugliness  and  poverty,  readily  suspected  of 
adultery.  Nor  will  a  man  be  suspected  of  pur- 
loining things  so  much  exposed  to  the  public 
eye,  that  the  utmost  audacity  could  scarcely 
risk  the  attempt;   nor,  indeed,  of  any  crime  so 
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enormous,  that  hardly  any  example  of  it  is  re-  CHAP, 
corded  :  usual  maladies  are  the  objects  of  pro-  v^JP^^ 
phylactic  medicine,  and  usual  crimes  of  prohi- 
bitory law  ;  few  precautions  are  taken  against 
evils  of  rare  occurrence.  As  to  the  commission 
of  crimes  with  impunity,  he  who  has  enemies 
innumerable,  stands  nearly  on  the  same  footing 
with  the  general  favourite.  The  latter  is  above 
suspicion  ;  the  former  is  so  generally  suspected, 
and  so  closely  watched,  that,  while  in  his  senses, 
he  will  not  be  believed  to  have  incurred  the 
certainty  of  detection  and  of  consequent  punish- 
ment. 

In  theft,  impunity  will  be  expected  when  the  Various 
things  stolen  may  be  easily  hid  or  disposed  of;  site  mo^^*^" 
when  they  may  be  easily  transferred  from  one  *^y?^  ^^^l? 

,  *^  ,     ^  which  guilt 

place  to  another,  or  converted  from  one  form  is  incurred, 
into  another ;  when,  in  case  of  discovery,  sen- 
tence may  be  set  aside,  or  delayed,  or  the  judges 
corrupted  j  and,  if  a  fine  is  in  question,  when 
payment  may  be  resisted  or  postponed,  or  the 
culprit  is  too  poor  to  pay  even  the  smallest 
amercement.  There  is  temptation  to  injustice, 
when  the  gain  is  great,  manifest,  and  imme- 
diate ;  and  the  danger  slight,  uncertain,  and 
remote  ;  especially  when  all  danger  disappears 
in  the  vastness  of  the  desired  object,  as  the 
attainment  of  sovereignty  over  free  states.  Cer- 
tain individuals  will  commit  crimes,  which  pro- 
duce pecuniary  advantage  at  the  risk  merely  of 
reputation :  others,  again,  will  not  be  deterred 
from  criminal  actions  that  expose  them  to  fine, 
forfeiture,  or  banishment,  provided  that,  instead 
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BOOK   of*  subjecting   them    to  disgrace,   such    actions 
rather  redound  to  their  glory  ;  as  happened  to 
Zeno,  who  rendered   himself  amenable  to  law, 
for  the  sake  of  avenging  his  parents.    Thus  it  is 
that  guilt  is  incurred,  from  most  opposite  mo- 
tives, by  different  classes  of  persons,  differently 
affected.    Those  who  have  often  been  fortunate 
in   escaping  detection   or  punishment,  will   be 
encouraged  to  adventure    anew ;  while    others 
again,  w'ho  have  been  peculiarly  unsuccessful  in 
all    their    iniquitous  attempts,   will  thereby  be 
stimulated  to  fresh  enterprise  ;  and,  as  happens 
to  the  vanquished  in  battle,  impelled  by  misfor- 
tune itself,  to  hazard  once  more    the    chance 
of  arms.  Some  men  are  guided  solely  by  present 
pleasure,  or  present  profit,  with  a  total  disregard 
of  enjoyments  and  advantages    much  greater, 
but  future.     These  are  the  obnoxious  to  all  tu- 
multuary   assaults    of   passion.    Others,    again, 
having  acquired  the  virtue  of  temperance,  obey 
its  dictates,   and  reject  lesser  present  goods,  to 
secure  far  greater  in  prospect.    Crimes  are  com- 
mitted in  the  hope  that  they  will  be  ascribed  to 
mischance,    necessity,    nature,    or    custom  ;    in 
short,  to  any  of  those  causes  that  are  exclusive 
of  wilful  and  deliberate  villany  ;  and  when  rash 
confidence  is  reposed  in  the  equity  and  lenity  of 
magistrates.    The  needy  are  always  liable  to  the 
suspicion  of  wrong ;  but  the  needy  are  of  two 
kinds,  those  extremely  indigent,  and  those  riot- 
ing in  superfluity  of  abundance  :  the  former  are 
led  astray  by  natural  wants,   the  latter  by  the 
insatiable  demands  of  pampered  passions.    Men 
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of  high   reputation,    and    those    sunk   to    the  CHAP, 
depths  of  infamy,  are  liable  to  the  same  suspi-  ,        '^  , 
cion  for  opposite  reasons  :  the  character  of  the 
one  is  too  bright   to  be  sullied ;   that  of   the 
other,  too  low  to  be  degraded. 

Such,   then,  for  ordinary,   are   the  doers  of  The  indi- 
wrong ;   and   those  most  obnoxious   to   it,  are  most  liable 
individuals  possessed  of  objects  and  advantages  *^  ^"J"^^ 
of  which  the  doers  stand  in  need.^^    Neighbours  Neigh- 
are  exposed  to  mutual  injuries,  because  the  gain  thefa/dis- 
is  speedy;  and  those  widely  remote,  because  the  tant. 
vengeance   is    slow :    thus   our  pirates    reason, 
who  plunder  the  distant  Carthaginians.    The  in- 
cautious, the  credulous,   the  slothful,  and  those 
modest  to  timidity,  all  such  are  open  to  injury  ; 
because  it  is  easy  to  elude  their  observation,  or 
to  avert  their  prosecution :  the  slothful  are  re- 
luctant   to    engage  in  troublesome  litigations ; 
the  modest  are  ashamed  of  them.    Those  who  Those  of- 
have  often  submitted  to  injuries  without  making  withimpu- 
reprisals,    thereby  expose  themselves    to    new  "^^^'* 
wrongs:  whence  the  ordinary  proverb  of  "being 
a  prey  even  to  the  Mysians  '^"  expressive  of 
that  cowardly  submission  which  provokes  rapa- 
city.   Bqth  those  who  have  fortunately  escaped 
injuries,  and  those  who  have  often  suffered  them, 
are   thereby   put  off  their   guard :  the   former 

•J^  He  has  above  said  that  the  needy  are  of  two  descriptions ;  those 
wanting  in  necessaries,  and  those  rioting  in  abundance ;  the  former 
tempted  by  natural  wants,  the  latter  by  artificial  passions  that  are 
insatiable. 

70  The  most  effeminate  people  of  Lesser  Asia,  itself  the  most 
effeminate  country  of  antiquity.  See  History  of  Ancient  Greece, 
Pt.ii.  vol.i.  p.  127. 
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Those  by 
whom  a 
fair  pre- 
tence for 
injury  is 
afforded ; 


or  a  fa- 
vourable 
opportuni- 
ty; 


imagine  that  they  are  not  likely  to  be  sufferers, 
the  latter  that  they  will  not  continue  always  to 
be  so  :  all  such,  therefore,  are  peculiarly  ex- 
posed to  injustice.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
those  who  have  often  been  accused  or  calumni- 
ated, or  who  are  extremely  open  to  accusation 
or  calumny  :  such  persons  will  scarcely  venture 
on  a  trial  at  law%  through  fear  of  the  judges  ; 
and  should  they  venture  on  it,  will  have  little 
chance  to  prevail :  they  are  nearly  in  the  same 
case  with  individuals,  who  are  the  objects  of 
general  hatred  or  general  envy.  Injuries  will 
be  offered  when  there  is  a  fair  pretence  for  them, 
for  villany,  according  to  the  proverb,  wants  but 
a  pretence  ;  and  this  will  be  afforded,  not  only 
when  a  man  himself,  but  his  forefathers  or 
friends,  have  done  or  meditated  w^rong  towards 
ourselves,  our  forefathers,  or  any  of  those  whose 
persons  or  memories  are  dear  to  us.  Friends 
are  liable  to  injury,  because  towards  them  it  is 
easy  J  and  enemies,  because  towards  them  it  is 
pleasant.  The  friendless  and  feeble,  persons 
alike  deficient  in  energy  and  eloquence,  are 
peculiarly  exposed  to  wrong,  because  they  will 
rather  agree  to  any  compromise,  than  venture 
on  a  prosecution  in  which  they  could  entertain 
little  hope  of  success.  The  same  observation 
applies  to  those,  who,  from  their  circumstances 
and  situation,  cannot  wait  the  delays  of  law,  or 
conveniently  incur  its  expenses  :  such  is  the  case 
of  strangers  and  travellers,  and  of  poor  me- 
chanics, subsisting  on  the  wages  of  their  daily 
labour.     Persons  in   this  condition  will   gladly 
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embrace  the  first  opening  to  agreement.      The  chap. 
violators  of  laws    and    morals    are    peculiarly  ^  J^^^'    i 
liable  to  violence  and  outrage  ;  and  when  they  or  a  just 
become  the  victims  of  the  same  evils  which  they  ^^"^^' 
have  often  inflicted,  they  scarcely  appear. to  have 
received  an   injury.     Who  pities  a  quarrelsome 
bruiser,  who   has   met  with   a  thrashing,  even 
when  he  did  not  deserve  it?     The  injury  also 
disappears  which   is  offered  to  those  who  have 
either  done  us  wrong,  or  who   are   meditating 
mischief  against  ourselves  or  persons  dear  to  us. 
Instead  of  severe   condemnation,  we   seem  en- 
titled to  the  fair  praise   of  anticipating  unjust 
aggression.  For  the  same  reason  we  are  prompted 
to  injuries  which   redound  to  the  satisfaction  of 
those  beloved,  admired,  or  feared  by   us  ;  in  a 
word,  all  such   as  it  is  our   delight  to  please. 
Singular    mildness    of    temper,     which    ouffht  or  easy  re- 

n  ,  f^  .      concilia- 

naturally  to   be  most  exempt  irom  wrong,   is  tion; 
peculiarly  liable  to  suffer  it,  because  from  per- 
sons of   this    description    it  is    easy  to  obtain 
pardon.    Friends  from  whom  we  have  separated  ^^  ^^/^ , 

*■         ,  ^  dreadetU 

our  interests,  and  of  whom  we  hav^e  become  the 
enemies  and  accusers,  are  exposed  from  us  to  the 
greatest  injuries,  in  the  infliction  of  which  we 
shall  seem  only  to  ward  off  the  evils  ready  to 
fall  on  ourselves  :  thus  Callippus,  after  separat-  l"J^"es 

I  .     .  n  -r^  1  IT       ?  tr  even  re- 

ing  his  interests  from  Dion,  and  having  become  warded  by 
his  accuser,   anticipated  the  vengeance  that  he  tiieTo  the 
dreaded,  by  the  assassination  of  his  adversary,  injured. 
Neither  shall  we  be  reputed  injurious  in  taking 
from  others  those  things  of  which  their  enemies 
are  ready  to  deprive  them  :  whence  Gelon  re- 

Q  3 
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BOOK  ceived  presents  of  honour  from  Enesidemus  '\ 
'j  because  he  liad  got  the  start  of  him  in  reducing 
a  city,  which  Enesidemus  himself  was  just  ready 
Excused     to  assail.     Injustice  also  will  be   excused,  when 
wheiithere  ^^^  cfFccts  ofit  may  be  more  than  compensated; 
is  a  great    as  Jasou  Said,  **  I  did  a  few  acts  of  injustice, 
sation;       that  I  might  display  justice  habitually  in  a  high 
station."    Offences,  indeed,  are  easily  pardoned, 
that  proceed  from  human  infirmity,  being  incident 
or  when      to  all  men,  at  least  to  the  greater  part.     Things 
nienT^'s  •  ^^^ily    couccalcd  afford   temptation   to    pilfer ; 
such   are    eatables  that  may  speedily   be  con- 
sumed, or  objects  that  may  easily  be  disguised 
under  new  shapes  or  colours,  or  as  ingredients 
in  new  mixtures ;  or  which  may  easily  be  trans- 
ported, and  hid  in  the  smallest  corner ;  and  those 
to  which  the  pilferer  previously  possessed  many 
things  so  similar,  that  what  has  been  stolen  is 
undistinguishable  from  what  really  belonged  to 
orunwii-    him.    Very  slight  injuries  also  will  be  frequent, 
conipkin     for  whicli  nouc  but  the  most  litigious   persons 
through      would  think  it  worth  while  to  demand  redress  : 

modesty.  .  ' 

and  even  the  greatest  will  be  committed  towards 
those  imagined  to  have  too  much  modesty  to 
complain  of  them  :  such  are  the  shameful  insults 
offered  to  youth  and  beauty.^-  We  have  thus, 
in  the  analysis  above  given  of  pleasure  and  uti- 
lity, enumerated  and  explained  the  causes  impel- 
ling men  to  injury  :  we  have  shown  what  are  the 
circumstances  and    dispositions  of  those    most 

7>  Encsidennis  was  tyrant  of  Leontium:  Gelo,  king  of  Syracuse. 
See  History  of  Ancient  Greece,  Pt.  i.  vol.  i.  c.  xi. 

'■^  TwaiKuv  oiKttwu  vSpiiSj  &c. 
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likely  to  commit,  and  also  of  those  most  liable  to  c  ll  AP. 
suffer,   wrong ;    adding   tl 
should  respectively  be  so. 


suffer,   wrong ;    adding   the   reasons   why  they 


We  now  proceed  to  the  analysis  of  justice  and  ^^x^^* 
injustice,  in  other  words,  to  the  explanation  of  v— ,.— / 
the  different  sorts  of  rights  and  wrong's.     Every  J^.^ticeand 

c5  ra  J    injustice 

thing  comprehended  under  these    terms  bears  bear  refer- 
a  reference  to  two  kinds  of  laws,  the  civil  and  t^o  sorts 
the  natural;  and  also  to  two  kinds  of  persons,  or  of^aws. 
rather  to  the  same  persons  considered  under  two 
different  aspects,  either  as  separate  individuals, 
or  as  aggregate  members  of  the  same  common- 
wealth.    The    civil   or   particular   law    is   that  \F^^>  p^^': 

i  ticiuar  and 

which    each    community   has    enacted   for   the  civil; 
government  of  its  own  citizens  %  and  is  either 
written,   or  merely  traditional,  and  established 
by  custom  ;  the  natural  or  universal  law  is  that  ^^  natural 

1  .    1  -1  •  11  1  11  1-     andumver- 

which  prevails   universally,   through    the  ordi-  sal. 

nance  of  nature  ;  and  which  all  men  recognise, 

by  a  sort  of  divine  impulse  '^5  independently  of 

any   political   partnership,    or    social    compact. 

To  this  law  Antigone  alludes  in  Sophocles'  tra-  The  latter 

gedy  of  that  name,  when  she  maintains  that  the  fied!"^^' 

prohibition  of  Creon,  though  an  absolute  king, 

ought  not  to  prevent  her  from  complying  with 

the    law    of    nature    in    burying    her    brother 

Polynices  : — 

73  *0  navrevoprai  iravTcs.  Here,  as  on  other  occasions,  Cicero 
expands  and  illuminates  Aristotle's  deep  sense :  "  Est  haec  non 
scripta,  sed  nata,  lex ;  quam  non  didicimus,  accepimus,  legimus  - 
verum  ex  natura  ipsa  arripuimus,  hausimus,  expressimus;  ad  quam 
non  docti,  sed  facti ;  non  instituti,  sed  imbuti  sumus."  He  speaks 
of  the  law  of  self-defence,  in  the  pleading  for  Milo. 
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CuEON. — Antl  clar'st  thou  then  to  disobey  my  law? 

Antigone.  —  Tliis  hiw  came  not  from  Jove,  nor  the  just  Gods 
Who  rule  below ;  nor  could  I  ever  think 
A  mortal's  law  of  power  or  strength  sufficient 
To  abrogate  th*  unwritten  law  divine. 
Immutable,  eternal ;  not  like  these, 
Of  yesterday,  but  made  ere  time  bcgan."^ 

To  tlie  same  voice  of  Nature,  Empedocles  re- 
ferred the  maxim,  "  Thou  shalt  not  kill;"  just 
and  venerable,  he  says,  not  in  particular  ages 
and  countries  only,  — 

But  a  rule  controlling  earth  and  heaven, 
The  boundless  fields  of  aether,  and  the  tracts 
Of  all-pervading  light. 

Alcidamus  alludes  to  the  same  comprehensive 

unalterable  laws,  in  his  oration  for  the  Messe- 

nians/^ 

£)eiin.  In  their  relation  to  persons,  laws  guard  the 

quency       riprhts,  either  of  communities  at  lar^e,  or  of  in- 

public  or  ^^        '  . 

private.  dividuals  belonging  to  those  communities.  The 
man  guilty  of  assault  or  of  adultery  injures  the 
individual ;  the  soldier  who  quits  his  ranks  en- 
dangers and  injures  the  commonwealth.     To  be 

'•1  Antigont?,  act  ii.  scene  4.  Franklin. 

'*  Cicero's  eloquence  flowed  from  the  purest  Grecian  springs,  when 
he  penned  the  following  admirable  passage.  "  Est  quidem  vero  lex, 
recta  ratio,  naturaj  congrucns,  diffusa  in  omnes,  constans,  sempiterna, 
quae  rocet  ad  officium  jubendo,  vetando  a  fraude  deterreat ;  (juae 
tamen  ncque  probos  frustra  jubct,  aut  vetat,  nee  improbos  jubendo, 
aut  vetando  movct.  Iluic  legi  nee  abrogari  fas  est,  neque  derogari 
ex  hac  alicjuid  licet,  neque  tota  abrogari  potest.  Nee  vero,  aut  per 
senatum,  aut  per  populum  solvi  hac  lege  possumus.  Neque  est 
quairendus  ex])lanat()r  aut  interpres  ejus  alius :  nee  erit  alia  lex 
Romac,  alia  Athenis,  alia  nunc,  alia  posthac;  sed  et  omnes  gentes,  et 
omni  tempore  una  lex  et  sempiterna  et  innnortalis  contincbit ; 
iinusque  crit  conununis  quasi  niagister  et  im[)erator  onniium  Deus  ille, 
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injured,  is  to  receive  a  wrong  done  voluntarily  ;   c  H  A  P. 
for  we  before  observed,  that  to  injure,  implies  ,  J^^\;  , 
spontaneity  and   volition    on    the   part    of  the 
agent :  on  the  part  of  the  sufferer  again,  to  con- 
stitute an  injury,  the  thing  done  to  him  must  be 
against  his  will.     In  what  points  men  may  be 
wronged,    may  easily  be  understood  from  the 
enumeration  above   given   of    advantages   and 
pleasures  ;  for  we  suffer  wrong,  when  deprived 
of  such  things,    or  subjected    to    any  of  their 
contraries:  and  as  all  injuries   are    committed  Wrongs 
with  regard  either  to  the  public  or  to  individuals,  ^^^  ^\\_ 
so  we  may  iniure  the  one  or  the  other,  either  iingiy>or 

tn6  con- 

willingly   and   knowingly,    or    unwilUngly   and  trary; 
ignorantly  ;  and  when  in  the  latter  way,  we  may  fatdy,"or 
act  either  from  the  sudden  impulse  of  passion,  from  sud- 
or from  deliberate  purposes  of  malice.     Of  the  puise. 
passions  we  shall  treat  in  a  subsequent  part  of 
this  work ;  and  the  motives  to  deliberate  malice 
have  already  been  explained,  as  well  as  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  and  situation  of  those  most 
likely  to  harbour  it,  and  of  those  most  liable  to 
be  its  victims.     In  judicial  trials,  the  defendant, 


legis  hujus  inventor,  disceptator,  lator:  cui  qui  non  parebit,  ipse 
se  fugiet,  et  naturam  hominis  aspernabitur,  atque  hoc  ipso  luet  maxi- 
mas  poenas,  etiarasi  cetera  supplicia,  quae  putantur,  efFugerit."  Cicero 
de  Repub.  1.  vi.  c.  8.  p.  1315.     edit.  Olivet. 

Whoever  has  meditated,  and  made  his  own,  Aristotle's  Rhetoric, 
will  recognise  its  principles,  either  as  to  matter  or  to  style,  in  almost 
every  page  of  approved  subsequent  writers  on  the  subject.  I  mean 
in  the  copious  works  of  Cicero,  Dionysius,  and  Quintilian;  and  in  the 
small  treatise  "  De  Interpretatione,"  ascribed  to  Demetrius  Phalareus, 
and  the  golden  fragments  of  Longinus. 
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The  facts 
may  be  ad- 
niitted,  yet 
the  (lehn- 
quency  de- 
nied. 


In  crimes 
the  inten- 
tion and 
quo  animo 
more  to  be 
regarded 
than  the 
external 
act. 


though  he  admit  tlie  facts  alleged  against  him, 
may  often  deny  that  he  has  done  an  injury ;  or, 
though  convicted  of  a  crime,  may  deny  that  it 
is  the  crime  with  which  he  is  charged  in  the  in- 
dictment :  thus,   that   he   has  indeed  possessed 
himself  of  what  was  another's,  but  that  he  did 
not  steal  it ;  that  he  indeed  gave  the  first  blow, 
but   not   with    that   contumelious   or   vengeful 
spirit  which  is  necessary  to  constitute  an  assault : 
that  he  had  indulged  in  his  amorous  passion, 
but  was  not  an  adulterer  ;  that  he   had   been 
guilty  of  theft,  indeed,  but  not  of  sacrilege,  the 
property  stolen  not  being  consecrated ;  that  he 
had  extended  his  culture  to  land  not  his  own, 
but  that  this  land,  however,  was  not  the  domain 
of  the  public  ;  that  he  had  been  in  conference 
with  enemies  of  his  country,  yet  was  guiltless 
of  treason.     For  the  purpose  of  substantial  jus- 
tice, it  is  essential  to  have  terms  accurately  de- 
fined,  and  to  know  precisely  what  constitutes 
theft,  assault,  adultery,  and  other  legal  crimes. 
In  all  of  these,  the  intention  of  the  mind  is  the 
main  point,  and  not  the  external  act :  it  is  this 
intention   that  constitutes   the  whole  turpitude 
and  injustice  of  the  act,  and  which  is  therefore 
always  implied  in  the  w^ord  denoting  the  crime. 
Thus,  as  to  the  words  *'  theft"  and  "  assault"  in 
the  Athenian  law,  to  beat  another  is  not  an  as- 
sault unless  the  blows  are  inflicted  with  a  view  to 
disgrace  the  sufferer,  and  to  gratify  the  wanton 
insolence  of  the  agent;  to  carry  away  secretly  a 
thing  belonging  to  another,  is  not  theft,   unless 
the  doer  of  this  act  entertain  the  purpose  of  en- 
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riching   himself  at  the  other's  expence.     The   CHAP, 
same  holds  with  regard  to  all  other  crimes.     To  ,  ,     ]^  i 
constitute  them,  it  is  always  necessary  that  there 
be  a  pravity  of  purpose,  whether  they  be  defined 
and  denounced  by  edicts  or  statutes,  or  merely 
declared  and  established  by  what  is  called  un- 
written law.     Of  this  there  are  two  kinds,  one  Unwritten 
of  which  bears  a  reference  to  actions  not  merely  kinds --^^ 
just,  but  meritorious,  the  performance  of  which  one  kind 

.  •  1     1  1        •  1  1  1       respects  all 

IS  entitled  to  approbation,  honour,  and  reward ;  moral  du- 
whereas  the  doing  of  things  contrary  to  them  is  ^*^^J"  ^^" 
followed  by  dishonour,  degradation,  and  dis- 
grace. Such  are  the  warm  returns  of  gratitude 
to  a  benefactor,  which  are  accompanied  with 
praise;  while  any  injuries  done  to  him  are  de- 
serving of  peculiar  infamy :  in  the  same  way, 
to  relieve  the  distresses  of  our  friends,  and  to 
promote  their  views,  is  honourable;  whereas 
nothing  can  be  more  odious  than  to  obstruct 
their  views,  and  aggravate  their  misery.  The 
second  kind  of  unwritten  law  bears  a  reference 
to  the  law  established  by  statute,  and  may  be 
regarded  merely  as  its  supplement.     It  is  equity  another  is 

1    .         ,1         if,  n         '        1         t  '        .  1    correct- 

supplying  the  defects  of  strict  legal  justice,  and  ive,  or 

deciding  as  the  legislator  himself  would  have  ^^^^^1^0 

done,  had  the  whole  subject  been  in  his  contem-  written 

plation  :  for  many  particulars  escape  the  notice 

of  the  legislator,  and  occasion  the  enactment  of 

unjust  laws,   much  against  his  will :  even  with 

his  will  and  consent,  laws  good  in  general  are 

enacted,   but  which,   because  they  are  general, 

may  be  found  unjust  in  particular  cases  :  and  it 

is  altogether  impossible 'to  comprehend  all  that 
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BOOK  indefinite  variety  of  circumstances  and  conditions 
V  ^_  '  _  ,  which,  in  each  particular  appHcation,  would  ren- 
der law  conformable  to  the  dictates  of  substan- 
tial justice.     Tluis    it  is  enacted,    that  no  one 
shall  strike  another  with  iron,  without  ascertain- 
ing the  weiglit  or   shape   of  this   iron,    for  the 
variety  here  is  endless  :  the  law,  therefore,  must 
be  contented  with  the  general  term  ;  so  that  one 
who  should  strike,  wearing  an  iron  ring  on  liis 
finger,   would   be  guilty  in  law,   but  not   so   in 
Equity  in    equity.     Whence  we  may  see  what  sorts  of  per- 
tSicdonTo  ^^^  ^"^  things  deserve  to  be  characterised  as 
law.  equitable.     Equity,  in  opposition  to  strict  law, 

should  be  exercised  in  all  those  cases  in  which 
there  is  room  for  pardon.  Equity  will  not 
appreciate  alike,  but  make  all  due  distinction 
between  errors  and  crimes  on  the  one  hand,  and 
between  errors  and  accidents  on  the  other. 
Accidents  are  things  that  happen  unforeseen 
and  unexpected,  and  that  imply  no  malice  of 
intention  in  him  who  occasions  them.  Errors 
take  place,  not  indeed  without  thought  and  ex- 
pectation, but  without  any  deliberate  design  or 
pravity  of  purpose.  Crimes  are  committed  not 
onlv  witli  consideration  and  knowiedo-e,  but 
with  a  premeditated  design  of  mischief:  and  to 
this  class  is  to  be  referred  the  gratification  of 
all  inordinate  passions.  Equity  looks  with  an 
eye  of  compassion  on  human  frailty  :  it  con- 
siders itself  as  representing,  not  the  deaf  insen- 
sible law,  but  the  living,  merciful  lawgiver,  and 
pays  more  regard  to  the  intention  of  such  a 
lawgiver,   than   to  his  mere  words.     With    rc- 
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spect  to  the  delinquent,  also,  it  is  more  regardful  c  li  A  p. 
of  his  designs  and  purposes  than  of  his  proceed-  ,  '_ , . 
ings  and  actions  :  it  is  not  contented  with  a 
partial  view,  but  examines  the  whole  patiently, 
regarding  not  only  what,  in  the  present  transac- 
tion, he  appears  to  be,  but  what,  in  most  others, 
he  has  habitually  been.  In  the  person  injured, 
equity  will  direct  the  attention  rather  to  benefits 
previously  received,  than  to  the  evil  immediately 
suffered :  it  will  be  reluctant  in  prosecution,  and 
desirous  of  adjusting  differences  by  persuasion 
and  argument,  rather  than  by  compulsion  and 
force.  It  will  always  prefer  arbitration  to  judi- 
cial process ;  for  arbiters  decide  according  to 
equity,  and  are  resorted  to,  that  equity  may 
prevail  over  strict  law.  Thus  much  on  the  sub- 
ject of  equity. 

The  greater  wrongs  are  those  which  spring  chap. 
from  a  more  aggravated  injustice.     Wherefore  ,        \^  i 
the  least  in  pecuniary  estimation  are  often  the  How 
greatest  in  turpitude  ;  as  Callistratus  arraigned  aggravat- 
Metanopus  for  defrauding,  to  the  value  of  three  ^~ 
half-pence  of  sacred  money,  the  poor  mechanics  littietemp- 
employed     in     repairing     the     temple.       The  [hemV^ 
wrong   is    here    estimated    by   the    disposition 
which  it   infers  \    for    what   must   be   his  tur- 
pitude,   who    could   commit    so    base  a   crime 
through  so  slight  a  temptation  ?     In  little  mat- 
ters,   the    littleness   itself   thus   magnifies    the 
injustice:     it  is   quite   otherwise   with    justice, 
which  shines  most  conspicuous  in  transactions 
of  importance  and  magnitude.     Thus  crimes  are 
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From  their 
being  vvitli- 
out  renie- 


dy 


From  the 
pain  in- 
flicted by 
them. 


From 
being  com- 
mitted by 
one  alone, 
or  for  the 
first  time. 


From  the 
horror  ex- 
cited by 
them. 


sometimes  measured  by  tlie  pravity  in  which 
they  originate,  and  sometimes  by  the  bad  con- 
sequences which  flow  from  tliem  ;  and  when  no 
punishment  can  be  inflicted  adequate  to  the 
mischief  done  ;  and  when  this  mischief  is  of  a 
nature  not  to  be  remedied  ;  and  also  when  the 
injured  party  is  not  entitled  to  legal  redress;  for 
punishments  inflicted  by  law  are  to  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  remedies.  When  the  person  in- 
sulted, unable  to  brook  disgrace,  has  become  an 
object  of  aversion  and  punishment  to  himself, 
the  more  severe  the  penalty  imposed  by  the  suf- 
ferer, the  greater  weight  of  vengeance  seems 
due  to  the  perpetrator.  In  the  affair  of  Euc- 
temon,  who  laid  violent  hands  on  himself  upon 
meeting  with  a  disgraceful  outrage,  Sophocles 
maintained  in  court,  that  the  offender  ought  not 
to  escape  with  a  less  punishment,  than  the  vic- 
tim of  his  brutality  had  inflicted  on  himself. 
The  crime  of  that  man  is  aggravated  who  com- 
mits it  alone,  or  with  a  few,  or  who  is  the  first 
cause  of  it;  or  who  has  often  been  found  guilty 
of  the  same  offence:  also,  if,  through  his  delin- 
quency, occasion  has  been  given  to  the  enact- 
ment of  a  new  law,  preventive  or  corrective  of 
any  similar  disorder ;  in  fact,  the  Argives  made  it 
a  rule  to  hold  him  for  guilty,  through  whose 
misbehaviour  it  became  necessary  to  enlarge  the 
criminal  code  by  new  penalties.  Injuries  rise  in 
magnitude  above  each  other,  in  proportion  to 
their  ferocity  and  brutality ;  in  proportion  to 
their  slow  deliberate  malice ;  and  accordingly 
as  they  excite  more  of  horror  than  of  pity.    The 
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aggravation  of  the  orator  is  also  of  mighty  CHAP, 
effect ;  as  when  he  arraigns  complicated  turpi-  ,  ^^J'  j 
tilde,  and  shows  the  crime  committed  to  sap  the  From  the 
foundations  of  justice,  good  faith,  oaths,  mar-  ^^^^^^l  ^^ 
riages,  and  all  those  principles  and  institutions,  cuser. 
by  which  the  edifice  of  society  has  been  reared, 
and  through  which  only  it  can  be  upheld. 
Crimes  are  aggravated  by  their  commission  in 
the  very  place  appointed  for  their  punishment: 
in  this  consists  the  enormity  of  false  witnesses ; 
for  where  will  men  respect  truth  and  justice,  if 
not  in  the  places  destined  to  elicit  the  one,  and 
to  administer  the  other  ?  Crimes  may  be  mea- 
sured by  the  degree  of  shame  accompanying 
them  :  those  are  the  basest  of  which  the  bulk  of 
mankind  would  be  most  ashamed.  He  who  in- 
jures a  benefactor  is  doubly  guilty;  because  he 
has  done  ill,  where  it  was  his  duty  to  do  good. 
A  man  may  be  represented  as  more  unworthy 
and  odious  for  having  violated  the  unwritten, 
than  the  written  law ;  because  it  is  more  honour- 
able to  obey  the  former,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  not  armed  with  the  same  coercive  authority : 
under  another  aspect,  the  violation  of  written 
laws  may  be  regarded  as  the  greater  crime  of 
the  two  ;  for  he  who  has  not  been  deterred  from 
injustice  through  fear  of  punishment,  can  scarce- 
ly, in  the  absence  of  such  fear,  be  expected  to 
maintain  his  integrity.  Thus  much  on  the  com- 
parison of  crimes,  and  the  estimation  of  their 
relative  magnitudes. 
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It  follows  to  speak  of  proofs  ;  I  mean  those 
independent  of  the  art  and  skill  of  the  orator, 
Of  proofs  for  these  are  peculiar  to  judicial  pleadings. 
l!!ito?the  They  may  be  all  referred  to  five  heads ;  laws, 
rhetorical    witnesses,    contracts,    examination    by    torture, 

&rt  •  • 

and  oaths.  Let  us  begin  with  the  first,  and  see 
i.Laws,  how,  according  to  circumstances,  laws  may  be 
and  uni-*^  employed  with  a  view  to  persuade  or  dissuade, 
versai ;        to  accusc  or  to  defend.       If  the  written  law  be 

how  their  .       .         ,    .         , 

respective  unfavourable  to  our  cause,  it  is  plain  that  re- 
are'to'br^  coursc  must  be  had  to  general  principles,  and  to 
enforced     the  rulcs  of  natural  cquity.  That  a  judge  should 

or  invali-  i  •       t  .  •  •  •  i 

dated.  use  his  discretion,  is  a  maxim,  we  may  observe, 
establislied  for  the  purpose  of  setting  aside 
written  law,  in  cases  where  the  application  of  it 
would  be  a  grievance.  This  may  be  the  effect 
of  written  laws,  which  are  variable,  depending 
on  the  will  or  caprice  of  particular  legislators; 
but  can  never  take  place  with  regard  to  those 
universal  and  natural  laws,  which  Antigone 
pleads  in  justifying  her  disobedience  to  Crcon's 
edict. — 

Nor  could  I  ever  think 
A  mortal's  law  of  power  or  strength  sufficient 
To  abrogate  th'  unwritten  law  divine. 
Immutable,  eternal ;  not  like  these 
Of  yesterday,  but  made  ere  time  began. 
Shall  man  persuade  me,  then,  to  violate 
Heaven's  great  commands,  and  make  the  Gods  my  foes  ?  7^ 

Justice,  it  may  be  further  said,  must  rest  on 
the  solid  basis  of  reality  :  it  is  not  mere  show 
and  appearance  ;  so  that  what  is  not  useful  and 

'"  Antigone,  act  ii.  scene  4. 
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just  deserves  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  law  ;  since  chap. 
it  performs  not  the  functions  of  law  :  as  the  ^^ ' 
office  of  assayer  is  established  to  separate  true 
gold  from  the  false,  so  judges  are  appointed  to 
detect  counterfeit  laws,  and  to  maintain  against 
their  authority  the  rules  of  substantial  justice  : 
by  these  a  good  man  will  be  guided,  and  to  these 
he  will  invariably  adhere.  It  must  also  be  exa- 
mined, whether  the  written  laws  be  not  at  vari- 
ance among  themselves.  Some  of  these  declare 
all  contracts  to  be  binding ;  others  prohibit  all 
contracts  of  an  odious  or  immoral  nature."^  We 
must  also  consider  whether  the  law  be  ambigu- 
ous, and  explain  it  in  that  sense  which  suits  the 
purpose  of  our  client.  Further,  if  the  law  be 
against  us,  we  must  inquire  whether  the  circum- 
stances still  subsist  which  occasioned  its  enact- 
ment ;  for  laws  often  remain  after  the  causes 
of  them  have  long  ceased,  in  which  case  it  is  not 
difficult  to  combat  their  authority.  When,  on 
the  contrary,  the  written  law  operates  in  our 
favour,  we  must  then  allege  that  the  permission 
granted  to  the  judge  of  using  his  discretion,  by 
no  means  implies  that  he  may  set  aside  the  laws 
of  his  country,  when  they  speak  plainly  and  de- 
cisively, but  only  that  he  may  use  his  best  judg- 
ment in  the  interpretation  of  them,  when  they 
are  obscure  or  ambiguous ;  by  which  means  he 
will  maintain  the  sanctity  of  his  oath  of  office, 
and  decide  according  to  law.  In  legislating  for 
particular  communities,  the  consideration  is  not 
what  may  appear  just  and  right  generally  and 

''^  Hapa  rov  vo^iov. 
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BOOK    abstracted!)',  but  what  is  just  and  right  for  a  cer- 
.J_^v  tain  people,  particularly  circumstanced.     To  set 
aside  the  laws  of  such  a  people,  on  views  of  ab- 
stract fitness,  is  entirely  to  deprive  them   of  the 
benefits  of  law  and  government,  and  virtually  to 
dissolve  society.     In  the  other  arts  and  sciences, 
for  instance,  in  the  art  of  medicine,  the  preten- 
sions of  being  more  skilful  than   your  physician 
will  generally  be  convicted  of  folly :  those  are 
not  less   extravagant  of  being  more  wise  than 
the  legislator,   whose  very  errors  are   to  be  re- 
spected, since  laws  operate  as  practical  principles 
of  morality,  and  occasional  inconveniences    in 
them  are  nothing,  compared  with  the  dreadful 
evils  that  would  result  from  teaching  men  to  dis- 
regard and  disobey  them.     The  tendency  to  this 
disposition   is  what  all  political  experience,  and 
the   collected   wisdom  of  ages,   most  pointedly 
2.  Witnes.  condemn. ^^     Witnesses,  constituting  the  second 
anVTo^n-"    class  of  inartificial  proofs,  are  either  ancient  or 
tempo-       modern,  that  is,  contemporary ;  and  the  latter 
may  be  again  divided  into  those  exempt  from 
danger,  and  those  who  run  the  same  risk  with 
the  parties  in  whose   cause  they  give  evidence. 
The  for-     Ancient  witnesses  consist  of  the  poets  and  other 
orpoets"'    celebrated  writers,    whose  authority  for  certain 
historians,   facts  or  opinious  are  embodied  in  their  immortal 

and  philu-  ^\ 

sophers.  works.  Thus  the  Athenians  produced  the  testi- 
mony of  Homer  for  their  right  of  dominion  over 
the  isle  of  Salamis,  in  opposition  to  the  preten^ 
sions  of  the  commonwealth  of  Megara :  and,  in 
a  recent  transaction,  the  citizens  of  Tenedos 
pleaded    the    authority  of  Periander,   the  wise 

7*  Sec  "  Tolitics,"  Translation,  p.  1  IT. 
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Corintiiian,  in  a  dispute  with  the  inhabitants  of  CHAP. 

XV 

Sigeum,  concerning  their  common  boundaries  ; 
and  Solon,  the  contemporary  of  Periander,  was 
adduced  as  a  witness  by  Cleophon,  in  the  im- 
peachment of  Critias,  the  chief  of  the  Thirty 
Tyrants,  to  prove  that  his  family  had  long  been 
notorious  for  profligacy  :  for  Solon  would  not 
otherwise  have  said,  — 

Bid  Critias  his  fatlier's  blushes  spare. 
And  curb  the  ringlets  of  his  yellow  hair. 

These  bear  evidence  of  the  past ;  for  the  future, 
men  hearken  to  oracles,  and  their  expounders ; 
as  the  Athenians  to  Themistocles,  when  he  said 
that  **  to  betake  themselves  to  their  wooden 
walls,"  was  to  have  recourse  to  their  fleet,  and 
combat  the  enemy  by  sea.  Proverbs,  the  sure 
deductions  of  time  and  experience,  have  also 
much  weight :  thus,  would  we  dissuade  from 
courting  the  friendship  of  an  old  man,  — 

Cold  is  the  gratitude  of  age^Q  — 

and  w  ould  we  exhort  to  the  destruction  of  those 
whose  resentment  has  been  provoked,  — 

*  Tis  mad  to  stab  the  sire,  yet  save  the  son. 

Sentiments,  recently  expressed  by  venerated 
characters,  have  much  influence  in  all  parallel 
cases.  Thus  Eubulus,  in  the  impeachment  of 
Chares ^^  employed  with  much  effect  the  words  of 
Plato  against  Archibios,  "  that  through  his  ex- 
ample, villany  dared  to  walk  the  city,  in  broad 
day,  unmasked." 

'9  The  Greek  proverb  having  here  the  same  sense,  has  too  savage 
a  sound,  "  Never  do  good  to  an  old  man." 

*"  See  Hist,  of  Ancient  Greece,  P.  i.  vol.  iii.  p.  479,  &c. 
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BOOK  Witnesses,  liable  to  punishment  in  case  of 
J  false  testimony,  and  who  thereby  share  in  clan- 
These  ger  witli  the  contending  parties,  are  examined 
empt  from  ^"^7  ^^  Icam  from  them  whether  a  j)osition  is, 
suspicion     or  is  not,  true  ;  whether  an  event  has,  or  has  not, 

than  con-  .  i  i       i 

temporary,  happened.  Pheu*  business  is  simply  to  declare 
witnesses.  ^|^^  things  Said  or  done;  but,  concerning  the 
quality  of  those  things,  their  justice  or  their 
utility,  they  are  not  deemed  impartial  enough, 
or  intelligent  enough,  to  be  consulted.  It  is 
quite  otherwise  with  witnesses  remote  from  the 
cause ;  their  judgment  is  of  avail  precisely  in 
those  particulars,  especially  the  judgments  given 
in  preceding  ages  of  the  world,  and,  therefore, 
totally  exempt  from  the  suspicion  of  corruption 
How  testi-  or  partiality.  The  arguments  relative  to  wit- 
be  assailed  nesscs,  are,  in  the  first  place,  when  not  suffi- 
or  upheld,  ciently  provided  with  them,  that  decisions  ought 
to  be  guided  by  probability  and  reason  ;  that 
evidence  of  this  kind  is  not  to  be  bought,  de- 
ceived, or  intimidated  ;  a  judge  will  best  evince 
his  discretion  in  listening  to  proofs  beyond  ex- 
ception, and  which  cannot,  as  often  happens  to 
witnesses,  be  convicted  of  falsehood  and  per- 
jury. The  party  best  provided  with  witnesses 
must  view  the  matter  under  another  aspect.  He 
will  allege  that  probabilities  and  conjectures 
may  deceive  as  well  as  witnesses ;  and  when 
they  do  so,  are  not,  like  witnesses,  obnoxious  to 
punishment :  that  if  arguments  drawn  from  signs 
and  likelihoods  were  alone  sufficient  to  substan- 
tiate the  truth  of  facts,  the  wisdom  of  all  ages 
would  not,  for  this  purpose,  have  had  recourse 
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to    testimony.      The   declarations   of  witnesses    C  ll  A  W 

.  .XV 

may  relate  either  to  our  client^  or  to  his  adver*  v^  ^  ;  > 
sary ;  either  to  the  transaction  itself,  or  to  the 
manners  and  character  of  the  agents*  Under  all 
these  variations,  tlie  evidence  of  witnesses  may 
generally  be  turned  to  account :  they  may  be 
made  to  explain  the  business  in  the  way  most 
favourable  to  our  own  views,  or  most  prejudicial 
to  those  of  our  opponent ;  and  to  indicate  dis- 
positions fair  and  good  on  our  side,  hiiquitous 
and  mischievous  on  the  part  of  our  adversary. 
As  to  the  other  distinctions  concerning  wit- 
nesses, whether  they  be  friends,  enemies,  or 
altogether  impartial ;  whether  persons  respect- 
able, contemptible,  or  of  an  intermediate  cha- 
racter, the  argumentation  regarding  these  and 
other  differences,  with  a  view  that  the  evidence 
given  maybe  either  fortified  or  invalidated®^,  must 
be  entirely  drawn  from  the  topics  above  pro- 
duced, concerning  virtue  and  utility,  and  those 
that  will  immediately  be  exhibited,  concerning 
the  affections  and  passions. 

In    contracts,    the    third   kind   of  inartificial  5.  Con- 
proofs,  the  pleader's  address  may  be  employed  [o^be  at°^ 
to  enforce  or  weaken  the  obligation  of  them  ;  to  tacked  or 
show  that  they  have,  or  have  not,  been  entered 
into.     When  they  make  in  our  favour,  our  en- 
deavour must  be  to   show  the  reality  of  their 
existence,   and  the   expediency   of  maintaining 
them  ;  when  against  us,  they  must  by  all  means; 
be  discredited,  which  is  done  in  the  same  w^ay  xw 

*«  Aristotle  says, "  the  topics  from  which  enthymemes  are  taken  '^^ 
meaning  those  specified  in  the  text. 
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13  o  o  K    which  we  discredit  the  testimony  of  witnesses  : 
for  faith   in   a  contract   depends  solely  on  our 
confidence  in   those  who  have    signed   it,  and 
those  who  have  been  its  depositaries.     The  con- 
tract being   sufficiently    substantiated,    and   its 
conditions  being   favourable,    the    necessity    of 
maintaining   it   may   be   clearly    evinced,    since 
contracts  are  nothing  but  particular  and  private 
laws,  binding  those  who  enter  into  them.     These 
partial  engagements,  indeed,  do  not  give  autho- 
rity to  public  and  general  laws  ;  but  the  latter 
fully   sanction  the   former,   when  made  in  the 
spirit  of  them  ;    and  the  written  law  of  states  is 
itself  a  species  of  contract,    so  that  to  destroy 
the  power  of  contracts,  would  be  to  abrogate 
and  abolish  law.     Of  human  transactions,  almost 
all  those  that  are  voluntary  depend   on  stipu- 
lation and  mutual  engagement,  so  that  were  the 
authority  of  compacts  to  be  easily  invalidated, 
all  those  reciprocal   aids  would  be  taken  away 
and  destroyed,  which  men  render  to  each  other 
in  the  endless  variety  of  their  complicated  exi- 
gencies.    These  and  similar  arguments  may  be 
employed,  when  the  covenant  is  in  our  favour  : 
but  when  it  ranks  on  the  side  of  the  adversary, 
we  may  combat  it  by  the  same  w^eapons  that  are 
used  against  an   iniquitous  law.      Strange,   in- 
deed, that  even  laws  should  be  set  aside  when 
they  appear  to  militate  against  justice  and  utility, 
and  that  contracts,  equally  reprehensible,  should 
still   be  sustained!     As  in  the  Olympic  games 
there  are  umpires  to  decide  the  prize  of  strength 
iind  velocity,  so  the  judge  is  an  umpire  to  decide 
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ought  to  be  the  sole  object  of  his  regard ;  this 
alone  ought  to  command  his  decision,  especially 
since  the  clear  dictates  of  justice  are  neither  to 
be  warped  by  fraud,  nor  broken  through  by 
force,  being  indelibly  impressed  by  nature  on 
the  human  heart :  whereas  contracts  are  the 
work,  sometimes  of  fraud,  and  sometimes  of 
compulsion.  We  must  also  consider  whether  the 
contract  in  question  be  not  in  opposition  to  some 
written  law  or  custom,  or  to  some  rule  of  equity  ; 
and  whether  it  be  not  invalidated  by  some  other 
contract,  prior  or  posterior  to  it ;  for  as  both 
cannot  be  supported,  we  should  thus  have  an 
opportunity  of  urging  the  arguments  against 
either  of  them  which  we  desire  to  invalidate. 
It  is  essential,  also,  to  examine  whether  the  con- 
tract we  resist  be  not  at  variance  with  the  public 
conveniency  and  interest,  or  with  the  interest 
and  credit  of  the  judges  before  whom  we  plead  ; 
which,  and  other  topics  of  a  similar  kind,  the 
nature  of  the  subject  will  readily  suggest. 

As  to  the  question,  or  examinations  by  torture,  ^-  Exami- 
the  fourth  kind  of  inartificial  proofs,  the  whole  torture,— 

reasoning;  concerning:  them  may  be  includedwith-  arguments 
♦-^  C3  ^  J  concern- 

in  a  narrow  compass.  They  are  seemingly  entitled  ingit. 

to  much  weight,  because,  in  them,  the  truth  ap- 
pears to  be  extorted  by  force :  whoever  would 
avail  himself  of  such  evidence  must  dwell,  there- 
fore, on  this  circumstance,  and  amplify  confession 
by  torture,  as  the  surest  and  most  irrefragable  of 
all  convictions.  The  adverse  party,  again,  will 
maintain,  and  maintain  with  truth,  that  the  qua- 
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BOOK  lity  of  the  evidence,  true  or  fallacious,  has 
V  ^_^  ^_^  nothing  to  do  with  the  force  by  which  it  is 
obtained  ;  that  men  of  firm  minds  will  resolutely 
conceal  what  is  true,  and  that  men  of  an  oppo- 
site character  will  weakly  confess  what  is  false, 
the  sooner  to  get  rid  of  their  immediate  suffer- 
ings. Of  this  the  pleader  may  easily  furnish 
himself  with  examples,  many  of  which  cannot 
fail  to  occur  to  the  judges. 
5.  Oaths;  Evidence  on  oath,  the  fifth  and  last  of  inar- 
caser'con!  titicial  proofs,  comprehends  the  four  following 
cases  :  a  man  may  be  ready  alike  to  take  his 
own  oath,  and  to  refer  the  matter  to  his  adver- 
sary's ;  he  may  refuse  to  do  either  ;  he  may  be 
willing  to  refer  to  his  adversary's  oath,  but 
unwilling  to  take  his  own ;  or,  the  reverse 
of  this,  he  may  be  willing  to  take  his  own, 
but  unwilling  to  refer  to  that  of  his  adversary. 
Besides  these,  the  only  possible  distinctions, 
the  pleader  has  also  to  consider,  whether 
either  of  the  parties  has  already  made  oath  in 
the  cause,  and  which  of  them  has  done  so.  To 
justify  the  refusal  of  an  appeal  to  the  conscience 
of  our  adversary,  we  may  maintain  that  the  voice 
of  this  internal  monitor  is  but  too  often  stifled 
through  passion  or  interest ;  that  our  opponent 
wishes  nothing  better  than  to  be  allowed  to  give 
his  oath,  in  order  to  withhold  from  us  our  right; 
that  confiding  in  the  goodness  of  our  cause,  we 
trust,  that  without  the  formality  of  swearing  him, 
the  judges  will  sec  abundant  reason  to  condemn 
liim  ;  and  that,  if  we  were  reduced  to  the  neccs- 
nity  of  trusting  to  such  proofs  as  oaths,  we  should 
far  rather  conlidc  in  those  ofiicially  taken  by  our 
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judges:  they  are  men  to  be  believed;  not  so,  chap. 
our  adversary.  Again,  a  man  may  decline 
taking  liis  oath,  on  the  ground  that  he  disap- 
proves of  making  appeals  to  heaven  in  matters 
of  mere  pecuniary  interest ;  that.if  he  had  less 
reverence  for  the  gods,  he  would  swear  most 
readily,  since  by  this  he  would  obtain  the  object 
in  view  ;  and  a  villany  with  gain  is  better  than 
one  altogether  unproductive.  This  reluctance 
to  swear  will  thus  appear  to  proceed  from  virtue, 
and  not  from  any  apprehension  of  being  con- 
victed of  perjury  :  he  will  seem,  not  to  fear  the 
oath,  but  to  disdain  it  through  honest  scorn  ; 
and  his  refusal  will  seem  to  illustrate  the  saying 
of  Xenophanes,  that,  in  a  dispute  between  honest 
men  and  knaves,  a  reference  to  oaths  is  no  better 
than  a  judicial  combat  between  address  and 
awkwardness.  Of  the  third  case,  that  in  which 
a  man  is  ready  to  make  oath  in  his  own  cause, 
the  propriety  may  be  enforced  by  saying,  that, 
however  distrustful  of  his  adversary,  he  is  sure 
of  himself,  and  sure  that  the  judges  may  per- 
fectly rely  on  his  integrity  ;  and  then  converting 
the  proposition  of  Xenophanes,  maintain  that  li- 
tigant parties  can  never  be  put  more  on  a  foot  of 
equality,  than  when  a  man,  fearless  of  the  gods, 
is  obliged  to  defer  to  the  oath  taken  by  a  man  of 
piety :  and  why  should  the  latter  feel  reluctance 
to  swear,  since  the  judges,  how  respectable  soever 
their  characters,  must  themselves  be  sworn,  be- 
fore they  can  exercise  their  honourable  functions? 
If  it  suits  our  purpose  to  defer  to  the  adversary's 
oath,  w^e  may  then  allege,  that  nothing  can  bet- 
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BOOK  ter  become  persons  of  religion  and  virtue  than 
to  submit  their  interests  to  the  gods ;  that  we 
desire  no  other  judges,  nor  ought  our  opponent 
to  desire  them,  the  whole  matter  being  referred 
to  his  own  religion  and  oath  ;  that  it  would  be 
absurd  in  him  to  decline  this  attestation,  which 
even  his  judges  must  make,  before  they  can  pass 
sentence  in  his  cause.  Having  shown  what  is 
to  be  said  in  these  simple  cases,  it  is  plain  how 
we  must  proceed  when  any  two  of  them  are 
coupled ;  as  when  a  man  is  willing  to  make 
oath  himself,  but  unwilling  to  defer  to  that  of 
his  adversary ;  or  when  he  is  willing  to  abide  by 
his  adversary's  oath,  but  unwilling  to  take  his 
own ;  or  when  he  is  alike  willing  to  give  and 
take,  or  absolutely  refuses  to  do  either ;  all  these 
are  merely  combinations  of  the  cases  treated 
above,  so  that  the  arguments  must  be  precisely 
the  same,  only  expressed  conjunctively. 

Arguments  When,  upou  the  discovery  of  some  error  in  our 
evidence,  we  wish  to  alter  the  affidavit  before 
made,    we  may  repel  the  reproach  of  perjury, 

on  oath,  by  maiutaing  that  all  perjury  is  injustice,  and 
that  all  injustice  is  voluntary;  but  nothing  can 
be  more  involuntary  than  the  result  of  compul- 
sion and  deception  :  perjury,  tlierefore,  is  in  the 
mind  and  intention,  not  in  the  mere  words  that 
are  uttered.  But  should  our  adversary  wish  to 
correct  his  former  declaration,  it  is  then  that  we 
must  magnify  the  sanctity  of  oaths,  to  tamper 
with  which  is  to  dissolve  all  those  ties  which  hold 
society  together.     From  oaths,  the  laws  them- 


against 

correcting 

evidence 
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selves  derive  their  validity,  and  oaths  are  indis-  c  hap. 
pensable  in  all  who  administer  them  ;  and  *'  can  it  '  ' 
be  endured  while  you,  who  are  judges,  must 
abide  by  your  decisions,  because  of  the  oath 
which  you  have  taken,  that  oaths,  made  in  your 
presence,  should  be  set  at  nought  by  the  con- 
tending parties  ?"  These  and  other  amplifications 
will  be  here  in  their  proper  place  :  such  are  the 
general  doctrines  concerning  inartificial  proof's.^^ 

•*  Conf.  Cicero  de  Partit.  Orator.  &  Quintilian,  Instit,  1.  v.  cap.  4, 
5,  6,  7. 
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Deliberative  and  Judicial  Eloquence ;  on  what  their  respect- 
ive success  depends. — The  three  requisites  to  Persuasion, 
independently  of  Argument,  —  Transition  to  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Passions.  —  Anger  ,-  —  Its  Dejinition  —  Causes 

—  Its  natural  Subjects  and  Objects. — Love  and  Hatred. 

—  Fear.  —  Shame.  —  Pity.  —  Indignation.  — Envy.  — 
Emidation.  —  Passions  and  Characters,  as  modified  by 
Age  —  Birth  —  Ilichcs  —  Pcmcer  ;  and  their  contra^ 
ries.  —  The  Sources  of  Argument  respectively  appropriate 
to  the  three  Icinds  of  Oratory,  —  The  Topics  common  to  all 
the  three  kinds  : —  1 .  The  Topic  derived  f-om  the  nature 
of  contraries  ;  —  2.  Prom  that  of  conjugate  terms  ,-  — 
3.  Froin  relatives,- — 4.  Afortiori ; — 5.  Parity  of  reason  ; 

—  6.  From  consistency  in  will  and  conduct;  —  1 .  Ad 
hominem  ;  —  8.  From  definition  ;  —  9.  From  divasity  of 
signification. —  10.  FroTn  division.  —  11.  From  accumu- 
lation of  instances  ;  —  12.  From  precedent ;  —  13.  Fr'om 
resolution  of  the  genus '  into  its  several  species ;  — 
14'.  From  consequences  ;  —  15.  From  the  consequents  of 
cojitraries. —  16.  From  variance  in  the  ojnniojis  of  men, 
expressed  a7id secret ; —  17.  From  analogy ;  —  18.  Fiom 
identifying  things  with  their  consequences ;  —  If).  From 
inconsistency  with  previous  resolutions  ;  —  20.  From  sub- 
stituting  a  probable  motive  for  the  real  cause ;  —  21.  From 
the  general  causes  impelling  all  human  action  ;  —  22. 
From   improbability  itself ;  —  23.  From  incongruity  ;  — 
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^^4".  Ft'om  explaining  false  appearances  ;  —  25.  From 
the  improbahility  of  the  cause  to  that  of  the  effect;  — 
26.  From  the  contrast  of  designs  ; —  27.  From  incon- 
sistency with  former  actions;  —  28.  From  names.  — 
Arguments  less  convincing  than  Replies  ,•  and  why.  — 
The  most  impressive  are  those  natural^  bid  not  obvious* 
—  The  eight  kinds  of  sophisms.  —  Solutions  and  Objec- 
tions ;   their  nature  and  number* 

1  HE   topics   to  be   employed  to   impel    or   to   chap. 
restrain,  to  praise  or  to  blame,  to  accuse  or  to  de-  y  ^_  _ ^  j 
fend,  have  now  been  enumerated  and  explained  :  Deiibera- 
the  obiects  ever  to  be  kept  in  view,  are  utility,  ^^^^  ^^^" 

•^  ,        ,  ^  .  .  quence 

honour,  and  justice  ;  on  approved  notions  of  mainly  de- 
which,  respectively,  all  propositions  must  turn,  favourable 
calculated   to  persuade  and  prevail  in  the  three  opinion  of 

-  ,,  ^^  ,.  .      the  speak- 

kmds  or  oratory.  nut  as  ewevy  discourse  is  er,  and  ju- 
proposed  to  the  judgment  of  the  hearers,  for,  quenceon 
in  matters  of  deliberation,   the  advice  which  we  afavour- 

,       .         I  ,     .  .  ,  .  ,   .       able  dispo- 

give  is  submitted  to  their  consideration,  and  in  sition  in 
judicial  trials,  we  plead  and  argue  with  a  view 
to  obtain  their  favourable  sentence ;  it  is  of 
mighty  importance  that  we  should  exhibit  our- 
selves to  these  hearers  in  an  advantageous  light, 
and  appear  to  be  actuated  by  great  good -will 
towards  them  ;  and  also  that  they,  on  their  part, 
should  be  in  a  frame  of  mind  and  temper  con- 
sonant to  our  views.  The  effect  of  political 
speeches,  that  is,  of  deliberative  eloquence,  de- 
pends mainly  on  the  opinion  conceived  of  the 
orator  or  statesman  :  in  pleadings  before  courts 
of  justice,  on  the  other  hand,  the  principal 
point  is  the  favourable  disposition  of  the 
judges  J  for  their  decisions  will  vary  according 


the  hear- 
ers. 
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BOOK  to  their  love  or  hatred,  and  accordingly  as  they 
V  _  \^j  are  stirred  to  the  asperities  of  anger,  or  soothed 
into  the  softness  of  pity.  Through  those  dif- 
ferent affections  their  opinions  will  be  shaken, 
and  sometimes  totally  changed.  Thus,  under 
the  impression  of  good-will  or  compassion  for  a 
delinquent,  his  judges  will  often  declare  him 
innocent,  and  always  regard  him  as  far  less 
culpable  than  hatred  or  bare  indifference  would 
represent  him.  To  a  man  goaded  by  desires, 
and  sanguine  in  hope,  the  prospect  of  imagined 
pleasures  will  appear  to  be  easily  realised,  and 
to  be  fraught  with  the  purest  joy  :  the  reverse 
of  this  will  appear  to  men  of  despondent  tem- 
pers, adverse  to  such  pleasures,  or  barely  indif- 
ferent to  them. 
The  three        'Pq  procurc  Credit  for  our  discourse   throuirh 

requisites  *  ,  " 

for  gaining  mcans  of  our  own  character,  and  independently 
discourse/  ^^  proofs  or  arguments,  there  are  three  requi- 
independ-    sitcs  *.  the  hcarcrs  must  repose  confidence  in  our 

entlv  ol  .  ^  ,   .  1       -11 

argument,  wisdom,  and  m  our  virtue,  and  ni  our  good-will 
towards  themselves.  If  any  of  these  three  be 
wanting,  the  speaker  may  be  safely  disregarded  ; 
for  either  through  ignorance,  he  will  be  inca- 
pable of  discerning  what  is  best,  or  careless  of 
proposing  it ;  and  that,  either  through  the 
general  pravity  of  his  nature,  or  through  want 
of  zeal  in  the  cause.  Beside  these  three,  there 
can  be  no  other  source  of  deception  ;  so  that  he 
who  is  exempt  from  them  all,  must  be  entitled 
to  complete  credit. 
Transition  How  the  speaker  is  to  give  this  favourable 
uineofthe  imprcssiou  of  himself,  has  partly  been  explained 
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above,  in  treating  of  the  virtues,   for,  with   the    CHAP. 
same  propositions  and  inferences  by  which  he  ,  J-     ^ 
lias  set  off  and  emblazoned  the  merits  of  others,  passions: 
he  may  exhibit,  and  do  iustice  to  his  own  :  but  necessity 

1  1-  1  ••  n  1  '  1     of  treat- 

now  he    is   to  create  the  opinion  or  his  good-  ingit. 

will  for  his  hearers,  and  their  favourable  dispo- 
sition towards    himself,  we  ftoceed  now  to  ex- 
plain,   in    the    following    disquisition    on    the 
passions.     The  judgments  of  men  change  with 
these  agitations  of  the   mind,  and  their  accom- 
panying pains  or  pleasures  ;  I  mean,  with  anger, 
pity,   fear,  and  all  such  like  emotions,  and  their 
contraries.      In   explaining    each    of  them    dis-  inexplain- 
tinctly,  three   points   must  be  attended   to  :  in  ^^^^^^6  of 
anger,  for  example,  we  must  first  consider  who  each  pas- 
are  the  persons  most  susceptible  of  this  passion  ;  points 
secondly,  who   are   they   most  likely  to  be  its  "^"'^^^^ , 

•^  "^  •^  .       examined, 

objects ;  thirdly,  what  are  the  causes  and  cir- 
cumstances which  most  naturally  produce  or 
occasion  it.  The  knowledge  of  one  or  two  of 
these  things  will  not  suffice  :  they  must  be  all 
known  exactly  in  order,  to  manage  any  of  the 
passions  ;  to  move  or  to  appease  them.  We  pro- 
ceed, therefore,  to  investigate  the  topics  relative 
to  this  subject,  in  our  accustomed  manner. 

"  Let   ane*er,  then,  be  defined  an  emotion  ac-  CHAP. 
...  .      .  11 

companied  with  pain ;  impelling  us  to  inflict  open  v   -^'  _7 

punishment  for  any  apparent  contempt  towards  Anger  de- 

ourselves  or  those  belonging  to  us.       it  this  be  natural ob- 

an  accurate  description  of  anger,  it  follows,  that  •^^^^^• 

individuals  only  can  be  its  objects.     We  cannot 

be  angry  with  things  taken  in  the  abstract;  for  in- 
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BOOK  stance,  with  man  in  general,  but  with  a  particular 
^  -/_^  man,  as  CI  eon  ;  wlio  insults,  or  is  prepared  to 
insult  ourselves,  or  those  dear  to  us.  It  follows 
also,  that  all  anger  contains  in  it  a  mixture  of* 
pleasure,  arising  from  the  prospect  of  its  gratifi- 
cation :  for  it  is  pleasant  to  obtain  the  objects 
of  our  desires  ;  but^manifest  impossibilities  can 
never  constitute  such  objects.  The  passion  of 
anger  is  directed,  therefore,  to  things  possible 
and  practicable ;  the  expected  attainment  of 
which  darts  a  spark  of  gladness  into  the  bosom. 
Wherefore,  Homer  says,  — 

But,  oh  !  ye  gracious  powers  above, 

Wrath  and  revenge  from  men  and  gods  remove; 
Far,  far  too  dear  to  every  mortal  breast. 
Sweet  to  the  soul  as  honey  to  the  taste.  ' 

But,  further,  that  this,  the  angry  emotion  work- 
ing on  the  fancy,  exhibits  the  desired  vengeance 
as  actually  taking  place ;   we  dwell  with  delight 
on  this  illusive  phantom  till  the  waking  dream 
assumes  a  character  of  reality. 
Excited  by       Contempt  is  the  open  expression  of  our  opi- 
testifieTin  i^io"s    and    feelings    concerning  objects   of  no 
three  ways,  value ;   things  incapable   of  producing  pain   or 
pleasure,  of  doing  good  or  harm  ;   for  whatever 
.     may  cause  much  of  the  one  or  the  other,  will  be 
treated,  not  with  contempt,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
with    very   serious  regard.     Contempt  may  be 
testified  in  three  ways ;  by  disdain,  by  offence, 

1.  Disdain,  and  by  insult.     Things  of  no  value  are  disdained 

2.  Offence,  ^s  bclow  our  notice.     Offence  is  opposition  to 

the  views  of  another,  merely  for  the  sake  of  op- 
posing them.     It  is  that  wanton  vexation,  which 

'  Iliad  xviii.  v.  140. 
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could  never  be  exercised  towards  one  supposed    CHAP, 
capable  of  hurting  us,  for  then  we  should  fear  v  ■-/  _  ^ 
him  ;  nor  towards  one  supposed  capable  of  be- 
nefiting  us,    for  then   w^e  should  endeavour  to 
conciliate  his  good-will.     Insult  consists  in  the  z.  Insult. 
infliction  of  such  injuries  as  are  accompanied 
with  shame,  and  that,  not  from  any  past  grudge, 
or  for  any   future  profit,   but  merely   to  enjoy 
the  mortification  of  the  person  affronted.     Those 
who  retaliate,  do  not  insult,  but  requite ;  and 
are    pleased    in    gratifying    their   resentment ; 
but  the  pleasure  of  him  who  afltronts  is  derived 
from  the  conceit  which  the  insult  committed 
gives  him  of  his  own  superiority.     The  young  who  most 
and  the  rich  are  therefore  prone  to  insolence ;  P^"?  ^^,, 

r  '    oner  insult, 

for  thus  they  think  that  their  respective  advan-  and  who 
tages  are  most  signally  displayed.  To  affront,  Wrongly 
dishonours ;  and  he  who  dishonours,  contemns,  provoked 

bv  it. 

holding  the  dishonoured  in  no  estimation.  By  this 
Achilles  is  provoked,  not  by  the  loss  of  Briseis.  — 

O  parent  Goddess !  since  in  early  bloom 
Thy  son  must  fall  by  too  severe  a  doom, 
Sure  to  so  short  a  race  of  glory  born, 
Great  Jove  injustice  should  this  span  adorn  : 
Honour  and  fame  at  least  the  Thund'rer  ow'd. 
And  ill  he  pays  the  promise  of  a  God, 
If  yon  proud  monarch  thus  thy  son  defies, 
Obscures  my  glories,  and  resumes  my  prize." '^ 

And  again, 

Oh!  soul  of  battles,  and  thy  people's  guide, 
(To  Ajax  thus  the  first  of  Greeks  replied) 
Well  hast  thou  spoke  ',  but,  at  the  tyrant's  name, 
My  rage  rekindles,  and  my  soul 's  on  flame: 
'Tis  just  resentment,  and  becomes  the  brave,  ^ 
Disgrac'd,  dishonour'd,  like  the  vilest  slave.  ^ 

Iliad,  1.  460.  1  Iliad,  ix.  757. 
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BOOK  Men,  jealous  of  lionour,  arc  most  commonly  to 
t  -  '  t  be  found  among  the  noble,  the  powerful,  the 
virtuous,  and  those  in  any  other  respect  pre- 
eminent. All  such  think  themselves  entitled  to 
respect,  from  persons  deficient  in  the  advantages 
in  which  themselves  abound ;  as  the  rich  from 
the  poor  J  the  persuasive  orator  from  him  who 
is  unable  to  raise  his  voice,  even  in  his  own  de- 
fence ;  above  all,  those  vested  w^ith  just  authority, 
from  their  natural  and  proper  subjects.  Wiiere- 
fore,  Homer  says,  — 

Beware  !    for  dreadful  is  the  wrath  of  kings.* 

And  again, 

For  though  we  deem  the  short-lived  fury  past, 
'Tis  sure  the  mighty  will  revenge  at  last.-^ 

The  conspicuous  station  which  they  hold,  makes 
all  such  persons  peculiarly  sensible  to  any  kind 
of  afTVont.      The  same  sensibility  is  increased, 
when  the  affront  comes  from  those  whose  beha- 
viour ought  to  have  been  respectful  or  grateful ; 
on    whom,    we    or  our  friends    have   bestowed 
favours,    and   towards    whom   we    have    before 
shown,   or    actually    testify,   a   very   favourable 
disposition. 
The  state        From  the  explanation  thus  £>'iven  of  the  nature 
niost^iiahie  ^^  anger,  we  may  perceive  what  sorts  of  persons 
to  anger,     ^rc  most  liable  to  be  moved  by  it,  by  whom  they 
causes  that  are   most  easily   to   be   provoked,   and  through 
inolt^vio-    ^vhat  causes  and  circumstances  the  provocation 
i^'Jt.  is  likely  to  occi  r.     First,  as  to  the  actual  state 

and  disposition  of  those  most  liable  to  anger, 

♦  IHaU,  li.  'iZb.  5  Iliad,  i.  105. 
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they  must  be  persons  suffering  under  some  sort  c  H  A  p. 
of  uneasiness,  and  therefore  needing  relief,  v  '  j 
Whatever  stands  in  their  way  towards  the  attain- 
ment of  this  rehef,  can  scarcely  fail  to  excite 
tlieir  anger.  Not  only  direct  opposition  will  ex- 
asperate them ;  but,  like  persons  panting  with 
thirst,  they  will  regard  as  their  direct  opponents, 
all  who  in  any  manner  obstruct  their  gratifi- 
cation, or  who  do  not  readily  assist  them  in  pro- 
curing it.  In  this  situation  are  the  sick,  the 
poor,  lovers,  in  a  word,  those  actuated  by 
strong  desires,  and  unfortunate  in  the  gratifica- 
tion of  them.  All  such  are  prone  to  offence, 
particularly  in  matters  regarding  their  immediate 
urgency ;  as  the  sick  in  regard  to  their  health ; 
the  poor  in  regard  to  their  fortune  ;  the  lover 
in  regard  to  the  object  of  his  passion  ;  those 
harassed  in  war,  in  regard  to  the  means  of  sur- 
mounting and  repelling  the  enemy  :  in  these  and 
all  similar  cases,  the  anger  will  receive  its  im- 
pulse and  direction  from  the  uneasy  desires  im- 
mediately preceding  it.  A  circumstance  which 
must  increase  the  passion,  is  the  unexpectedness 
of  its  causes ;  for  surprise  heightens  all  our 
pains,  as  well  as  all  our  pleasures.  Whence  we 
may  infer  what  are  the  times  and  seasons,  the 
dispositions  and  ages,  that  contribute  to  excite 
or  encrease  the  paroxysms  of  anger  ;  and  also  the 
occasions  and  circumstances  through  w^hich  they 
will  be  rendered  more  intense.     With  regard,  Those  na- 

1  1  1  1      turally  the 

agam,  to  its  objects,  they  are  those  who  mock,  objects  of 
deride,  and  scorn  us,  for  this  is  manifest  insult ;  ^"^er- 
or  those  who  commit  towards  us  such  injuries  as 

s  2 
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are  the  marks  of  contempt ;  these  injuries  must 
not  be  done,  however,  by  way  of  retaHation, 
or  with  a  view  to  any  advantage  or  interest ; 
they  must  proceed  solely  from  wanton  vexation, 
Circum-      and  a  pleasure  in  offering  affronts.     Offences  are 

stances  by  i       i      •    i  i  i  i  •        ^i 

which  pro-  greatly  heightened,  when  they  occur  in  those 
toTn^^r  Particulars  on  which  men  most  value  themselves ; 
are  aggra-  as  to  depreciate  the  studious  in  regard  of  their 
attainments  in  learning ;  to  disparage  the  pro- 
fessed beauty  in  regard  of  her  personal  attrac- 
tions/' The  same  may  be  said  of  all  other 
things,  in  which  individuals  are  used  to  plume 
themselves  and  take  pride.  To  vilify  them  in 
these  particulars  is  the  greatest  mortification, 
especially  when  they  are  doubtful  of  their  own 
excellence,  or  imagine  that  it  is  not  sufficiently 
acknowledged  by  the  world  :  for  when  conscious 
of  their  own  superiority,  and  when  the  opinion 
of  this  superiority  is  generally  and  firmly  esta- 
blished, they  will  set  detraction  or  mockery  at 
defiance.  Affronts  are  particularly  painful  when 
offered  by  friends,  because  from  them  an  oppo- 
site behaviour  was  to  be  expected  ;  or  by  those 
accustomed  to  regard  and  honour  us,  because, 
when  they  cease  to  do  so,  it  must  be  suspected 
that  we  have,  through  some  real  misconduct,  in- 
curred their  contempt.  Favours  not  returned 
by  our  equals,  and  marked  opposition  from  our 
inferiors,  are  tilings  equally  provoking  :  the  for- 

fi  From  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  ih^a,  which  may  be  applied 
cither  to  Platonic  ideas,  or  to  external  beauty,  this  passage  is  equivo- 
cal. I  have  given  to  it  the  meaning  most  conformable  to  the  context. 
It  may  refer,  however,  to  the  doctrine  of  ideas,  of  which  Aristotle, 
notwithstanding  hi«  love  for  Plato,  was  the  declared  adversary. 
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mer  degrade  us  to  inferiority,  the  latter  elevate 
those  beneath  us  to  the  same  level.  Equal  marks 
of  disrespect  are  more  offensive  when  they  pro- 
ceed from  inferiors  ;  for  anger,  we  have  seen,  is 
excited  by  misbecoming  insolence,  and  will, 
therefore,  be  exceedingly  exasperated  by  con- 
tempt, where  respect  was  due.  From  friends, 
every  kind  of  offence  or  opposition,  in  word  or 
deed,  hurts  us  in  the  extreme,  particularly  when 
they  forget  us  in  moments  of  distress.  In  An- 
tiphon's  tragedy,  this  is  Plexippus'  ground  of 
quarrel  with  Meleager,  that  he  forgot  him  in 
his  time  of  need  ;  the  most  provoking  of  all  for- 
getfulness.  It  is  offensive,  to  rejoice  amidst  our 
misfortunes,  even  not  to  feel  a  tender  sympathy 
with  them ;  nay,  to  seem  careless  of  giving 
uneasiness  on  any  occasion,  however  necessary  ; 
for  the  messenger  of  bad  news  will  often  excite 
our  displeasure.  We  are  provoked,  also,  by 
those  who  are  willing  witnesses  of  our  disgrace, 
and  whose  ears  are  open  to  any  tale  told  against 
us :  had  we  been  held  in  proper  respect  by  them, 
they  would  have  turned  away  from  such  things, 
as  all  wish  to  do  from  objects  painful  to  them- 
selv^es.  Offences  are  aggravated  when  offered 
in  the  sight  of  competitors  or  rivals,  of  those 
whom  we  admire  or  revere,  or  of  those  by  whom 
we  are  admired  or  revered.  They  are  particu- 
larly grievous,  when  committed  towards  indivi- 
duals whom  it  is  our  duty  to  protect  j  aged  pa- 
rents, helpless  children,  women,  dependents. 
Nothing  is  more  provoking  than  a  tone  of  play- 
some  irony  when  others  are  seriously  occupied  ; 

s  3 
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this  indicates  contempt  for  their  employments 
and  themselves.  We  are  particularly  hurt  when 
those  noted  for  civiHty  or  liberaUty  shall  show  to 
us  nothing  of  either :  tlie  exce])tion  seems  a 
declaration  of  their  scorn  for  us.  The  most 
trifling  forgetfulness,  even  that  of  names,  is  suffi- 
cient to  provoke  anger ;  forgetfulness  being  a 
mark  of  neglect;  and  neglect,  of  contempt.  So 
much  concerning  anger,  its  causes,  its  objects, 
and  the  disposition  of  those  affected  by  it.  We 
may  perceive,  therefore,  by  what  means  it  may 
be  excited,  and  by  what  means  it  may  be  di- 
rected ;  excited  in  our  hearers,  by  reducing  them 
to  a  frame  of  mind  prone  to  anger ;  and  directed 
against  our  opponents,  by  showing  them  to  be 
persons  of  that  description,  and  to  have  been 
guilty  of  those  proceedings,  which  render  them, 
naturally  and  justly,  the  objects  of  this  passion. 

A  MEEK  forgiving  temper  stands  in  direct  op- 
position to  an  angry  one  ;  we  therefore  proceed 
Of  meek-  to  explain  the  state  and  disposition  of  those  in- 
piacabiiity.  clined  to  placability  ;  tow^ards  whom  this  dispo- 
sition is  most  naturally  manifested ;  and  the 
causes  and  circumstances  most  hkely  to  give  it 
The  ob-  birth.  Placability  consists  in  the  cessation  or 
those aflcc-  abatement  of  anger ;  and  as  anger  is  excited  by 
voluntary  neglect,  real  or  apparent,  so  the  con- 
trary affection  must  be  felt  towards  those  who 
hold  us  in  observance,  or  who,  having  done  any 
thing  verging  on  contumely,  shall  appear  to  have 
done  it  contrary  to  their  intention  ;  or  to  have 
done  nothing  in  our  case,  which  they  would  not 

13 
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have  done  in  their  own  ;  for,  of  offering  affronts  c  H  A  P. 
to  himself,  no  man  will  be  suspected.     Anger  is       ^^^' 
appeased   towards   those  who   repent  their  of- 
fences, and  impose   on  themselves,   by  way  of 
atonement,  much  voluntary  sorrow ,  wherefore, 
we  relent  towards   slaves,    who    confess    their 
faults,   but  inflict  double  punishment  on  those 
who  impudently  deny  them  ;    for  impudence  is 
contempt  of  the  individuals  before  whom  it  is 
exhibited  ;    little   shame,  at  least,  is  felt  in  the 
presence    of    persons    altogether    contemptible. 
Assent  and  humiliation  are  assuasive  of  anger ; 
for  humiliation  implies   inferiority ;    inferiority 
fear ;    and  fear  is  incompatible  with  contempt. 
Even  in  the  animal  creation,   dogs  w^ill  not  bite 
those    who   crouch    and  humble   themselves   at 
their  approach.     We  are  placable,  also,  towards 
those  who  become  serious  as  soon  as  they  per- 
ceive that  we  oiu'selves  are  in  earnest ;  who  have 
cancelled  past  offences  by  greater  benefits  ;  who 
petition    for   our   forgiveness,    or   testify   their 
regard,  by  making  any  petition  to  us  whatever ; 
whose  cliaracters  are  remote  from  all  sorts  of 
mockery  or  insult,  and  who  would  least  of  all  be 
guilty  of  such  contumely  towards  men  of  worth, 
or  such  men  as  we  take  ourselves  to  be.     The 
means  employed  for  softening  anger  must  be  di- 
rectly the  reverse  of  those  by  which  it  is  pro- 
voked.    It  cannot  subsist  towards  those  whom 
we   fear  or   reverence ;    and   it  will  easily   be 
remitted  towards   those   who   have   themselves 
acted  under   its   hasty  impulse ;    for  the    mis- 
conduct of  such  persons  cannot  be  ascribed  to 

s  4 
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BOOK  disregard  or  neglect,  since  neglect  and  anger 
'''  cannot  be  felt  simultaneously  for  the  same  per- 
sons :  for  neglect  is  unaccompanied  by  pain,  but 
anger  is  painful.  The  circumstances"  con- 
ducing to  placability  must  also  be  directly  the 
reverse  of  those  which  exasperate  anger  :  such 
are  the  soothing  seasons  of  games  and  festivals, 
-  of  pastimes  and  merriment,  the  accession  or  re- 
membrance of  agreeable  occurrences  ;  in  short, 
whatever  gratifies  the  mind  with  serene  plea- 
sures, or  elates  it  with  fair  and  honourable 
hopes.  ^  The  causes  of  anger  are  the  more  power- 
ful, accordingly  as  they  are  near  and  recent ; 
for  time  mitigates  anger,  and  vengeance  freshly 
inflicted.  Wherefore,  amidst  the  rage  testified 
against  him  by  the  Athenian  assembly,  when 
Philocrates  was  asked  why  he  did  not  rise  in  his 
own  defence,  he  observed,  "  This  is  not  the  mo- 
ment.*'— **  What  moment,  then,  can  be  more  sea- 
sonable ?  "  He  replied,  **  When  the  fury  of  the 
people  has  spent  itself  on  some  other  victim  of 
their  calumny  and  persecution."  This  was  il- 
lustrated in  the  impeachment  of  Ergophilus. 
The  people  were  more  enraged  against  him 
than  against  Callisthenes  himself:  but,  for  no 
other  reason  than  their  condemnation  of  Callis- 
thenes on  the  preceding  day,  they  acquitted  Er- 

7  Koi  Toij  (Uffxwoufvots  avTos,  is  a  supei*fluous  repetition, 
"  EATTiSi  (TTieiKd.  The  hope  of  attaining  good  and  laudable  objects ; 
for  when  the  ends  arc  base  and  bad,  the  hope  of  attaining  them  will 
indeed  be  pleasant;  but  the  pleasure  will  flow  from  a  corrupt  eourcc, 
and  thereby  be  itself  corrupted,  and  rendered  of  no  real  value;  it 
will  be  what  Aristotle  'calls  "  ^Swtj  v€pis-iKv"  and  Virgil,  the  "  mala 
gaudia  mentis."     uEneid,  vi.  278. 
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gophilus.  Anger  against  delinquents  is  dimi-  chap. 
nished  by  their  conviction  j  also,  when  they  ^  J^  ' 
have  suffered  some  greater  evil  than  even  the 
injured  would  willingly  inflict  on  them.  They 
thus  appear  to  have  paid  the  forfeit  of  their  of- 
fences. We  are  not  provoked  to  anger  by  suf- 
ferings brought  on  us  by  our  own  misconduct : 
for  such  sufferings  are  just;  and  according  to  the 
definition  of  anger,  it  is  to  be  excited  only  by  ill 
treatment  unmerited.  Wherefore  the  exposition 
of  faults  ought  to  precede  their  chastisement ; 
thus  even  slaves  may  be  made  to  perceive  the 
fitness  of  their  punishment.  Anger  is  weak  and 
faint,  unless  the  objects  of  it  can  be  made  sen- 
sible of  its  effects,  and  of  the  causes  through 
which,  and  the  agents  by  whom,  these  effects 
are  produced.  For  anger  is  a  passion  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  definition  given  of  it,  bears  a 
reference  to  individuals  merely.  Wherefore 
Homer  invents,  with  his  usual  insight  into 
human  nature  ;  — 

But  I,  of  mind  elate,  and  scorning  fear, 

Thus  with  new  taunts  insult  the  monster's  ear ; 

Cyclop  !    if  any  pitying  thy  disgrace 

Ask  who  disfigur'd  thus  thy  eyeless  face. 

Say  '  twas  Ulysses, '  twas  his  deed,  declare, 

Laertes'  son,  of  Ithaca  the  fair; 

Ulysses,  far  in  fighting  fields  renown'd. 

Before  whose  arm  Troy  tumbled  to  the  ground. » 

Ulysses  did  not,  it  seems,  feel  himself  fully 
avenged,  unless  the  Cyclop  knew  by  whom  and 
on  what  account  his  woeful  calamity  had  been 
occasioned.     Upon  the  principle  that  we  cannot 

9  Odyss.  ix.  SS5. 
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BOOK  be  inflamed  witli  anger  against  objects  not  en- 
dowed with  perception,  it  is  impossible  to  be 
actuated  by  this  passion  towards  the  dead. 
These  appear  to  be  phiced  beyond  the  reach  of 
perceiving  the  angry  man's  drift,  and  of  feeHng 
the  sufferings  which,  in  liis  passion,  lie  would 
inflict.  Wherefore  Homer  well  arraigns  the  ab- 
surdity of  tlie  abominable  treatment,  byAchilles, 
of  the  lifeless  remains  of  Hector.  — 

Lo !  how  his  rage,  dishonest,  drags  along 
Hector's  dead  earth,  insensible  of  wrong. 

Such,  then,  are  the  topics  for  producing  placa- 
bility. Those  whom  we  would  appease,  must 
be  moulded  into  the  frame  and  temper  above 
described  ;  and  those  with  whom  they  are  in- 
clined to  be  angry,  must  be  shown  to  be  the 
natural  objects  either  of  their  fear  or  of  their 
respect ;  to  be  persons  who,  on  former  occasions, 
were  their  benefactors,  or  who,  having  now  un- 
willingly offended,  feel  deep  regret  at  this  mis- 
fortune. 

Let    us   proceed  to   enumerate  the  objects 

of  love  and  hatred,  and  to  explain  the  causes 

.  ,     of  these    affections,  bei^innincr,   as  usual,    with 

Love  and  ^        ^  'to  to'  » 

hatred  dc-  a  definition.  **  To  love  any  one,  is  to  wish  him 
Tlieir  re-  ^^^  good  things  for  his  own  sake,  and  to  be 
spective      dcsirous  of  affbrdiuo;  him  efficacious  aid  towards 


objects. 


their  attainment."  Friendship  implies  a  reci- 
procity of  affection  ;  that  both  friends  love,  and 
both  be  beloved.  It  is  the  part  of  a  friend  to 
rejoice  in  our  prosperity,  and  grieve  at  our 
adversity  j  for  all  naturally  rejoice  at  the  attain- 
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ment  of  their  wishes,  and  grieve  at  disappoint-  c  H  A  P. 
ment ;  insomuch    that,  from    our    pleasures    or 
pains,  grief  or  joy,  our  wishes  and  incUnations 
may   always  most  certainly  be  inferred.     It  is 
the   mark  of  friendship,  when  goods  and   evils 
are   common,  and  when   the    same  things  are 
considered  by  different   individuals    under  pre- 
cisely the  same  aspect ;  as  when  they  have  the 
same  friends  and  the  same  enemies  ;  for  with 
regard  to  these,   their  wills  must  accord.     All 
men  naturally  love  their  benefactors,  or  those  of 
the  persons  most  dear  to  them  ;  and  this  love  is 
commensurate  with  the  greatness  and  seasonable- 
ness  of  the  benefits,  or  with  the  readiness  and 
disinterestedness     with    which    they    are    con- 
ferred.    We  love  also  the  friends  of  our  friendsp 
and  those  who  either  love,  or  are  beloved  by 
the  objects  of  our  own  affection.     In  like  man- 
ner  enmity  to  the  same  persons  is  a  bond  of 
friendship.     We  are  disposed  to  good  will  to- 
wards those  who  hate  the  same  persons  that  we 
do,  or  who  are  hated  by  them  ;  for  between  such 
and   ourselves    a    conformity  of  will  prevails ; 
their  good  coincides  with  our  own,   so  that  the 
desire  of  the  one  implies  that  of  the  other,  which 
agrees  with  the  definition  of  friendship.     There 
are    benefactors   with   regard   to  money,    and 
others  with  regard  to  safety.     The  brave,  there- 
fore,  are  naturally  honoured  not  less  than  the 
liberal :  the  just,  too,  are  recommended  to  our 
love  and  regard  j  and  such  as  live,  not  at  the  ex- 
pense or  through  the  exertions  of  others,  but 
subsist  through  the  skill  and  labour  of  their  own 
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BOOK  minds  and  bodies,  througli  the  exercise  of  agri- 
culture, and  all  other  usefully  productive  arts. 
Temperance  and  frugality  are  also  entitled  to 
good  will,  for  with  such  virtues  there  can  be 
little  temptation  to  injustice.  For  the  same 
reason,  we  approve  men  mindful  of  their  own 
affairs,  not  officious  intermeddlers  in  those 
of  others  ;  and  all  those  on  whom  we  would 
willingly  confer  our  friendship,  should  they  be 
disposed  to  accept  it :  such  are  the  pre-emi- 
nent in  virtue,  and  those  in  high  estimation 
either  with  the  world  in  general,  or  the  better 
and  wiser  part  of  it;  the  individuals  whom  we 
ourselves  admire,  or  those  who  are  our  admirers. 
We  are  similarly  disposed  towards  persons  agree- 
able in  society,  and  the  daily  intercourse  of  life  ; 
such  are  the  men  of  easy  pliant  tempers,  remote 
from  censure  and  contradiction  ;  not  talkers  for 
victory,  and  pugnacious  disputants,  who  live  as  at 
perpetual  variance  with  all  around  them.  We  are 
disposed  to  friendship,  also,  with  regard  to  those 
who  are  dexterous  at  raillery,  whether  in  the 
way  of  assault  or  of  defence  :  when  they  excel 
in  both,  they  are  doubly  agreeable,  by  gracefully 
directing  at  others  the  flashes  of  inoffensive 
pleasantry,  and  by  receiving  with  perfect  good 
humour  those  cast  on  themselves.  We  are  simi- 
larly disposed  towards  those  who  delight  in 
praising  our  advantages  and  good  qualities, 
especially  if  ourselves  are  at  all  doubtful  of  them: 
towards  those,  also,  adorned  by  elegant  neatness 
in  their  persons,  and  all  external  accommoda- 
tions :    towards  those   not   reproachful   of  our 
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mistakes  or  misbehaviour,  nor  too  frequent  re-  CHAP, 
membrancers  of  their  own  benefits  ;  both  such 
being  of  a  captious  disposition  ;  towards  those 
who  do  not  harbour  resentment,  nor  are  ready 
at  taking  offence,  but  on  the  contrary  exhibit 
an  easy  conciUatory  temper  ;  for  such  as  they 
have  shown  themselves  towards  others,  such 
each  expects  to  find  them  in  his  own  case  :  with 
regard  to  those,  also,  who  have  such  a  disgust  at 
backbiting  and  obloquy  that  they  willingly  shut 
their  eyes  and  ears  to  manifest  faults  ;  whereas 
they  are  diligent  in  remarking  merits,  and  eager 
to  declare  them ;  this  is  the  characteristic  of 
real  goodness  :  with  regard  to  those,  also,  who 
seasonably  give  way  to  our  anger,  and  are  careful 
to  avoid  all  opposition  or  obstruction  to  us  on 
occasions  where  the  least  contradiction  will 
seem  the  height  of  contumacy  :  with  regard  to 
those,  also,  who  behave  towards  us  with  that 
respectful  gravity  due  to  characters  of  weight 
and  worth  ;  or  who  take  delight  in  our  convers- 
ation, as  if  it  flowed  in  a  vein  of  easy  good 
humour  and  sportive  pleasantry  ;  and  chiefly 
those  who  do  so  in  matters  wherein  we  are 
most  desirous  of  displaying  our  wisdom  or  our 
wit.  We  are  inclined  to  make  friends  of  men  of 
congenial  characters  and  of  similar  pursuits,  un- 
less where  an  interference  of  interests  takes 
place  j  for  then,  the  proverb  applies,  — 

Potters  hate  potters ;   bard  envies  the  bard. 

So  likewise  of  those  who  desire  the  same  ob- 
jects that  we  do,  when  such  objects  may  be  ob- 
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13  oo  K    taincd  by  both  ;  for,   wlicn  this  is  not  the  case, 
^^— v^^— ^  the  same  proverb  will  be  again  applicable. 
Friend-  j^  jg  a  mark  of  friendship,  not  to  be  ashamed 

ship,  mark  ...  . 

thereof.  of  exposing  misfortunes  or  distresses,  which  are 
such  I'ather  in  opinion  than  in  reality;  nor  to  be 
ashamed  of  things,  shameful  only  in  opinion, 
provided  the  exhibition  of  them  cannot  be  con- 
strued into  contempt  of  the  persons  before 
wliom  they  are  exposed.  But  friends  will  be 
most  reluctant  in  exposing  to  each  other  any 
real  inherent  evil,  any  deep  and  manifest  tur- 
pitude. Men  are  inclined  to  friendship  towards 
their  competitors  in  point  of  honour;  those  with 
whom  they  have  a  rivalry,  devoid,  however,  of 
envy  :  with  such  they  either  are,  or  are  disposed 
to  become,  friends  :  with  those,  also,  towards 
whose  advancement  they  would  readily  co-ope- 
rate, if  it  did  not  obstruct  their  own  :  and  with 
those  who  show  equal  love  towards  the  absent 
and  present,  whence  all  commend  the  fond  che- 
rishers  of  departed  worth  ;  with  such,  in  fine, 
as  approve  themselves  in  friendships,  warm  and 
zealous  and  persevering,  for  of  all  good  things, 
the  best  is  a  good  friend :  with  those,  also, 
devoid  of  affectation  or  disguise ;  such  are  they 
who  do  not  dissemble  their  own  losses,  misfor- 
tunes, or  errors ;  for  it  was  before  said,  that 
friends  are  not  ashamed  of  discovering  those 
ills  to  each  other,  which  are  ills  only  in  opinion. 
If  dissimulation  then  be  incompatible  with 
friendship,  he  who  is  frank  in  his  confessions, 
will  at  least  wear  the  appearance  of  a  friend  : 
lastly,  we  are  disposed  to  friendship  with  those 
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whom  we  can  approach  with  confidence,  and  c  ll  A  P. 
who  are  not  fearful  to  us  ;  for  the  same  man  v^_  _^  ^ 
cannot  be  at  once  feared  and  loved.  Friend- 
ship is  different  according  to  the  difference  of 
relations  on  which  it  is  founded  ;  of  those,  for 
instance,  who  are  companions  in  the  same 
enjoyments  and  pursuits,  who  are  inmates  in 
the  same  family,  wlio  are  kindred  of  tlie  same 
blood.  The  causes  of  friendsliip  are  good  offices, 
especially  when  conferred  witliout  solicitation, 
and  when  concealed  by  the  doer  of  them ;  for, 
in  this  way,  they  seem  done  through  pure  good 
will. 

The  theory  of  hatred  is  to  be  deduced  from  Hatred 
opposite  principles ;  it  may  be  caused  by  ill-  tin"ursheti 
natured  molestation,  by  anger  unappeased,  or  f^^jn  an 
malignant  calumny.  Anger,  however,  bears  a 
reference  to  self,  and  arises  always  from  some 
personal  offence;  hatred  does  not  bear  any  such 
reference  :  we  may  hate  those  who  have  never 
done  us  any  harm,  merely  because  their  cha- 
racters are  odious.  Of  anger,  the  objects  are 
individuals  only,  but  hatred  applies  to  whole 
kinds  and  classes  ;  thus,  all  hate  thieves  and 
informers.  Anger  is  to  be  appeased  by  time, 
but  hatred  is  permanent  and  incurable.  Anger 
aims  at  inflicting  pain  ;  hatred,  at  doing  harm  ; 
for  the  angry  man  burns  in  desire  to  make  the 
object  of  his  anger  feel  its  effects,  and  perceive 
from  whom  his  sufferings  proceed  :  to  the  man 
who  hates,  these  circumstances  are  unimportant ; 
he  is  gratified,  if  the  evil  really  takes  place,  and 
the  greatest  evils  are  often  the  least  perceptible; 
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BOOK   witness   folly  and    injustice;  whereas  all  great 
, _J]'^  J  pains  are  objects  of  distinct  perception  :  anger, 
again,  is  a  perturbed  and  uneasy  passion  ;  not 
so  hatred.     Should    cjrievous  misfortunes  assail 
the  individual  with  whom  we  are  offended,  the 
anger  against  him  may  be  converted  into  pity : 
but  persons  truly  odious,   whatever  may  befal 
them,    can    never    excite    any    real    sympathy. 
Anger  hastens  to  chastise  those  who  have  wil- 
lingly provoked   it,   and  is  satisfied  when  they 
have    paid    the   forfeit   of  their   offences :    but 
hatred  knows  not  any  limitation,   and  does  not 
cease  but  with  the  existence  of  the  odious  ob- 
jects.    From  these  observations,  it  is  plain  how 
we   may   evince   the   reality   of   friendship    or 
hatred,    where   they   actually  subsist,  or  make 
them  appear  to  be,   even  when  they  are  not  to 
be  found ;  and  how  we  may  detect  and  convict 
those   who   falsely  pretend  to  the    one  or  the 
other  :  and  thus  show,  according  to  the  purposes 
in  view,  by  which  of  these  two,  anger  or  hatred, 
men,  on  any  particular  occasion,  have  been  ac- 
tuated.    We  proceed  to  consider  the  nature  of 
fear,  what  things  and  persons   are  formidable, 
and  under  what  circumstances  men  are  disposed 
to  feel  the  impressions  of  this  passion. 

"  Let  fear  be  defined  the  pain  or  disturbance 
arising  from  such  an  imagined  evil,  ready  to 
Fear;  its  fall  ou  US,  as  is  Calculated  to  produce  great  suf- 
and"deduc.  ^^ring,  or  totally  to  destroy  us."  All  evils  are 
tionsflow-  riot  the  objects  of  fear  ;  for  example,  injustice  or 
uf  ron^     stupidity  ;  but  those  only,   which  threaten    us 
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with  pain  or  destruction,  and  these  near  at  hand  ;  CHAP, 
for  very  remote  objects  are  not  formidable  :  all  v  _  _^,  i 
know  they  shall  die  ;  yet  because  death  seems  at 
a  distance,  men  make  no  account  of  it.  From  its  objects. 
the  nature  and  definition  of  fear,  it  follows  that 
such  objects  only  are  formidable  as  have  the 
power  of  causing  keen  and  severe  sufferings  ; 
and  of  these  the  appearances  and  signs  are 
frightful  to  us,  because  they  indicate  that  we 
are  in  danger  which  is  nothing  but  the  accession 
and  near  approach  of  evil.  We  are  alarmed  at 
the  appearances  of  anger  or  hatred  in  men 
armed  with  power,  for  the  effects  of  these 
passions  seem  ready  to  be  exerted;  of  injustice 
vested  with  authority,  for  injustice  is  actuated 
by  a  deliberate  propensity  to  injure;  even  of 
virtue  unworthily  treated  or  insulted,  when  fur- 
nished with  an  opportunity  of  requiting  its 
wrongs  ;  of  all  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  do 
us  signal  harm,  since  they  are  so  far  prepared 
against  us ;  and  as  the  greater  part  may  be 
easily  overcome  by  the  love  of  gain  or  the  dread 
of  danger^  it  is  sufficient  to  create  fear  of  any 
one,  that  we  are  greatly  dependent  on  him  for 
our  well-being  or  safety.  On  this  principle,  ac- 
complices or  confidants  in  any  base  or  unlawful 
action,  are  mutually  objects  of  fear,  lest  they 
should  denounce,  or  in  any  way  forsake  and  be- 
tray each  other.  Men  prone  to  injure  are  for- 
midable to  those  open  and  obnoxious  to  injury, 
since  few  will  always  abstain  from  injustice, 
where  they  have  the  prospect  of  committing  it 
with  impunity  :  and  those  who  have  received 
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BOOK  any  injury  real  or  apparent,  since  they  will  natu- 
V  -  '-^  J  rally  watch  an  opportunity  for  revenge ;  and 
those  also  who  have  done  injuries,  since  they 
will  naturally  fear  retaliation  :  competitors  for 
the  same  object,  which  cannot  be  enjoyed  by 
both,  for  such  are  continually  at  variance. 
Those  formidable  to  our  superiors,  or  by  whom 
our  superiors  have  been  undone,  must  to  us  also 
appear  formidable,  because  they  could  hurt  us 
more  easily  :  even  those  by  whom  the  rights  of 
our  inferiors  have  been  often  invaded  ;  for,  with 
an  increase  of  power,  they  will  be  ready  to  in- 
vade our  own.  Of  enemies,  rivals,  competitors, 
or  those  smarting  under  wrongs,  we  are  not  to 
dread  the  men  of  warm  tempers  and  undis- 
guised boldness  of  speech,  but  rather  the 
smooth-tongued  smiling  hypocrite,  and  crafty 
dissembler.  As  we  cannot  possibly  tell  how  near 
such  may  be  to  wound  us,  the  danger  from  them 
ought  always  to  be  regarded  as  imminent.  The 
most  formidable  evils,  again,  are  those  for  which 
there  is  no  remedy,  or  a  remedy  not  depending 
on  ourselves,  but  rather  on  those  unfavourably 
disposed  to  us  ;  evils  which  cannot  be  repaired, 
or  which  are  not  to  be  repaired  without  the 
greatest  difficulty ;  in  fine,  evils  which,  when 
they  befal  others,  excite  in  ourselves  the  highest 
commiseration. 
The  state         This  may  serve  for  an  account  of  the  causes 

Ol   those  n     n 

most  dis-     or  objects  ol  fear  ;  after  which  it  follows  to  ex- 

feTit.^''      plain    how  the  fearful    are   disposed.     As  fear 

proceeds  from  some  apprehended  suffering,  it  is 

plain  that  tliose  will  be  exempt  from  fear,  who 
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are  exempt  from  ap(prehension,  deeming  their 
condition  of  prosperity  too  firm  to  be  shaken  by 
any  adverse  occurrence ;  at  least,  who  entertain 
this  opinion  with  regard  to  certain  events,  per- 
sons, and  times.  To  engender  fear,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  necessary  to  consider  ourselves  not 
only  as  obnoxious  to  general  or  distant  evil,  but 
to  evils  immediately  in  view,  from  certain  per- 
sons, and  at  given  times.  The  highly  prosper- 
ous are  apt  to  conceive  themselves  above  mis- 
fortune, and  to  indulge  in  all  the  wanton  insolence 
of  thoughtless  audacity,  trusting  to  their  wealth, 
strength,  popularity  or  power.  Such  fearless- 
ness is  also  engendered  by  the  opposite  extreme 
of  deep  and  helpless  adversity,  in  those  who  have 
become  callous  to  calamity,  and  who,  in  the 
acute  misery  of  the  present,  lose  all  care  and  all 
fear  of  the  future.  The  wretch  on  the  rack  no 
longer  fears ;  for  with  fear,  there  must  always 
co-exist  some  glimmering  of  hope  ;  wherefore 
fear  is  of  a  deliberative  nature,  casting  about  by 
what  means  to  escape  impending  but  not  unavoid- 
able evils;  for  those  which  appear  inevitable  can- 
not possibly  form  the  subject  of  deliberation. 
When  the  passion  of  fear  is  to  be  excited,  men 
must  be  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  they 
are  not  more  invulnerable  than  others;  that  their 
equals  or  betters  have  been  assailed  by  the  suffer- 
ings against  which  they  are  now  warned,  and  with 
such  sufferings  as  seemed  little  likely  to  happen, 
especially  through  such  persons,  and  at  such 
times.     Knowing  the  causes  and  objects  of  fear, 

and  the  circumstances  of  those  most  disposed  to 
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BOOK  feel  it,  we  may  easily  explain  the  nature  of  bold- 
V  _  ',_.  Tiess,  which  is  the  feeling  directly  contrary  to  it. 
Boldness,    Boldncss  Originates  in  a  belief  or  strong  hope 

its  nature.  ^       ^  •  i       /•  ,  i  n       r 

actuating  the  fancy,  that  the  means  ox  safety  are 

in  our  power,  and  at  hand ;  and  that  the  dangers 

threatning   us  are  very  distant,  or    altogether 

Sources      vaiu.     It  is  inspired  by  the  imagined  facility  of 

thereof,  .    .  .  "^  ^  . 

and  state     repairing  our  failures,  and  by  confidence  in  the 
of  those      number  or  power  of  our  aids  and  auxiliaries,  or 

most  sus-     ^  ^ 

ceptible  of  in  both  circumstanccs  united.  It  contributes  to 
boldness,  to  have  a  mind  void  of  offence :  to  be 
conscious  that  we  have  been  neither  the  doers 
nor  the  sufferers  of  injuries  ;  that  antagonists,  or 
competitors,  we  have  none  ;  or  that  they  are 
unarmed  with  power;  or  that  they  are  well  dis- 
posed towards  us,  through  an  actual  intercourse 
of  good  offices  y  or  should  we  not  be  totally  ex- 
empt from  enmities,  that  the  greater  or  better 
proportion  of  mankind  is  inclined  to  view  us 
favourably,  and  to  espouse  our  cause.  The 
persons  most  easily  susceptible  of  courageous 
sentiments  are  those  who  have  generally  pre- 
vailed in  all  their  undertakings,  and  who  have 
never  known  any  of  the  sufferings  of  adversity  ; 
or  who  have  often  been  inv^olved  in  great  dis- 
tresses or  dangers,  but  always  successful  in  sur- 
mounting them;  for  fearlessness  may  arise  either 
from  great  experience,  or  from  the  total  want  of 
it.  Tims  at  sea,  the  ignorant  landsman  remains 
untcrrified  at  the  threatening  skies  ;  the  skilful 
mariner  is  alike  fearless,  because  his  experience 
inspires  him  with  the  hope  of  weathering  out  the 
storm.     Men  will  not  fear  that  whicli  has  not 
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appeared  formidable  to  their  equals  or  their  in- 
feriors ;  and  such  those  are  deemed,  whom  we 
have  already  surpassed,  or  whose  equals  or  su- 
periors we  have  surpassed  in  any  honourable 
competition.  Fear  will  be  excluded  by  abun- 
dance in  those  possessions,  or  pre-eminence 
in  those  qualities,  which  render  men  formidable; 
as  wealth,  strength,  friends,  warlike  preparations: 
it  will  be  excluded  also  by  conscious  innocence, 
by  the  fewness,  at  least,  of  our  offences,  and 
these  never  committed  against  persons  likely  to 
resent  them.  Above  all,  the  fear  of  the  gods 
excludes  all  other  fear;  especially  if  their  favour 
has  been  announced  to  us  by  signs,  omens,  and 
oracles.  In  these  cases,  two  circumstances  con- 
spire to  fill  us  with  boldness  ;  for  anger  is  a 
principle  of  courage,  and  anger  will  be  excited 
in  the  innocent  when  they  are  unworthily 
treated ;  and  divine  justice  appears  to  be  con- 
cerned in  protecting  good  men,  and  in  avenging 
their  wrongs.  The  last  source  of  courage  to  be 
mentioned,  is,  when  being  aware  of  the  designs 
of  our  adversaries,  we  seize  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  anticipating  those  designs,  and  of  com- 
mencing the  struggle  with  a  fair  prospect  of 
success.  We  have  thus  finished  the  subjects  of 
fear  and  boldness. 

We   now   proceed  to   show  the  nature  and  CHAP. 

•  VI 

causes  of  shame,  the  persons  most  liable  to  feel  v  ,-  /_  ^ 
it,  and  those,  also,  in  whose  presence  it  is  most  Shame  de- 
naturally  felt.     "  Let  shame  be  defined  the  pain- 
ful perturbation  arising  from  such  evils  as  have 
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BOOK  a  direct  tendency  to  disgrace,  whether  these  be 
V  _  '  ,  present,  past,  or  future."  The  shameless  are 
careless  of  such  things,  and  contemplate  them 
Deduct!-  witli  perfect  apathy.  From  this  definition  it 
this  defini-  follows,  that  we  must  necessarily  be  ashamed  of 
''°"-  all  things  accompanied  with  ignominy,  whether 

to  ourselves,  or  to  those  in  whom  we  take  an  in- 
terest :  and  to  this  class  of  evils  belongs  the 
whole  catalogue  of  vices ;  as  to  fly  in  battle,  or 
tln'ow  away  our  defensive  armour,  for  these  are 
effects  of  cowardice  ;  to  secrete  and  appropriate 
a  deposit,  for  this  is  the  work  of  injustice  ;  to 
indulge  amorous  desires  with  those  that  are  im- 
proper objects  of  them,  or  at  improper  times,  or 
in  improper  places,  for  all  these  are  proofs  of 
profligacy  ;  to  catch  at  pitiful  gains  from  low 
and  mean  sources,  from  the  poor,  the  needy,  the 
helpless,  nay  even  from  the  dead  ;  whence  the 
proverb  expressive  of  any  one's  sordid  rapacity, 
that  **  he  would  filch  a  winding-sheet  ;"  to 
deny  a  part  of  our  own  superfluity  to  friends  in 
distress,  or  to  help  them  in  a  niggardly  manner; 
to  owe  pecuniary  obligations  to  persons  less 
wealthy  than  ourselves ;  all  these  are  marks  of 
meanness,  as  also  to  ask  a  loan  of  monev  from 
one  who  comes  to  borrow  of  you  ;  or  to  ask  to 
borrow  from  one  who  comes  to  demand  a  debt 
already  incurred ;  or  to  demand  what  he  owes, 
from  one  who  comes  to  beg  a  new  loan  ;  or  to 
praise  any  thing  belonging  to  another,  in  such 
warm  terms,  as  are  equivalent  to  begging  it ;  to 
renew   any  of  these   low  attempts,    after  they 

have  been  more  than  once  defeated.     Such  pro- 

20 
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ceedings  betray  illiberality.  Flattery,  again,  is 
betrayed  by  praises  of  those  present ;  by  em- 
blazoning their  merits,  and  throwing  their  im- 
perfections into  the  shade  ;  by  such  excessive 
condolence  with  their  misfortunes  as  would  indi- 
cate that  our  sympathy  surpassed  even  the  sor- 
row of  the  persons  principally  concerned.  We 
are  ashamed,  also,  at  not  being  able  to  bear 
those  hardships  or  labours  which  are  endured  by 
persons  more  in  years  than  ourselves,  or  who 
have  been  educated  more  delicately,  or  who  are 
in  a  situation  and  rank  of  life  entitling  them  to 
more  indulgence  j  for,  thus,  we  give  manifest 
indications  of  unmanly  weakness.  We  are 
ashamed  of  receiving  unmerited  favours,  and 
those  frequently  conferred  by  the  same  person  ; 
or  of  reproaching  others  with  the  good  offices 
that  we  have  done  them  ;  for  these  are  signs  of 
lowness  and  littleness  of  soul.  To  speak  much 
of  ourselves,  or  to  make  lofty  promises,  or  to 
assume,  as  our  own,  the  merits  belonging  to 
others,  all  such  proceedings  are  disgraced  by 
ostentation  ;  and,  in  the  same  way,  we  shall  find 
that  every  particular  vice,  whether  shown  plainly 
in  itself,  or  indicated  by  its  signs  and  symptoms, 
is  sure  to  carry  shame  in  its  train.  The  same 
humiliating  sensation  arises  also  from  the  con- 
sciousness that  we  do  not  partake  of  the  advan- 
tages enjoyed  by  the  greater  part  of  our  equals, 
that  is,  our  countrymen,  fellow-citizens,  rela- 
tions, companions  j  in  one  word,  all  who  under 
any  aspect  are  brought  naturally  in  comparison 

with  ourselves  5  we  are  ashamed  of  being  inferior 

T  4 
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BOOK  to  them  in  point  of  education,  or  in  any  thing 
v^^,^^^,^^  usefiil  or  ornamental.  The  greater  shame  will 
accrue  if  this  inferiority  proceeds  from  any  fault 
of  our  own,  or  through  any  such  we  are  de- 
prived of  benefits  past  or  present,  or  only  in 
future  prospect.  Shame,  also,  accrues  from 
whatever  is  accompanied  with  dishonour  and  re- 
proach, past,  present,  or  future.  Such  are  per- 
sonal insults,  of  which  those  originating  in  pro- 
fligate intemperance  are  disgraceful,  whether 
w^illingly  or  unwillingly  submitted  to ;  blows, 
wounds,  and  mere  acts  of  violence,  bring  no  dis- 
grace, on  the  other  hand,  when  willingly  and 
patiently  endured ;  when  received  unwillingly 
tiiey  are  disgraceful,  because,  in  that  case,  they 
indicate  cowardice.  Such,  then,  are  the  causes 
of  shame,  all  bearing  a  reference  to  disgrace, 
considered  simply  in  itself,  and  independently 
of  the  consequences  resulting  from  it. 
With  what  ^ur  honour  or  ignominy  is  nothing  but  the 
persons,      hiQ-h  or  low  Opinion  conceived  of  us,  and  the 

and  on  .    ^  ^     i  •  •     •  ^  ^  i      i, 

what  oc-     nnportance  oi  this  opmion  depends  wholly  on 
c^r^o^'c      the  characters  of  those  who  entertain  it.     Our 

SIlalTlC   IS 

most  likely  shame,  therefore,  will  be  proportional  to  the 
cited.  respect  in  which  those  characters  are  held,  and 
will  be  greatest  with  regard  to  those  whom  we 
most  value  :  such  are  those  whom  we  admire, 
who  are  our  admirers,  or  by  whom  we  wish  to 
be  admired  ;  who  are  our  rivals  in  competitions 
of  honour,  and  whose  opinions  it  would  be  pre- 
sumption to  despise. 

We  naturally  hold  in  esteem,  and  wish  to  be 
esteemed  by,   all   endowed  with  any    of  those 
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goods  conferring  distinction  and  honour;  by  all  c  H  A  P. 
to  whom  we  are  earnest  petitioners  for  some-  ^^' 
thing  which  it  depends  on  them  solely,  to  refuse 
or  to  grant ;  and  this  is  the  case  of  lovers :  our 
rivalry  in  point  of  honour  is  with  those  near  to 
our  own  rank ;  we  make  account  of  the  wise, 
because  of  the  correctness  and  truth  of  their 
judgments;  whether  proceeding  from  the  expe- 
rience of  age,  or  the  useful  lights  of  a  well 
directed  education.  With  regard  to  all  such 
persons  the  sense  of  shame  is  heightened  when 
we  act  in  their  presence,  when  our  behaviour  is 
manifest  and  palpable,  and  when  our  eyes  meet 
those  of  the  spectators  ;  for  the  eyes  are  held  to 
be  the  seat  of  modesty  as  well  as  impudence  ^^ ; 
wherefore  we  are  more  on  pur  guard  with  per- 
sons whom  we  must  see  daily,  and  with  those 
who  are  minute  observers.  Shameful  actions 
appear  also  to  be  aggravated,  when  they  occur 
before  persons  of  austere  tempers,  especially 
when  they  themselves  are  altogether  exempt 
from  such  errors  ;  for  as  men  pardon  most  easily 
in  others,  the  failings  to  which  they  are  them- 
selves liable,  so  their  indignation  is  most  pro- 
voked by  faults  at  variance  with  their  own  cha- 
racters. Equally  to  be  guarded  against  are 
tattlers,  news-mongers,  those  swelling  with  im- 
patience  to  divulge  all  they  know ;  particularly 
persons  injured  by  us,  and  therefore  on  the 
watch  to  observe  and  make  known  our  imper- 
fections ;  and  calumnious  backbiters,  since  the 

^^   K.VVOS  o^/xar'  ex'oi'. 
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BOOK  slanderers  of  innocence  cannot  fail  to  delight  in 
^^     ^  denouncing  the   guilty.     In  this  class  we  may 
reckon  buffoons,  satirists,  farce-writers  ;  all  these 
are  tattlers  and  detractors  by  profession.     Our 
sense  of  shame  is  more   acute  with   those  who 
have  never  refused  us  any  favour.     Such  persons 
appear  in  the  light  of  admirers  ;  we  entertain  a 
similar  delicacy  with  regard  to  those  who  make 
any  application  to  us  for  the  first  time ;  for  ex- 
ample, who  for  the  first  time  solicit  our  friend- 
ship :  this    commonly  arising  from  their  favour- 
able view  of  our  characters,  we  are  unwilling  to 
lessen    ourselves    in    their    esteem ;    wherefore 
Euripides  argued  well,  in  the  Syracusan   assem- 
bly, that  the  favour  solicited  by  the  Athenians 
ought  to  be  granted,   because  it  was   the  first 
ever  asked  by  them  from   Syracuse.     Our  old 
friends  or  acquaintances  also   affect  us  with  a 
similar  delicacy,  and  prove  great  restraints  on 
our  behaviour,  provided  they  have  never  seen  us 
on  any  former  occasion  guilty  of  any  turpitude, 
or  discovered  in  us  any  of  the  signs  of  vicious 
habits.     Of  all  these    descriptions  of  men   we 
stand  in  awe,  and  not  only  of  themselves,  but  of 
their  friends  and  attendants,  and  of  all  likely  to 
make  our  faults  known  to  them.     On  the  con- 
trary, there  is  not  any  regard  paid  to  those  held 
incapable  of  observation  or  judgment,  any  more 
than  to  mere  children  or  to  irrational  animals. 
Neither  do  the  same  causes  produce  sliame  in 
the  case  of  old  acquaintances  and  friends,  and  in 
that  of  persons  altogether  unknown  to  us.    With 
li'iends  and  accpiaintances,  we  are  ashamed  of 
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things   really   and  intrinsically  shameful ;  with   chap. 
mere  strangers,  the  same  emotion  is  produced   ^7^' 
by  apparent  and  conventional  evils,   by  things 
disgraceful,   not  absolutely,  in  themselves,  but 
through  the  caprices  of  fashion  or  opinion. 

It  appears  then,  in  what  circumstances  men 
must  be  placed,  in  order  to  excite  in  them  this 
passion.  First  of  all,  they  must  be  surrounded 
by  objects  of  their  regard  or  respect ;  such  are 
their  admirers,  or  those  whom  they  admire,  or 
those  by  whom  they  wish  to  be  admired ;  or 
persons  on  whom  it  depends  to  grant  them 
some  favour,  which  is  itself  a  mark  of  esteem. 
With  regard  to  all  these,  shame  will  be  excit- 
ed, especially  when  any  improper  action  is 
done  in  their  presence ;  wherefore  Cydias 
used  a  fit  topic  in  dissuading  the  unwarrantable 
usurpation  of  the  lands  of  Samos,  when  he  ex- 
horted the  Athenians  to  transport  themselves 
into  the  midst  of  a  circle,  surrounded  by  all  the 
Grecians,  who  would  not  only  hear  by  report, 
but  become  eye-witnesses  to  the  grievous  injus- 
tice which  they  meditated.  Next  to  the  circum- 
stance of  being  eye-witnesses,  the  being  in  our 
near  neighbourhood,  is  important ;  or  when 
those  of  whom  we  stand  in  awe  are  likely  to  be 
soon  apprised  of  any  baseness  committed  by  us. 
As  we  are  naturally  ashamed  of  whatever  tends 
to  lessen  us  in  the  opinion  of  admirers,  it  follows 
that  when  fallen  into  low  circumstances,  we 
should  be  particularly  unwilling  to  appear  before 
our  rivals,  competitors,  or  those  who  envied  our 
prosperity ;    for  these    also    are  admirers,  con- 
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BOOK  sidered  under  a  particular  aspect.  Shame  is 
V  -  '-,  J  excited  not  only  on  our  own  account,  but  by 
any  events  or  transactions  of  a  disgraceful  nature, 
belonging  to  our  ancestors,  our  kindred,  or  con- 
nections ;  in  a  word,  any  of  those  in  whose 
honour  w^e  feel  a  personal  interest ;  particularly 
those  whose  actions  may  be  traced,  and,  in  some 
measure,  referred  to  ourselves,  as  their  com- 
panions, advisers,  or  instructors.  In  the  midst 
of  our  equals  in  rank,  and  competitors  for  dis- 
tinction, we  are  most  alive  to  the  impressions  of 
honour  and  disgrace,  and  therefore  to  the  sense 
of  shame  ;  and  as  emulation  stimulates  us  to 
noble  exertions  which  we  would  not  otherwise 
make,  so  it  restrains  us  from  unworthy  proceed- 
ings of  which  we  might  otherwise  be  guilty. 
We  are  most  fearful  of  disgrace  in  the  presence 
of  those  with  whom  we  are  obliged  to  live  and 
associate  ;  and  to  be  thus  constantly  in  the  sight 
of  men  conscious  of  our  infamy.  When  the 
poet  Antiphon  was  ordered  to  a  shameful  death 
by  Dionysius  the  tyrant,  and  saw  those  con- 
demned to  suffer  with  him  muffling  their  faces 
with  their  cloaks,  as  they  passed  through  the 
gates  of  the  city,  he  exclaimed,  "Why  do  you 
thus  hide  yourselves?  not  one  of  the  present 
spectators  will  behold  you  to-morrow.'*  So 
much  concerning  shame,  the  discussion  of  which 
sufficiently  explains  the  nature  of  impudence, 
its  contrary. 

CHAP.       We  proceed  to  consider  the  affection  of  good 
will,  or  favour ;  towards  whom  this  affection  is 
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felt,  from  what  causes  it  proceeds,  and  what  is  CHAP, 
the  disposition  of  those  entertaining  it.  "  Let  ^  ^|^',  j 
this  gracious  disposition  then,  called  favour,  be  Of  favour 

'-^  11*1 

that  which  induces  the  man  actuated  by  it,  to  do  ^"gg^ 
acts  of  kindness  to  those  needing  his  assistance  ; 
not  that  any  advantage  may  accrue  to  himself, 
the  doer,  but  that  the  receivers  may  be  relieved 
or  benefited."  Favours  are  heightened  and 
magnified  by  the  greatness  and  urgency  of  the 
want;  by  the  greatness  and  difficulty  of  the  ex- 
ertions made  to  supply  it;  by  the  critical  moment 
of  this  supply ;  and  when  our  benefactor,  acting 
singly  and  alone,  was  the  first  to  come  forward 
and  help  us,  or  the  principal  agent  in  procuring 
for  us  any  signal  advantage.  Our  wants  arise 
from  the  appetites,  which,  while  ungratified,  are 
always  craving ;  and  from  corporal  sufferings, 
or  the  mere  apprehension  of  them  ;  for  persons 
suffering,  or  in  danger,  are  filled  with  many 
uneasy  desires.  Therefore  the  smallest  favour 
appears  great  to  beggars  and  exiles,  because 
these  are  the  most  needy.  The  seasonableness 
of  the  service  done  is  also  of  great  importance  ; 
such  was  that  of  throwing  a  wicker  basket  to  him 
who  was  attempting  to  make  his  escape  from 
jail,  in  the  Lyceium.  The  man  who  would 
oblige,  must  do  favours  like  these,  or  others 
equal  or  greater.  Having  explained  what  con- 
stitutes obligation,  and  the  circumstances  which 
heighten  it,  and  how  those  are  disposed  by  whom 
it  is  conferred  or  received,  the  pleader  can  be  at 
no  loss  to  show  when  it  has  been  really  incurred, 
and  when  in  appearance  only.    In  the  first  case, 
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BOOK  lie  will  show  that  certain  persons  were  in  a  state 
V  •  .  of  suffering,  of  want,  or  of  danger ;  and  that 
others  came  to  their  aid  in  time  of  need ;  and, 
in  the  second,  he  will  showtliat  in  the  assistance 
giv^en,  self  interest  was  the  prime  motive  ;  or 
that  the  act  of  benefit  was  casual  or  compulsory; 
or  that  instead  of  a  favour  bestowed,  it  was  only 
a  favour  returned,  whether  knowingly  or  not ; 
for  on  eitlier  supposition  there  is  a  real  ex- 
change, and  nothing  done  gratuitously.  To 
discuss  the  subject  fully,  it  must  be  traced 
through  all  the  categories,  or  contemplated 
under  all  its  aspects;  for  in  estimating  a  favour, 
much  depends  not  only  on  the  nature  of  the 
thing  itself,  but  on  its  quantity,  its  quality,  the 
time,  and  the  place.  It  is  a  sign  that  a  good 
deed  does  not  proceed  from  mere  kindness,  when 
a  much  smaller  favour  has  been  refused ;  and 
also  when  we  have  done  the  same  or  greater 
things  for  our  declared  enemies ;  and  when  the 
things  done  or  bestowed  are  of  no  use  or  value, 
and  we  know  them  to  be  such ;  for,  things  of 
this  kind  no  one  can  desire,  or  be  gratified  by 
obtaining  them.  This  much  may  suffice  con- 
cerning the  affection  of  good  w  ill  ;  and  to  show 
whether  it  has,  or  has  not,  been  really  exerted. 
We  now  proceed  to  speak  of  pity,  and  to  point 
out  what  arc  the  causes,  and  what  sorts  of  per- 
sons, respectively,  are  the  objects  and  the  sub- 
jects of  tiieir  affection. 

CHAP.       "  Let  pity  be  defined  that  uneasiness  or  pain 
VIII  .  . 

which  arises  on  beholding  destruction,  or  any 
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very  grievous  suffering  endured,  or  likely  to  be  c  H  A  P. 
soon   endured,    by  persons    undeserving   of  it,  ,  \^^^'^  j 
when  the  suffering  is  of  that  kind  to  which  our-  Pity  de- 
selves  or  those  dear  to  us  are  equally  obnoxious.'*  auctions^' 
To  constitute  pity  or  compassion,  it  is  necessary  ^f^"^  this 

1  ,         •     T    •  1       1  11  1  •       r»     1  •  definition. 

that   the   individual   actuated    by  this   reeling, 
should  not  regard  himself  as  exem.pt  from  cala- 
mity, but  exposed  to  suffer  similar  evils  to  those 
which  he  beholds.     It  follows,   therefore,  that  Persons 
pity    cannot    subsist    in    wretches    completely  TncTwho 
miserable;  because  such  have  already  endured  arenotsus- 

1  1  1      /-  1       1  -1  ceptible  of 

the  worst  that  can  beral  them ;  neither  are  this  pas- 
those  fit  subjects  of  this  affection,  who  entertain  ^^^"* 
an  overweening  conceit  of  themselves  and  of 
their  own  superior  happiness :  such  will  be  dis- 
posed to  insult  over  distress,  rather  than  to  pity 
it;  for,  in  their  vain  imaginations,  to  any  similar 
distress  they  cannot  believe  themselves  ob- 
noxious. The  persons,  on  the  contrary,  most 
apprehensive  of  suffering,  and  therefore  most 
disposed  to  compassion,  are  those  who  had  for- 
merly been  involved  in  kindred  evils,  but  who 
have  now  fortunately  escaped  from  them.  Old 
men  are  commonly  compassionate,  because  of 
their  good  sense  and  experience  ;  and  persons 
of  a  delicate  frame  and  of  timid  dispositions  ; 
and  those  of  cultivated  minds,  because  they  are 
disposed  to  reflection,  and  readily  foresee  con- 
sequences ;  in  fine,  the  fathers  of  famiUes,  and 
all  who  have  various  relations,  parents,  wives, 
children,  that  are  objects  of  their  tender  con- 
cern ;  for  in  these,  as  well  as  in  their  own  per- 
sons, they  may  be   assailed  by  calamity.     But 
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BOOK   those  actuated  by  such  emotions  as  harden  and 
V      '     .  steel    the    soul,    the  transports  of  anger,    the 
conflicts  of  animosity  and  ambition,  and  those 
elated  by  insolence  and  arrogance,  are  all  alike 
unsusceptible    of    any    tender    sympathy ;    the 
former  being  totally  engrossed  by  the  present 
passion,  and  the  latter  being  totally  blinded  to 
the  reasonable  anticipations  of  futurity.    Neither 
are  those  disposed  to  compasion,  who  stand  in 
the  opposite  extreme,  who  live  in  perpetual  fear, 
confounded  and  overwhelmed  by  the  crudest 
apprehensions  for  their  own  safety :  engrossed 
by  their  own  evils,  they  have  no  pity  to  spare 
for  those  of  others.     The  disposition  towards 
compassion  will   be   found,    therefore,    in    the 
middle   between    excessive  fear   and  excessive 
confidence :  and,  to  speak  universally,  men  sym- 
pathize with  those  afflictions,  which  they  either 
remember  to  have  severely  felt,  or  are  apprehen- 
sive of  being  doomed  to  suffer.     It  follows  also, 
from  the  definition  of  pity,  that  a  misanthrope 
must  be  devoid  of  this  sentiment ;  for  he  who 
thinks  ill  of  mankind,  cannot  deem  their  suffer- 
ings  unmerited.      Sucli    then    are    the   natural 
Causes  of    subjects    of  pity ;  and  its  causes  are  all  those 
P'^^*  physical  sufferings  that  are  destructive,  or  tend- 

ing to  destruction,  and  those  unfortunate  acci- 
dents that  carry  with  them  a  certain  magnitude 
and  weight  of  woe.  To  the  former  kind  belong 
death,  disease,  wounds,  torments,  the  infirmities 
of  old  age,  and  starving  indigence.  To  fortune 
we  ascribe  the  miserable  solitude  to  which  men 
are   reduced    from   the  partial   or  total  loss  of 
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friends  and  companions  ;  also  their  own  mon-  c  H  A  P. 
strous  deformity,  hideous  ugliness,  excessive  vYJ^^^ 
debility,  and  the  wretched  mutilation  of  their 
bodily  members ;  also  to  meet  with  great  evil 
from  the  very  quarter  from  which  they  had 
reason  to  expect  much  good ;  the  frequency  of 
this  cruel  disappointment ;  their  unseasonable 
death  at  the  very  time  when  some  great  advan- 
tage was  ready  to  accrue  to  them  ;  as  the  death 
of  poor  Diopeithes,  just  before  the  king's  pre- 
sents were  sent  to  relieve  his  wants ;  in  a  word, 
to  be  generally  unfortunate,  or,  when  any  chance 
turns  up  in  their  favour,  to  have  no  opportunity 
of  making  it  available.  Such  are  the  events  and  its  objects; 
causes  that  excite  pity ;  and  its  most  natural  ^j^  ^^^ ' 
objects  are  those  persons  with  whom  we  are 
familiarly  acquainted,  provided  they  do  not 
stand  in  too  near  a  relation  to  us ;  for  the  mis- 
fortunes of  near  relatives  are,  in  some  sort,  our 
own ;  wherefore  king  Amasis  did  not  weep, 
when  be  beheld  his  son  carried  to  execution  j 
but  the  sight  of  one  of  his  bottle  companions 
begging  alms  ^^,  drew  tears  from  his  eyes :  this 
latter  calamity  was  mournful,  but  the  former 
something  more  ;  it  extended  beyond  the  limits 
of  pity ;  for  the  severities  of  distress,  exciting 
horror,  are  incompatible  with  pity,  destructive 
of  this  sentiment,  and  if  long  dwelt  on,  would 
injure  our  own  cause,  and  profit  that  of  our 

"  Herodotus  in  Thalia.     But  Herodotus  tells  the  story,  not  of 
Amasis,  but  of  his  son,  Psammenitus. 
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BOOK  adversary.'-  Yet  those  great  and  extraordinary 
evils  which,  actually  present,  would  overwhelm 
the  mind  with  consternation,  may  excite  com- 
passion when  viewed  from  a  certain  distance, 
and  contemplated  in  the  fancy.  Sympathy 
is  most  naturally  felt  towards  individuals 
most  resembling  ourselves ;  our  equals  in  age, 
education,  morals,  dignity,  and  those  of  the 
same  nation  or  blood ;  for  the  evils  that  have 
happened  to  persons  similarly  circumstanced, 
are  the  most  likely  to  fall  on  ourselves ;  and  it 
may  be  held  a  general  rule,  that  the  sufferings 
apprehended  in  our  own  persons,  will  always  be 
the  surest  to  excite  our  compassion.  Since 
calamitous  events  near  at  hand,  operate  on  us 
more  powerfully  than  those  that  have  happened, 
or  are  expected  to  happen  at  a  time  very  remote 
from  the  present,  it  is  necessary  to  excite  pity 
in  tragedy,  that  its  characters  be  faithfully  ex- 
hibited in  their  persons,  their  dress,  their  voice, 
and  every  circumstance  of  imitation.  This  will 
give  to  their  misfortunes  that  energy  which  is 
essential  to  interest;  it  will  place  the  sad  events 
before  our  eyes,  or  bring  them  near  to  the 
present  moment.  In  the  same  manner,  the 
disasters  of  real  life  are  affecting  in  proportion 
to  their  proximity,  and  to  the  variety  and  bright- 
ness of  the  signs  or  associations  by  which  they 
are  expressed  :   such  are  the  bloody  garments  of 


'■^  Horrible  and  monstrous  events  repel  sympathy  ;  the  mind  turns 
from  them  with  disgust  and  incredulity. 
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the  deceased,  his  last  actions  and  parting  words,  chap. 
especially  when  these  words  and  actions  have  ,  J^^^'  j 
marked  the  man  of  virtue  :  for  here  all  circum- 
stances concur  to  excite  and  heighten  pity ;  the 
nearness  of  time  and  place,  the  unworthy  fate  of 
the  sufferer,  and  the  sad  catastrophe  strongly 
impressed  on  our  senses. 

The  passion  most  opposite  to  pity,  is  that  of  cHAP. 
indignation  ;  for  those  most  disposed  to  grieve  '^j 

at  undeserved    misfortunes,    are  also  the   most  Indigna- 
likely  to  be  provoked  by  unmerited  prosperity,  ^^^y^ 
Both  dispositions  flow  from  the  same  virtuous 
characters,  and  the  same  love  of  justice;  for  it 
is  right  to  sympathise  with  good  men  in  afflic- 
tion ;  it  is  right  also,  to  feel  displeasure  and  sor- 
row   at   the   prosperity   of  the  worthless;     all 
unworthy  treatment  is  injustice,  and  grievous  to 
good  men;  wherefore  indignation  is  ascribed  to 
the  gods.     Envy  also,   as  akin  to  indignation, 
should  seem  to  stand  in  opposition  to  pity  ;  for 
envy  is  an  uneasy  emotion  at  the  sight  of  happi- 
ness in  others :    but  these  others   are  not  the 
worthless  only,  but  rather  persons  resembling 
ourselves  ;  our  competitors  and  equals.  In  both 
envy  and  indignation,  the  pain  indeed  proceeds 
solely  from  contemplating  the  good  of  others, 
and  bears  not  the  least  reference  to  our  own ; 
for  uneasiness  at  the  good  of  others,  as  tending 
to  produce  any  mischief  to  ourselves,  creates  the 
passion  of  fear,  not  indignation  or   envy.     To 
these  uneasy  emotions,  there  are  analogous  and 
pleasant  ones,  naturally  arising  in  contrary  cir- 

u  2 
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BOOK   cumstances.       He   who    grieves    at    beholding 
.  _"•  _ .   virtue  in  distress,    will  naturally  rejoice  at  the 
well-merited  sufferings  of  the  villain,  or  at  least 
view  them  unaffected  :  the  assassin  and  parricide 
cannot  be  objects  of  sympathy ;  no  good  man, 
at  least,  will  be  sorry  when  they  meet  with   a 
punishment    suitable  to    their  deserts;  for    the 
same  reason,  that  he   delights  in  the  rewards  of 
distinguished   merit ;  both   sentiments  are  just, 
and  congenial  to  virtuous  minds,  who  must  ne- 
cessarily expect  that  the  same  good  consequences 
resulting  to  men  who  resemble  them,  will  be 
likely  to  happen  to  themselves.       The  contrary 
feelings,  again,  belong  to  men  of  contrary  cha- 
racters ;  for  the   same  persons  who  pine   with 
envy  at  their  neighbour's  prosperity,  take  a  ma- 
lignant pleasure  in  any   evil  that  befals  him  ; 
since,  generally,  that  of  which  the  presence  or 
the  existence  gives  pain,  the  absence  or  the  re- 
moval must,  of  necessity,  afford  pleasure.       Yet 
these   sentiments,    whether  they  proceed  from 
envy  or   indignation,    things   very   different  in 
themselves,  are  adverse  to  compassion,   and  re- 
pel the  natural  current  of  sympathy.     We  now 
proceed  to  examine  them  more  distinctly,  begin- 
ning with  indignation,   and  pointing  out  what 
are  its  causes,  and  who,  respectively,  are  its  sub- 
jects and  its  objects. 
Of  indig-         Indignation,  then,  proceeds  from  the  contem- 
more  parti-  plation  of  Unmerited  prosperity ;  all  sorts  of  good 
cuiariy;  its  thinffs  do  not,  therefore,  rouse  this  passion.   It  is 

causes  sub— 

jects,  and    HOt  provokcd  by  a  superiority  in  justice,  in  man- 
objects,       hood,  or  any  other  virtue ;  no  more  than  pity  is  ex- 
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cited  through  defect  in  those  glorious  advantages.  CHAP. 
But  the  causes  that  create  indignation  are  ^^* 
wealth,  power,  and  such  other  advantages,  as 
good  men  are  the  most  worthy  to  enjoy.  Neither 
is  indignation  provoked  by  those  advantages 
which  are  deemed  the  gifts  of  nature  ;  nobility 
of  extraction,  personal  charms,  and  other  dis- 
tinctions of  a  similar  kind.^^  And  since  that 
which  is  derived  from  high  antiquity,  and  which 
has  been  uninterruptedly  held  and  enjoyed  for  a 
long  course  of  time,  approaches,  by  its  stability, 
to  what  is  natural,  it  follows  that  superfluous 
opulence  in  an  upstart  is  far  more  offensive  than 
in  men  of  ancient  nobilitv  ;  the  same  holds  of 
honours  and  offices,  the  wide  circle  of  our  friends 
and  dependants,  the  flourishing  state  of  our 
family,  and  in  short  any  gift  of  fortune  suddenly 
obtained,  and  any  advantageous  consequences 
following  in  its  train.  If  men  complain,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  honours  of  free  states  should  be 
measured  by  opulence,  and  that  citizens  should 
rise  in  dignity  as  they  increase  in  wealth,  these 
complaints  will  seem  to  proceed  from  a  more 
just  indignation  when  the  riches,  entitling  to 
magistracy,  have  been  recently  acquired.  The 
reason  is,  that  men  of  old  hereditary  wealth 
appear  to  enjoy  only  what  naturally  belongs  to 
them  \  and  the  new  favourites  of  fortune  to  be 
usurpers  of  more  than  their  due  ;  for  that  which 
has  continued  always,  or  very  long,  in  the  same 
situation,  will  appear  to  be  in  its  right  and  pro- 

1^  Strength,  health,  &c. 
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BOOK  per  place  ;  a  certain  fitness  resulting  from  long 
"•_^ .  continuance,  as  truth  pre-eminently  belongs  to 
things  constant  and  invariable.  There  being 
various  kinds  of  goods  and  various  merits  of  men, 
the  former  are  not  to  be  distributed  promiscu- 
ously, but  according  to  the  relations  which  they 
bear  to  the  distinctive  characters  of  those  on 
whom  they  are  bestowed.  Propriety  requires 
that  a  magnificent  suit  of  armour  should  be 
presented  to  a  gallant  officer,  not  to  an  upright 
judge  ;  splendid  alliances  in  marriage  belong 
rather  to  persons  of  high  birth,  than  to  those 
conspicuous  for  riches  recently  acquired ;  and 
a  certain  displeasure  is  occasioned  when  the 
distribution  is  not  made  according  to  this  analogy 
and  fitness.  A  similar  displeasure  takes  place 
when  inferiors  venture  to  contend  with  those 
far  above  them,  especially  when  they  are  both 
candidates  for  fame  in  the  same  line.  Whence 
Jupiter,  in  his  indignation,  withholds  an  ordinary 
warrior  from  combating  the  greater  Ajax.  Yet, 
amidst  the  widest  difference  of  pursuits,  unequal 
competitions  prove  offensive  ;  as  that  the  skilful 
musician  should  arrogate  the  regard  due  to  dis- 
tinguished integrity,  virtue  being  incomparably 
more  valuable  than  mere  talent.  Such,  then,  are 
the  causes  and  the  objects  of  indignation  ;  and 
the  individuals  most  susceptible  of  it,  are  those 
who,  being  worthy  of  great  things,  find  them- 
selves, in  regard  to  such  things,  outdone  or 
rivalled  by  persons  of  no  estimation.  It  appears 
the  height  of  injustice  that  equal  rewards  should 
fall    to    the    share    of    such    unequal    deserts. 
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Secondly,  all  good  and  able  men  ;  for  these  are    g  H  AP. 
most  capable  of  appreciating  the  comparative  y  1^'_ 
value  of  characters,  and  most  hurt  at  beholding 
the  unequal  retributions  that  are  made  to  them. 
Thirdly,  men  of  lofty  ambition,  who  ardently 
desire  and  covet  employments  and  offices  actu- 
ally lodged  in  very  incompetent  hands ;  and  all 
who  see  in  such  hands  those  things  of  which 
they  deem  themselves  richly  deserving.    Where- 
fore, worthlessness,  poor-spiritedness,  and  mean- 
ness,   are   incompatible  with    indignation ;    for 
men  degraded  by  such  vices  cannot  reasonably 
aspire  to  preferments  or   honours.     From  the 
account  above  given  of  these  passions,  we  may 
easily  perceive  the  nature  of  the  contrary  emo- 
tions ;  at  what   sort   of  misfortunes  we   rather 
rejoice  than   are   sorrowful  ;  and  what  sort  of 
persons  we  are  not  disposed  to  compassionate. 
Whence  we  may  infer  the  proper  means  of  pro- 
ducing this  indifference  in  the  judges,  and  of 
intercepting  their  compassion  when  claimed  for 
individuals  wholly  unworthy  of  it. 

What  are  the  causes  of  envy,  and  who  are  CHAP, 
its  objects  and  its  subjects,  will  in  like  manner  ,  _  ^'  ^  j 
appear,  *'  if  envy  be  defined  the  pain  arising  from  Envy  de- 
any  conspicuous  advantages  in  our  equals,  and  auctions ' 
that  pain   derived  entirely  from  the  contempla-  from  this 

....  .      *^        .  ,  ,  ^\  definition. 

tion  or  their  prosperity,  without  the  smallest 
reference  to  our  own  personal  interest."  To 
be  actuated  by  this  passion,  it  is  necessary  there- 
fore to  have  equals,  or  those  deemed  such  5  per- 
sons with  whom  we  compare  ourselves,  and  with 
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BOOK    wliose  circumstances  we  naturally  compare  our 

}^^ ,  own.  Such  are  those  of  the  same  nation,  blood, 

age,  pursuits,  reputation,  or  fortune.  These  are 
the  objects  of  envy ;  and  the  persons  most  dis- 
posed to  feel  tliis  uneasy  passion  are  the  pam- 
pered children  of  fortune,  those  who  fall  short, 
by  a  very  little  only,  of  having  reached  the 
utmost  height  of  external  prosperity :  those 
also  whose  great  actions  being  crowned  with 
signal  and  most  fortunate  success,  have  inspired 
them  with  such  a  fond  conceit  of  their  own  ex- 
elusive  felicity,  that  the  gain  or  the  glory  of 
others  appears  to  be  an  usurpation  on  their  own 
exclusive  prerogatives ;  and  those  also  who  have 
attained  general  and  highly  distinguished  ho- 
nours, and  are  looked  on  by  the  world  as  finished 
models  of  wisdom  and  happiness :  the  ambitious 
also  are  peculiarly  disposed  to  envy,  and  those 
who  court  fame  in  arts  and  sciences;  in  a  word, 
all  who  seek  consideration  and  importance  from 
the  possession  of  certain  objects,  and  their  su- 
periority in  certain  pursuits,  will  be  liable,  with 
regard  to  such  objects  and  pursuits  in  particular, 
to  the  stimulations  of  envy  :  but  in  narrow 
minds,  and  dastardly  characters,  all  things  and 
all  persons  may  occasion  this  uneasy  passion,  be- 
cause, compared  with  their  own  little  souls, 
every  thing  will  appear  to  be  great.  The 
sources  of  envy,  then,  are  all  those  advantages  for 
which  men  are  competitors,  and  all  those  pieces 
of  good  fortune  in  which  they  are  inclined 
boastfully  to  rejoice  ;  events  which  they  have 
long  desired  eagerly  for  themselves,  and  objects 
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to  which  they  think  themselves  particularly  en-    CHAP, 
titled  ;  things  in  which  they  surpass  by  a  small   ^  ,-  'j 
difference,  or  by  a  small  difference  are  surpassed, 
being  in  both   cases,  within  a  hair-breadth  of 
their  competitors.     The  objects  of  envy,  again,     ^ 
must  be   always    characterised   by  nearness  in 
time,  place,  age,  reputation  ;  in  short  by  some 
sort   of    propinquity ;  whence  ^schylus    says, 
"  kindred  knows  well  the  pangs  of  envy."    As 
envy  implies  competition,   so  does  competition 
nearness  :  we  cannot  be  competitors  with  those 
who  have  left  the  world,  much  less  with  those 
who  ceased   to  live    thousands   of   years    ago. 
Distance  of  place  operates  like  distance  of  time: 
we  think  not  of  competition  with  those  beyond 
the  pillars  of  Hercules ;  nor  with  those  greatly 
removed  from  us  by  the  superiority  or  the  in- 
feriority of  their   merits ;    nor   on    account   of 
things  that  are  greatly  above,  or  greatly  beneath, 
ourselves  and  our  expectations.    But  we  have 
competition  and  envy  with  individuals  attached 
to  the  same  object,  or   dedicated   to  the  same 
pursuits  ;  whence  the  proverb, — 

"  Potters  hate  potters  j  bards  envy  the  bard: — " 

and  with  those  who  obtain  with  facility,  what  we 
ourselves  have  obtained  with  difficulty,  or,  after 
much  labour,  missed :  and  with  those  from  whose 
acquisitions  and  successes  a  certain  disgrace  is 
reflected  on  ourselves,  since  they  have  succeeded 
in  what  we  have  failed,  though  in  no  respect 
our  superiors  ;  so  that  the  failure  being  entirely 
our  own  fault,  will  be  peculiarly  mortifying : 


v.. 
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BOOK  and  with  those  who  acquire   and  enjoy  advan- 

V  ._  ^  '_^  I  tages  that  appear  to  be  our  due,  or  of  which  we 

were  once  in  possession  ;  therefore  the  old  are 
envious  of  the  young  :  and  with  those  who  have 
gained  at  little  cost,  that  which  we  could  obtain 
only  at  a  vast  expense.  Since,  then,  all  these 
causes  and  occurrences  give  pain  to  the  envious, 
it  is  plain  that  the  contrary  causes  and  occur- 
rences will  give  them  pleasure.  By  the  former 
the  uneasy  passion  is  excited,  by  the  latter  it  is 
gratified  ;  so  that  if  the  party  who  solicits  com- 
passion, or  any  other  favour,  be  shown  to  stand 
in  such  a  relation  to  his  judges,  that  they  ought 
to  be  rather  gratified  than  pained  by  his  misfor- 
tunes, it  will  not  be  easy  for  him  to  succeed  in 
his  request. 

CHAP.       The  causes  and  objects  of  emulation,  and  the 

V  ,  \  ,  persons  most  likely  to  be  moved  by  it,  will 
Emulation  easily  be  made  apparent,  "if  we  define  emulation 
its  causes,  to  be  the  pain  felt  at  seeing  distinctions  of  an 
subjects,      honourable  kind,  and  which  appear  to  have  been 

andobjects.  .  •        i  i  i  ii 

Within  our  reach,  attained  by  those  naturally  our 
equals  \  and  not  because  they  have  gained  such 
honours,  but  only  because  we  do  not  partake  in 
them."  Emulation,  therefore,  is  a  laudable  af- 
fection, and  flowing  from  a  virtuous  character ; 
whereas,  envy  is  bad  in  itself,  and  proceeds  from 
a  bad  source  :  the  former  animates  our  exertions 
to  merit  the  same  advantages  which  others  have 
obtained  ;  the  latter  inspires  no  such  ardour, 
but  makes  the  envious  brood,  in  sullen  sorrow 
over  the  hated  joys  of  their  neighbours.     Emu- 
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lation,  besides,  always  implies  a  certain  sense  of  chap. 
worthiness :  men  "actuated  by  it"  must  deem  their  ^  _^^\ 
powers  commensurate  to  the  honours  and  ad- 
vantages which  they  are  emulous  to  acquire  ; 
since  it  is  impossible  to  aim  at  things  of  which 
our   consciousness   tells    us  we   are  totally  un- 
worthy, and  which  plainly  appear  to  be  beyond 
our  reach.      The   young  and  the  high-minded 
are  easily  roused  to  emulation,  as  well  as  those 
abounding  in  such   goods  of  fortune  as  com- 
monly fall  to  the  share  of  the  deserving ;  power, 
wealth,     authority,     troops    of    friends^'*,     and 
others   of  the    same   kind  5    for    these,    being 
the  signs  and  indications  of  a  respectable  cha- 
racter,   inspire   with    a    sense   of  worth    those 
actually  possessed   of  them,     and    make    them 
ambitious   to   maintain    or   augment    their   re- 
spective advantages  ;  and  all    who  stand   high 
in  public  estimation,  themselves,  their  ancestors, 
relatives,  friends,  nation  or  commonwealth  ;  the 
fame  which  they  enjoy  is  their  own,   and  they 
will  strive,   also,   to  appropriate   the    estimable 
qualities  by  which  it  was  procured,  and  to  sur- 
pass others  in  the  display  of  them.     Since  emu- 
lation is  excited  by  things  good  and  honourable, 
it  is  plain  that  among  these  the  first  rank  is  due 
to  the  virtues  which  benefit  and  improve  man- 
kind, for  all   are   naturally  inclined  to  honour 
their  benefactors  ;  those  advantages  come  next 
which    naturally  diffuse  themselves,  communi- 
cating to  all  around,  profit  or  pleasure  j  where- 
in no\v(l>i\ia. 
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BOOK  fore  wealth  and  beauty  take  precedence  of 
V  -  \  ^  health,  a  thing  intrinsically  more  valuable,  but 
whose  enjoyment  is  confined  to  the  possessor. 
It  is  plain,  also,  who  are  the  proper  objects  of 
emulation  ;  those,  doubtless,  who  appear  to  be 
endowed  with  any  of  the  above  mentioned  com- 
mendable qualities,  or  highly  admired  posses- 
sions :  with  manhood,  wisdom,  or  authority  ;  for 
the  archons  or  magistrates  have  it  in  their 
power  to  benefit  many  :  to  the  same  class  be- 
long generals,  orators,  and  ail  individuals  of 
distinguished  abilities  ;  and  those,  also,  who  have 
many  rivals,  many  friends,  many  admirers  ;  whom 
we  ourselves  greatly  admire,  and  whose  praises 
have  been  celebrated  by  historians  and  by 
poets.  The  contrary  qualities,  and  the  persons 
degraded  by  them,  are  the  causes  and  the  objects 
of  disdain  ;  for  disdain  is  contrary  to  emulation  ; 
and  whoever  is  disposed  to  emulate  ^^  one  set  of 
persons  or  qualities,  will  be  disposed,  of  course, 
to  disdain  their  opposites :  wherefore  the  man 
emulous  of  virtue,  will  scorn  the  mere  child  of 
fortune,  whose  external  advantages  are  unac-. 
companied  by  any  real  intrinsic  worth.  So 
much  concerning  the  means  of  either  exciting 
or  appeasing  the  passions,  the  management  of 
which  constitutes  a  main  point  in  the  art  of  per- 
suasion. 

CHAP.       The  manners  and  character  of  men  depend 

XII  •  • 

V         '  y  on  their  passions,  habits,  ages,  and  the  circum- 

Transition  stances  of  ffood   or  bad  fortune  in  which  they 

to  the  cha-  ^ 

'i  He  adds,  "  or  to  be  cmulnted  by." 
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are  placed.     This  is  the  subject  to  which  we    c  H  A  P. 
now  proceed.     By  the  passions,  I  mean  anger,   k  ^^  '  _j 
the  love  of  pleasure,  and  all  such  emotions  and  racters  of 
affections    as    were  just    now    considered :    to  p"entoto^n 
the   habits  belong;   all  those  virtues  and   vices  ^he  dr- 
on   which  we   formerly  discoursed,   explaining  of  age  and 
the  various   purposes   at  which  they  aim,  and  ^'°'*^""®' 
the  various  trains  of  action  which  they  respect- 
ively produce.      The    different  ages  are  youth, 
manhood,  and  the  declining  stage  of  life  ;  the 
circumstances  of  fortune  are  high  birth,  wealth, 
power,  and  their  contraries ;  in  short,  all  things 
comprehended   under  the  names  of  good  and 
bad  fortune.     To  explain,   therefore,  what  still  Character- 

^     ,  .,  .  .  ,  ,  ,     ,  istics  of  the 

remains  oi  the  subject,  it  may  be  observed  that  young, 
youth  is  naturally  obnoxious  to  all  those  pas- 
sions which  originate  in  the  love  of  pleasure ; 
with  these  it  abounds,  hurrying  to  the  grati- 
fication of  them  through  every  obstacle,  and  too 
often  indulging  in  them  to  the  most  profligate 
excess.  Yet  the  appetites  of  youth  are  variable 
in  the  extreme  ;  easily  excited  and  speedily  sa- 
tiated ;  the  movements  of  their  desire  are  vehe- 
ment, but  the  commotion  does  not  last ;  their 
volitions  are  keen,  not  strong ;  they  are  as  ca- 
pricious as  the  cravings  of  sickness.  To  the 
emotions  which  take  their  rise  in  anger,  youth 
is  also  peculiarly  prone.  They  are  easily  pro- 
voked, and  liable  to  such  sudden  gusts  of  pas- 
sion as  completely  overpower  and  overset  them. 
They  cannot  brook  the  shadow  of  disgrace,  nor 
the  slightest  sign  of  injustice  :  they  love  honour, 
and  still  more  victory,  for  victory  is  superiority, 
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BOOK  in  which,  of  all  things,  tliey  most  delight. 
Money,  again,  is  their  least  concern ;  about  this 
they  are  exceedingly  ^careless,  because,  as  Pit- 
tacus  said  to  Amphiaraeus,  time  has  not  taught 
them  its  indispensable  use.  They  are  not  ill- 
natured,  but  the  contrary,  being  as  yet  unex- 
perienced in  human  pravity :  they  are  credu- 
lous, because  deception  has  not  been  often 
practised  on  them.  They  are  intoxicated 
with  high  expectations  of  enjoyment ;  for,  in 
them,  the  fervour  of  youth  operates  like  the 
warmth  of  wine  ;  and  they  have  not  been  so- 
bered under  the  trials  of  adversity.  Their  life, 
indeed,  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  fond  hopes,  for 
hope  has  a  reference  to  the  future,  as  memory  has 
to  the  past  ;  and  with  them  the  past  is  thought 
to  bear  so  small  a  proportion  to  the  future,  that 
it  is  quite  banished  from  the  fancy.  For  this 
reason,  that  they  hope  easily,  it  is  very  easy  to 
deceive  them  ;  and  from  their  propensity  to 
hope,  joined  to  their  natural  irascibility,  they 
are  of  course  courageous,  for  anger  expels  the 
fear  of  danger,  and  hope  inspires  the  confidence 
of  victory.  In  their  ordinary  behaviour  they 
are,  however,  timid  and  bashful,  with  a  keen 
sense  of  propriety,  and  anxious  fear  of  disgrace  ; 
for  being  disciplined  by  the  laws  only,  which  it 
is  their  glory  to  obey,  they  suspect  not  any 
principles  of  action  more  general  or  more  lofty ; 
they  know  nothing  of  that  science  which  would 
supersede  the  laws,  or  of  that  sophistry  which 
would  elude  their  force.  They  are  high-minded, 
as  not  being  yet  humbled  by  many  adverse  acci- 
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dents.  The  lofty  opinion  of  ourselves  engen-  chap. 
ders  magnanimity  ;  and  this  opinion  naturally 
accompanies  youthful  fervor  and  sanguine  hopes. 
Their  principal  aim  is  not  utility,  but  honour  : 
they  are  governed  rather  by  sentiment  than  by 
reason  ;  utility  being  the  province  of  reason 
solely,  but  the  honour  and  beauty  of  moral 
action  requiring  also  sentiments  and  feelings 
disciplined  by  right  practice  into  virtue.  Youth 
is  more  associating,  and  more  disposed  to  friend- 
ship, than  the  other  stages  of  life ;  because  it 
takes  greater  delight  in  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances, selected  and  preferred,  like  all  the 
other  objects  of  its  choice,  from  motives  of 
pleasure,  rather  than  views  of  interest.  The 
sage  advice  of  Chilon  ^^  is  what  the  young 
most  disregard  and  scorn  ;  for  they  are  always 
in  extremes  ;  they  love  to  excess,  they  hate  to 
excess  ;  in  nothing  do  they  know  moderation. 
From  this  principle  flows  undue  confidence  in 
their  opinions,  and  extravagant  boldness  in  main- 
taining them  ;  an  intrepidity  of  talk,  and  a  vehe- 
mence of  assertion,  as  if  they  deemed  their  own 
knowledge  infallible.  The  injuries  done  by  the 
young  are  committed  rather  through  wanton 
insult,  than  deliberate  malice  :  to  affront,  not  to 
afflict,  is  their  aim  ;  for  they  are  very  suscep- 
tible of  pity,  in  consequence  of  too  favourable 
an  opinion  of  mankind,  of  whose  honour  and 
honesty,  estimating  them  by  their  own,  they 
think   too   highly,  and  are  therefore  prone  to 

*^  MtjScj/  wyav.    Ne  quid  nimis. 
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BOOK  commiserate  sufferings  wliich  they  take  to  be 
<.  _  '  .  unmerited.  The  young,  lastly,  are  disposed  to 
gaiety  and  laughter,  and  qualified  for  that  sport- 
ive and  chastised  pleasantry,  which  is  raillery 
void  of  contumely.  Such  are  the  characteristics 
of  the  young. 

CHAP.  The  old,  and  those  past  the  vigour  of  life,  are 
V  -^  '_  J  characterised  by  qualities  that  are  most  of  them 
Character-  ^^g  direct  Contraries  of  those   just  enumerated. 

isticsofthe    _.         ,  /-     1     •      1  1.  1        .  1 

old.  In   the  course  or  their  long  lives,  having  been 

often  deceived,  and  often  disappointed,  and 
being  sensible  of  innumerable  errors  on  their 
own  part,  and  that  most  affairs  have  but  un- 
profitable issues,  they  affirm  nothing  with  full 
confidence ;  all  their  proceedings  are  wanting 
in  energy  ;  **  they  think  such  is  the  case,  or  that 
such  will  be  the  result,"  but  they  know  nothing  for 
certain  ;  a  "perhaps,"  or  *'it  may  be,"  is  always 
in  their  mouths  ;  ever  hesitating  and  doubtful, 
in  none  of  their  opinions  are  they  firm  and  con- 
stant. Old  persons  are  also  liable  to  the  re- 
proach of  malignity  ;  for  malignity  views  all 
things  on  the  most  unfavourable  side  :  they  are 
prone  to  suspicion  and  distrust ;  and  they  are 
distrustful,  because  of  experienced  treachery. 
They  are  not  warm  in  their  love,  nor  bitter  in 
their  hatred,  but  very  moderate  in  both  affec- 
tions ;  obeying  the  maxims  of  Bias,  who  advises 
to  live  with  friends,  as  with  those  likely,  at  some 
future  time,  to  become  enemies  ;  and  with  ene- 
mies, as  with  those  likely,  at  some  future  time, 
to  become  friends.     They  are   lowly  and  little 
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minded,  being  humbled  and  broken   down  by   CHAP, 
the  cross  accidents  of  life  :  they  are  not  desirous 
of  things    contributing   to   grandeur   and   pre- 
eminence, but   of  those   necessary   or  useful ; 
on  which  account  they  are   parsimonious,    for 
money  is  a  thing  very  needful ;  and  they  know 
both  the   difficulty  with  which  it  is  commonly 
to    be   acquired,    and    the   great   facility   with 
which  it  always  may  be  lost.     They  are  fearful, 
and   given  to  anticipate  all  kinds  of  evil ;  for 
their   temperament   is    the   reverse   of  that  of 
youth  ;  the  one  cold,  the  other  warm  5  and  the 
coldness  of  age  prepares  the  way  for  timidity, 
which  is  in  itself  an  actual  chilling  of  the  inward 
frame.     As  they  advance  in  age,  their  love  of 
life  grows  stronger,  for  our  desire  of  good  things 
is  heightened,  when  they  are  ready  to  leave  us ; 
and  we    are  all  most  desirous  to  retain  that  of 
which  we  have  but  little  to  spare.    Old  persons, 
also,  are  selfish  ;  for   selfishness   is   a   kind  of 
pusillanimity ;  and  because  of  selfishness,  their 
actions    are    governed    rather   by    utility  than 
by   virtue ;    for   utility   bears   a   reference     to 
what  is  supposed  to  be  our  own  particular  good  ; 
virtue,  to  what  is  good,  absolutely  and  univer- 
sally.    They  are  not  very  sensible  to  shame,  but 
rather  the  contrary,  because  their  actions  being 
ruled  more  by  interest  than  by  honour,  they  are 
careless  of  appearances.     They  are  not  easily 
flattered  by  hope,  because  of  their  experience 
that  most  human  affairs  are  either  bad  in  them- 
selves,   or   bad   in  their  issues ;    and  also    be- 
cause of  their  timidity.     Their  thoughts,    little 
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BOOK   occupied   in  expectancy,  consist    chiefly  in  re- 
collections ;    the   time    to    come    is    short,    the 
time   past   is    long ;  hope    respects   the  future, 
memory  the  past ;  and  this  is  the  cause  of  that 
talkativeness  with  whicli  the  old  are  reproached  ; 
they  are  delighted  with  the  revival  of  past  scenes, 
and  are  never  tired  with  recalling  and  recording 
them.     Of  their    passions,   those  originating  in 
anger  are  rather  sharp   than  strong ;  and  those 
originating  in    pleasure   have  either  ceased,  or 
become  very  moderate,  giving  them   but  little 
molestation  ;  but  gain  is  their  anxious  pursuit, 
so  that  they  pass  for  wise  and  temperate,  al- 
though  they  have  only  emancipated  themselves 
from  appetite,    to   become    slaves   to  interest : 
their  actions  are,   therefore,   governed  more  by 
reason  than  by  sentiment ;  for  reason  alone  suf- 
fices to    point   out  what   is    useful,  but   moral 
feeling  must  concur  in  teaching  what  is  praise- 
worthy and    honourable.     The   injuries  of  the 
old,   aim  rather  at  positive  harm,  than  at  mere 
opposition,    or  affront ;  for   they  are  not  com- 
mitted insolently,  to   display  their  own  superi- 
ority.    Old  men  are  very  susceptible   of  pity, 
not,  however,  for    the    same   reason  that    this 
passion  operates  powerfully  on  the  young.     In 
the  latter,  pity  springs  from  philanthropy  ;  in  tlie 
old,  it  proceeds  from   w^eakness.     They  cannot 
behold    sufferings    in    others,   without    thinking 
that  the  same,  or  greater,  are   ready  to  fall  on 
themselves  ;  and  this  tendency  to  make  the  case 
their  own,  necessarily  excites  their  compassion  : 
from  which  propensity  they  are  prone  to  melan- 
choly   and   complaint,  rather    than    to  joy  and 
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merriment,  a  disposition  contrary  to  that  be-  CHAP, 
longing  to  youth.  Such  then  are  the  charac-  ^  1^ 
teristics  of  youth  and  old  age  ;  so  that,  as  all 
are  inclined  to  love  those  resembling  themselves, 
and  to  approve  sentiments  agreeing  with  their 
own,  it  is  plain  by  what  means  both  our  dis- 
courses and  ourselves  may  be  rendered  accept- 
able to  our  audience. 

Of  men  in  the  prime  of  life,   the  character  chap. 
holds  a  middle  place  between  the  extremes  just  ,  ^|^'  i 
described.     Their  courage  will  not  swell  to  au-  Character- 
dacity,  nor  their  caution   sink  into  cowardice,  prime  of^^ 
They  will  hit  the  point  of  propriety,  avoiding  ^^^"^• 
excesses  and  deviations  on  either  side  ;  neither 
giving  their  confidence   to  all,  nor  distrusting 
all ;  not  guided  by  honour  solely,   nor  solely  by 
interest ;  observing  a  due  mean  between  nig- 
gardliness and  extravagance.     The  same  manly 
temperament  will  prevail  throughout,  and  regu- 
late all  the  angry  passions,  as  well  as  all  those  origi- 
nating in  the  love  of  pleasure.   In  youth  and  in  old 
age,  these  different  sets  of  passions  respectively 
prevail,  to  the  mutual  exclusion  of  each  other. 
Youth  boils  over  with  courage,  but  is  deficient  in 
temperance  ;  old  age  is  temperate  with  regard 
to  pleasure,  but  is  wanting  in  boldness  to  face 
danger  ;  whereas,  the  full  meridian  of  life  unites 
moderation  with  manhood,  and  is   sedate,   not 
spiritless.     It  thus  enjoys  the  advantages  of  the 
other  two  periods,  exempt  from  the  imperfections 
of  either.     The  body  is  in  its  prime  from  thirty, 

to  thirty-five  years  complete  :  the  mind  retains 
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BOOK  its  utmost  vigour  to  forty-nine.    This  miicli  may 
suffice  concerning  the  manners  appropriate  to  the 


different  ages. 


CHAP. 

XV. 


Character- 
istics of 
high  birth. 


Noble  qua- 
lities are 
found  to 
degenerate 
in  different 
ways  in 
different 
families. 


Let  us  now  examine  the  difference,  scarcely 
less  remarkable,  occasioned  by  the  distinctions 
of  rank  and  fortune.  In  men  of  high  birtli,  we 
may  commonly  remark  an  inordinate  ambition, 
and  love  of  honour  :  for  it  is  natural  to  all 
eminently  possessed  of  any  special  advantages, 
to  entertain  the  desire  of  multiplying  and  aug- 
menting them.  High  birth  is  the  accumulated 
honour  of  ancestry,  which  their  descendants  are 
ambitious  of  piling  up  to  greater  heights  :  the 
further  back  it  extends,  nobility  is  deemed  the 
more  illustrious,  so  that  the  old  nobles  are  often 
filled  with  contempt  for  men  resembling  those 
with  whom  their  own  honours  began.  Noble 
birth  is  a  thing  altogether  different  from  genuine 
native  nobility  of  character.  The  former  rests 
solely  on  the  glory  of  our  ancestors  ;  the  latter 
is  our  own  work,  when,  by  upholding  that  glory, 
we  have  rendered  it  appropriate  and  personal. 
This,  indeed,  seldom  happens ;  for  noble  races 
are  exhausted,  like  luxuriant  soils.  During  a 
certain  time,  the  sons  will  emulate,  perhaps  sur- 
pass, the  virtues  of  their  fathers  ;  but  at  length 
the  current  of  honour  dries  up,  or  is  turned  back  ; 
and  families  decline,  fall,  and  sink  from  one 
degree  of  degeneracy  into  another  still  deeper. 
Of  those  most  distinguished  by  spirit,  fire,  and 
energy,  the  posterity  often  degenerates  into 
madmen.     Of  those  conspicuous  for  prudence, 
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wisdom,  and  great  steadiness  of  mind,  the  pos-  CHAP, 
terity  often  degenerates  into  fools.  This  is  y  J^^ ' 
exemplified  in  the  families  of  Alcibiades  and 
of  Dionysius  the  Elder,  both  disgraced  in  their 
descendants  by  the  most  frantic  proceedings ; 
whereas  the  descendants  of  Cimon,  of  Pericles, 
and  of  Socrates,  are  degraded,  not  less  no- 
toriously, by  their  stupid  insensibility,  and 
lethargic  dullness. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive,  at  the  first  glance,  the  c hap. 
manners  resulting  from  a  condition  of  great  y  ^ ^ 
opulence.     The  rich  are  prone  to  ostentation  ciwac- 

tcristics  ot 

and  insolence,  and  these  vices  are  naturally  en-  the  rich. 
gendered  by  their  wealth  itself;  for,  as  money 
is  held  to  be  the  general  measure  of  value,  it 
appears  as  if  all  advantages  were  to  be  purchased 
and  procured  by  it.  They  are  also  luxurious, 
both  from  ostentation,  and  from  the  habits  of 
self-indulgence,  which  their  opulence  has  cre- 
ated. Continually  occupied  in  the  use  or  abuse 
of  their  admired  riches,  they  are  obtrusive  dis- 
players  of  that  tasteless  magnificence,  and  of 
those  frivolous  accommodations,  which  are  ex- 
clusively  within  their  reach,  and  which  being 
considered  by  themselves  as  objects  of  pride, 
vanity,  and  rivalry,  they  verily  believe  will  ap- 
pear in  the  same  light  to  all  others.  Nor  are 
circumstances  wanting  to  justify  this  creduUty  ; 
for  the  numbers  are  great,  of  those  who  stand  in 
need  of  the  wealthy,  and  condescend  to  crave 
their  bounty :  whence  Simonides,  when  asked  by 
the  wife  of  Hieron,  which  was  better,  to  be  rich 
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BOOK  or  wise,  answered,  **  to  be  rich,  surely,"  for 
_  _  1  the  wise  are  often  seen  dancing  attendance  at 
their  doors.  Another  property  to  be  ascribed  to 
them,  is  that  of  arrogating,  as  their  due,  all 
offices  of  power  and  authority.  They  believe 
themselves  already  possessed  of  that,  for  the 
sake  of  which  such  offices  are  desired  and  exer- 
cised ;  and,  as  the  end  is  greater  than  the  means, 
they  think  that  their  wealth  alone  entitles  them 
to  engross  all  distinctions  and  honours.  In  a 
word,  the  character  of  a  rich  man,  as  such,  and 
resulting  from  his  wealth,  is  little  better  than 
that  of  a  happy  fool ;  and  if  his  riches  be 
recently  acquired,  all  the  evils  flowing  from 
them  are  thereby  aggravated.  An  upstart,  in 
point  of  wealth,  is  a  novice  in  the  art  of  using 
it ;  the  occupation  which  fortune  has  assigned 
him.  The  wrongs  done  by  the  rich  proceed  not 
from  malevolence,  nor  aim  at  any  mortal  injury. 
They  flow  chiefly  from  their  insolence  and  in- 
temperance ;  through  the  effects  of  which,  they 
are  often  amenable  to  the  law,  now  for  assaults, 
and  now  for  adultery. 

CHAP.  The  manners  belonging  to  men  in  power  are 
V  ^]^  J  almost  equally  manifest.  They  have  many 
Those  of  things  in  common  with  the  rich,  but  mixed  with 
qualities  more  respectable.  They  are  more  de- 
voted to  the  pursuit  of  honour :  they  have  more 
elevation  of  mind,  and  more  energy ;  for,  with 
such  qualities,  their  habitual  and  high  employ- 
ments have  a  tendency  to  adorn  them  ;  and, 
also,  more  application,  more  circumspection,  and 


men  in 
power. 
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more   vigilance,    virtues   essential   to    the    pre-   chap. 
servation  of  their  authority.     Their  real  or  as-  ^  ,^^^!l  / 
sumed  dignity  is  also  less  offensive ;  for  as  their 
power  makes  them  conspicuous,  and  renders  all 
their  actions  and  words,   and  even  looks,  of  im- 
portance,  they  will  aim  at  external  propriety  of 
deportment,  and  endeavour  to  recommend  them- 
selves to  the  world,  by  softening  their  austerity, 
and  lowering  their  loftiness.    But  woe  to  the  man 
who  incurs  their  displeasure  !    Their  resentment 
is  not  to  be  appeased  but  by  a  signal  vengeance. 

What     is    properly     termed    prosperity     in-  Those  of 
eludes  nobility,  wealth,    and  power,  which  are  jperity^^' 
numbered  among  the  highest  gifts  of  fortune, 
and  collects,  therefore,  into  one  compound  sys- 
tem,   the   various    modifications   of    character, 
which  have  been  shown  to  proceed  from  those 
distinct  sources.     It  comprehends,  also,  all  do- 
mestic and  all  personal  advantages ;    the  flou- 
rishing condition  of  our  families,  the  promising 
genius  of  our  children  ;  beauty,  strength,  health, 
and  other  bodily  endowments.     To  be  enriched 
and  adorned  by  great  prosperity,  is  not  favour- 
able to  the  improvement  of  the  understanding, 
to  correct  reasoning,  or  to  sound  judgment.     It 
naturally  inspires  a  certain  vain   elation  and  ne- 
glectful superciliousness  ;  but  this  is  only  with 
regard  to  men,  for  towards  the  gods  the  highly 
prosperous    are   very   differently   disposed :    to 
their  signal  favour,  they  refer  the  various  bless- 
ings which  they  enjoy ;  in  them  they  confide  ; 
and  this  strong  disposition  towards  piety,  is  cer- 
tainly the  best  feature  in  their  character.     This 

X  4 
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BOOK  much  may  suffice  concerning  the  manners 're- 
^''  suiting  from  the  different  stages  and  the  different 
lots  of  life ;  for,  as  contrary  causes  produce  con- 
trary effects,  we  may  easily  infer,  from  what  has 
been  above  said,  the  manners  belonging  to  the 
ignoble,  the  poor,  and  the  powerless. 

CHAP.       All  persuasion  is  employed  to  produce  in  the 
V  ■— "—^  hearers  judgments  conformable  to  those  of  the 
Transition  speaker  ;    for  oratory  would  be  superfluous  in 
topics        matters  with  which  both  parties  are  perfectly 
cabieTo^^^'  acquainted,  and  concerning  which  their  opinions 
the  three    are  the  same.     Every  auditory  is  a  judicial  tri- 
oratory.      bunal ;  siucc  all  whom  we  wish  to  persuade  are 
constituted  judges   of  the    things  proposed  to 
their  assent,  not  less  than  the  established  umpires 
in  juridical  debates,  or  political  discussions.     In 
the  affairs  of  common  life,  when  we  would  bring 
over  any  one  to  our  opinion,  we  immediately 
make  him  a  judge  ;   and  that,  whether  the  opi- 
nion in  which  we  wish  him  to  concur  be  practi- 
cal or  speculative  ;  and  whether,  in  maintaining 
It,   we  have  an  adversary  to  contend  with,  or 
merely  an  hypothesis  to  overthrow  or  to  defend. 
In  all  cases  alike,  we  advance  and  reinforce  our 
own  arguments,   and  endeavour  to  break  down 
and  destroy  those  placed  in  array  against  us. 
The   same    holds   in    demonstrative  eloquence, 
that  is,   in  those  elaborate  discourses  directed 
merely,  by  the  display  of  brilliant  powers,  to  the 
delight   of  disengaged    and    vacant  audiences : 
although   the  judges  most  properly  so  named, 
are  those  commissioned  to  examine  some  matter 
of  interest,   and   to   determine   on  which  side 
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truth,  justice,  and  utility  lie,  in  juridical  and  po-  chap. 
litical  questions.  ,  ^^_^"_'  > 

The  manners  corresponding  with  the  different  Recapitu- 
arrangements  and  forms  of  government,  were  ^^^^*^"* 
formerly  investigated  ;  from  which  investigation 
it  appeared  how  the  speakers  in  senates  or  as- 
semblies, by  conforming  to  the  maxims  and 
sentiments  of  their  hearers,  might  be  sure  of  ob- 
taining their  ready  and  favourable  ear.  It  was 
also  before  shown  that,  in  the  three  kinds  of 
eloquence,  the  judicial,  demonstrative,  and  deli- 
berative, the  ends  respectively  in  view  are  jus- 
tice, honour,  and  utility :  and  the  general  prin- 
ciples or  propositions  were  collected,  that  bear 
an  important  relation  to  each  of  these  three 
main  points  ;  it  remains  now  to  consider  the  to- 
pics alike  applicable  to  all  of  them ;  and  also  to 
treat  of  instances  or  examples,  and  thus  conclude 
this  part  of  our  subject.'^  Of  the  common 
topics,  possibility  and  impossibility  are  of  most 
universal  extent ;  for  in  all  kinds  of  speaking  it 
is  often  necessary  to  show  that  certain  events 
did,  or  did  not  happen  ;  and  that  other  events 
will,  or  will  not  take  place.  Augmentation  and 
diminution  are  also  of  a  general  nature  ;  for 
to  amplify  or  extenuate,  are  things  common  with 
all  orators,  whether  their  object  be  to  praise  or 
to  blame,  to  accuse  or  to  defend,  to  procure  the 
adoption  or  the  rejection  of  any  national  or  pub- 

17  He  means  the  matter  of  rhetoric;  that  is,  the  thoughts  ;  for  th^ 
foniiy  or  style,  will  be  considered  in  the  third  book.  We  shall  sec, 
however,  that  many  important  subjects  are  introduced  into  this 
second  book,  besides  those  specified  in  the  above  general  division. 
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BOOK  lie  measure.  Amplification,  Iiowever,  is  espe- 
'  _i  cially  applicable'®  to  demonstrative  eloquence, 
whose  appropriate  time  was  shown  to  be  the 
present'^:  judicial  oratory  is  conversant  about 
the  past  and  the  necessary ;  the  deliberative 
about  the  future  and  the  possible. 

c  H  A  P.  Let  us  first  speak  of*  possibility  and  impossibi- 
^  -  ^  L  '  lity ;  concerning  which  we  may  presume  that 
Possibility   possible  to  cxist,   or  to  be  produced,  of  which 

and  impos-   *-  '  . 

sibility.  the  contrary  is  possible  to  exist,  or  to  be  pro- 
duced ;  for  contraries,  considered  as  such,  neces- 
sarily exclude  or  destroy  each  other.  Thus, 
health  destroys  sickness,  and  sickness  health ; 
and  the  possibility  of  the  one  implies  that  of  the 
other.  We  may  presume  that  to  be  possible,  of 
which  the  like  is  possible  ;  and  if  the  more  diffi- 
cult is  possible,  the  easier  will  be  possible  :  a 
house  surely  may  be  built  by  him  who  can  build 
a  palace ;  and  that  may  be  produced  and  com- 
pleted of  which  the  beginning  has  been  pro- 
duced, for  things  impossible  cannot  commence, 
or  have  any  tendency  to  accomplishment :  thus 
the  diameter  of  a  square  cannot  begin  to  be 
commensurate  with  its  side ;  and  that  of  which 
the  end  is  possible  the  beginning  also  must  be 
possible,  since  all  productions  have  a  beginning : 
and  if  that  which  is  subsequent  in  the  order  of 
production  or  existence  be  possible,  that  which 

>8  He  subjoins,  "  as  was  before  said,"  to  wit,  in  a  former  chapter; 
which  enabled  me  to  render  the  order  of  sentences  more  perspicuous 
than  they  stand  in  the  present. 

'9  These  words,  before  used  by  him,  are  inserted,  as  necessary  to 
coDiplete  the  connection  of  the  clauses. 
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is  prior  must  be  possible  ;  thus  the  possibility  of  CHAP, 
manhood  implies  that  of  childhood,  and  the 
latter  implies  the  former,  of  which  it  is  the  be- 
ginning. Those  things  may  be  deemed  possible, 
of  which  nature  has  implanted  in  us  a  love  and 
desire ;  for  our  desires  are  commonly  confined 
to  things  that  appear  within  our  reach :  and 
those  things  are  possible  for  which  there  are  pre- 
scribed rules,  and  which  are  the  objects  of 
science  or  of  art ;  and  those  of  which  the  effective 
or  productive  causes  are  in  our  power,  depending 
on  persons  whom  we  can  either  compel  or  per- 
suade ;  that  is,  of  whom  we  are  the  superiors, 
the  masters,  or  the  friends  :  and  things  of  which 
the  whole  is  possible,  the  parts  are  possible,  and 
the  reverse  of  this^^ ;  and  things  whose  genus  is 
possible,  the  species  is  possible,  and  the  reverse 
of  this  also^^ ;  and  of  correlatives^,  if  one  is 
possible,  so  must  the  other;  and  things  to  be 
effected  without  art  or  preparation,  are  more 
likely  to  be  effected  by  care  and  skill ;  whence 
Agathon  says,  — 

To  fortune  many  great  effects  belong. 

But  works  of  art  are  far  more  sure  and  strong. 

And  things  are  easily  practicable,  which  have 
been  done  by  worse  men,  by  inferiors,  and  per- 
sons of  less  understanding ;  as  Isocrates  said,  it 

^  Aristotle  illustrates  this  by  a  shoe,  and  its  .parts ;  the  upper  lea- 
ther, the  quarter,  and  the  sole.  The  text  is  corrupt,  and  the  illustra- 
tion superfluous. 

'^'  This  is  illustrated  by  a  vessel,  and  its  different  species  of  ships, 
boats,  and  gallies. 

22  As  part  and  whole,  double  and  half,  &c. 
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BOOK   would  be  strange,  if  he  should  not  be  able  to 
^^\^  teach   any    thing   that    Euthynus    could   learn. 


v^ 


From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  easy  to  dis- 
cover the  propositions  relating  to  impossibilities, 
since  they  are  plainly  the  contraries  of  those  just 
stated. 
Topics  to        Xo  prove  whether  any  event  has  or  has  not 

prove  that  *  n  ^^ 

any  sup-     taken  place,  the  following   considerations  will 
event  has    ^ssist  US.     First,  if  things,   less   in  the  order  of 
or  has  not  nature  have  happened,  we  may  infer  the  actual 
occurrence  of  those  more  natural :  if  that  which 
is  a  natural  consequence  has  happened,  we  may 
conclude  that  the  natural  antecedent  has  also 
taken  place.    Actions  must  have  been  performed, 
with  regard  to  which  men  may  be  proved  to  have 
had  both  the  will  and  the  power,  for  all  will  fol- 
low their  own  wills  as  far  as  they  are  able ;  and 
actions   to  which  they   were   inclined,   and  to 
the  performance  of  which  there  was  no  outward 
obstacle  ;   and  actions,  in  their  power,   and  to 
which  they  were  excited  either  by  the  transports 
of  anger,  or  the  allurements  of  appetite,  whether 
of  that  inordinate  and   coarse  appetite    which 
domineers  the  vicious,  or  of  that  wise  and  well- 
ordered  appetite  and  affection,  which  regulates 
the  conduct  of  the  virtuous.     He  who  was  pre- 
pared and  ready  to  do  any  act,  may  be  supposed 
to  have  done  it ;  for  preparation  is  commonly 
followed  by  execution.     And  if  things  naturally 
antecedent  have  happened,  or  which  are  com- 
monly used  as  the  means  towards  some  proposed 
end,  we  may  conclude  that  the  consequent  has 

3^  He  adds,  those  who  have  forgot  any  thing,  mu&t  previously  have 
known  and  learned  iu 
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happened,  or  that  the  end  has  been  effected,  chap. 
Thus,  a  strong  flash  of  Hghtning  must  have  ,  J^|^'  ^ 
been  followed  by  a  loud  roar  of  thunder ;  and 
reiterated  attempts,  clearly  proved,  may  be  con- 
jectured to  have  been  sometmies  followed  by  the 
desired  success.  In  the  same  manner,  from  the 
occurrence  of  any  ordinary  consequence,or  of  any 
proposed  end,  we  may  infer  that  the  antecedent, 
or  the  means,  have  actually  taken  place ;  thus  the 
report  of  thunder  indicates  previous  lightning, 
and  the  accomplishment  of  any  act  indicates 
that  attempts  at  it  had  formerly  been  made.  All 
these  conclusions  are  likely  ;  but  of  more  or  less 
cogency  :  and  to  disprove  any  alleged  fact,  it  is 
plain  that  recourse  must  be  had  to  arguments 
directly  opposite.  With  regard  to  future  events, 
we  must  reason  from  similar  topics.     That  may  That  any 

1  1         •  1  •  \  '    1      '         1^  future 

be  expected  with  certamty,  which  is  at  once  event  will 
within  the  reach  of  men,  and  agreeable  to  their  ^a^k^pbce! 
wills,  or  agreeable  to  any  of  those  moving  prin- 
ciples by  which  the  will  is  determined ;  anger, 
the  love  of  pleasure,  or  the  dispassioned  dictates 
of  sound  and  sober  reason.  Tliat,  also,  for  which 
men  are  prepared,  and  towards  which  they  have 
discovered  a  strong  propensity,  may  be  supposed 
very  likely  to  be  carried  into  execution  ;  and  all 
those  events  and  operations  that  have  been  pre- 
ceded by  their  natural  signs,  or  by  their  ordi- 
nary means.  In  cloudy  weather,  we  say,  it  will 
rain  ;  if  we  see  a  foundation  laid,  we  doubt  not 
that  the  superstructure  will  be  raised. 

Concerning   augmentation    and    diminution,  Amplifica- 
every  thing  has  been  anticipated  really  neces-  proper 
sary  to  be  said.     For  in  treating  of  deliberative  sources. 
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eloquence,  we  spoke  of  advantages  considered 
absolutely,  and  also  compared  with  each  other  in 
point  of  magnitude  or  value.  A  similar  method 
was  pursued  in  the  other  kinds  of  oratory  ;  for  all 
the  three  have  good  solely  in  view,  and  this  good 
wholly  consists  in  utiHty,  in  honour,  or  in  justice. 
It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  our  amplifications 
must  be  entirely  drawn  from  these  three  sources  ; 
and,  that,  to  investigate  greatness  in  the  abstract, 
without  reference  to  the  greater  justice,  the 
greater  honour,  or  the  greater  utility,  would  be 
an  idle  speculation,  altogether  barren  of  use.^^ 
Let  this  much  suffice  concerning  possibility  and 
impossibility,  the  likelihood  of  past  or  of  future 
events,  and  the  subject  of  augmentation  and 
diminution. 

CHAP.       Having  treated  of  the  proofs  irom  reasoning, 
v^P^^  appropriate  to  each  species  of  oratory,  we  pro- 
Inductive    ceed  to  those   common  to  all  the  three  kinds  of 
examplef,'   it.     Considered   under  their   more   general  as- 
and  fables,  pect,  thcsc  proofs   cousist  either  in   examples, 
or   in  arguments  ;  for  what  is  called  a  saying, 
an  adage,  or  maxim,  will  be  shown  to  belong  to 
the  class  of  arguments.     Let  us   first  speak  of 
examples.     These  resemble  induction,   or  that 
reasoning  from   exj)erience  which   is   the  great 
principle  of  all  knowledge.  ^^    Of  examples,  there 
are  two  kinds.     The  first  cites  a  case  in  point, 
that   is,    it   relates    events    that   have    actually 
passed.    The  second  creates  those  events,  either 

24  To  be  useful,  propositions  must  be  etrictly  applicable  to  indi- 
viduals, the  only  realities  in  nature. 
«J  Vide  Topic,  1.  iv.  c.  2. 
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in  the  way  of  similitudes  and  parables,  or  in  the  chap. 
way  of  fables,  like  -ZEsop's,  called  African  tales.  ^^ 
The  example  of  the  first  kind,  contradistin- 
guished from  parables  and  fables,  is,  as  when  a 
Greek  orator  should  say.  Preparations  must  be 
made  against  the  king  of  Persia,  and  he  must 
not  be  allowed  to  subdue  the  maritime  strength 
of  Egypt,  for  Darius  did  not  invade  Greece  till 
this  was  effected,  but  when  Egypt  was  con- 
quered, he  immediately  undertook  his  expedi- 
dition  ;  and  Xerxes  did  not  make  war  on  Greece 
till  he  had  mastered  Egypt,  but  as  soon  as  this 
was  done,  he  transported  his  army  into  Europe. 
The  reigning  king  will,  doubtless,  be  disposed 
to  follow  the  same  line  of  conduct ;  therefore, 
we  must  use  every  exertion  to  anticipate  his 
hostile  designs.  Parables,  again,  were  well  illus- 
trated in  the  conversations  of  Socrates.  In 
order  to  prove  that  ministers  and  magistrates 
ought  not  to  be  appointed  by  lot,  he  asked 
whether  it  would  be  fit  that  the  combatants  in 
the  gymnastic  exercises  should  be  chosen  pro- 
miscuously from  the  spectators  at  the  public 
games,  and  not  rather  from  those  best  qualified 
to  run  the  race,  to  box,  or  to  wrestle  ;  or  whe- 
ther it  would  be  right  that  from  all  embarked 
in  the  same  ship,  the  pilot  should  be  chosen 
at  random,  without  paying  any  regard  to  his 
nautical  skill  ?  The  fable  may  be  exemplified 
in  what  Stesichorus  said  with  regard  to  Phalaris, 

26  The  great  division  of  Africa,  corresponding  to  the  Beledulgerid 
of  the  Arabs,  was  called  by  the  Greeks,  AiSmj  dvpuvhTjs,  Libya,  inha- 
bited by  wild  beasts ;  hence  those  tales  in  M'hich  beasts  were  the 
actors  and  speakers,  acquired  the  name  in  the  text. 
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BOOK  and  by  what  -^sop  said  in  defence  of  an  im- 
,  \  ,  peached  demagogue.  When  the  rcpubhc  of 
Himera  had  chosen  Phalaris  for  its  leader,  and 
was  prepared  to  vote  him  a  body-guard,  Stesi- 
chorus,  among  other  dissuasives  from  this  mea- 
sure, invented  and  related  the  following  fable  :  — 
Long  ago,  a  horse  grazed,  alone,  in  a  rich  mea- 
dow ;  a  stag  came  and  did  much  mischief  to 
the  pasture.  Desirous  to  revenge  this  wrong, 
the  horse  had  recourse  to  man,  and  asked  him 
whether  they  might  not  chastise  the  stag,  by 
uniting  their  strength.  The  man  said,  ** Nothing 
can  be  more  easy  ;  let  me  mount  your  back, 
putting  a  bridle  in  your  mouth,  and  w^ell  armed 
with  javelins."  The  horse  consented,  but  in- 
stead of  obtaining  thereby  the  infliction  of 
punishment  on  his  adversary,  he  became  from 
that  moment  the  slave  of  his  ally.  Do  you, 
therefore,  take  care,  lest,  in  your  eagerness  to 
punish  your  enemies,  you  should  incur  the 
whole  misfortune  of  the  horse.  You  put  the 
bridle  in  your  mouths,  when  you  elected  Phalaris 
to  the  supreme  command  ;  but  if  you  give  him 
a  guard,  you  will  allow  him  to  mount  your 
backs,  and  to  rule  you  at  his  absolute  pleasure. 
jEsop,  again,  with  a  view  to  save  a  demagogue 
tried  capitally  in  Samos,  told  a  story  of  a  fox, 
who,  having  passed  a  river,  fell  into  a  deep 
cavern  by  its  side.  Unable  to  extricate  him- 
self, he  remained  a  long  time,  dreadfully  tor- 
mented by  gad-flies.  He  was  spied  by  a  hedge- 
hog, who  happened  to  be  creeping  about  among 
those    crevices.     The  hedge-hog  took  pity  on 

13 
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the  fox's  condition,   and   offered  to  rid  him  of  C  H  A  P. 
'Jie  gad-flies  :   tlie   wily  fox   forbade   him  :  he  .   ^^'^^ 
asked  the  reason  of  this  unexpected  prohibition  : 
"Because,"  the  fox  replied,  "these  blood-suckers 
are  already  full :  if  they  are  removed,  others  will 
fasten    on    my    body,    who,    being    empty   and 
hungry,  will  extract  the  little  blood  that  is  left 
me.     In  the   same  manner,   O  men  of  Samos ! 
this    demagogue   will    not,    in  future,    do   you 
much   injury,  for   he  is  rich  ;    but  should  you 
destroy  him,  other  needy  demagogues  will  suc- 
ceed, and  devour  the  remaining   resources   of 
your  commonwealth."    Fables  are  well  adapted  Theircom- 
to  popular  assemblies,  and  have  this  advantage,  cogenc/-. 
tliat  it  is  easier  to  compose  them  (this  requiring 
but  a  sliglit  effort  of  invention)  than  to  produce 
cases   in    point,   or   parallel   events   in    history. 
The  latter,  however,  when  they  can  be  hit  on, 
are  incomparably    more  useful,  and   of  incom- 
parably more  cogency  :  for   history  is  the  light 
of  life  ;  and  transactions  that  have  really  passed, 
are  the  only  safe  guides  into  the  scenes  of  fu- 
turity.    Examples  must  serve  for  proofs,  when  When  ex- 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  arguments :  when  these  i^iuroduced 
abound,  the  examples  oudit  to  be  thrown  into  '^^;ithmost 

^  ^  efficacy. 

the  back  ground,  and  reserved  for  the  con- 
elusion  ;  for,  if  they  were  placed  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  discourse,  they  would  wear  the 
appearance  of  that  inductive  or  tentative  reason- 
ing, which  can  very  rarely  be  employed  with  suc- 
cess, in  any  kind  of  popular  oratory.  But,  at  the 
end,  examples  assume  the  character  of  testimo- 
nies,  and  therefore  have  much  persuasive  efficacy. 

Y 
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BOOK  At  the  beginning,  to  be  impressive,  they  must  be 
v^^^_^y  numerous  ;  but,  at  the  end,  a  single  example  is 
powerful  ;  because  there,  it  aj)pears  as  a  witness, 
and  one  credible  witness  is  entitled  to  much 
weight.  This  may  suffice  concerning  the  different 
kinds  of  examples,  as  well  as  when  and  how  they 
are  to  be  employed. 

C  HAP.  As  to  sayings  or  sentences,  having  first  ex- 
v^..^^,^  plained  what  they  are,  we  shall  readily  under- 
Sayings  or  stand  to  what  sort  of  subjects  they  belong,  ou 
four  kinds;  what  occasions  they  are  seasonable,  and  by  what 
thele^Te-  ^^^'^  ^^  pcrsous  they  may,  with  propriety,  be 
spectiveiy,  uscd.     A  Sentence,  then,  is  an  affirmation,  not 

are  most  ,      .  •      t    •  i       i 

season-  relatmg  to  an  individual,  as  to  pronounce  any 
thing  concerning  the  character  of  Iphicrates, 
but  concerning  a  whole  class  of  things.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  general  proposition,  though  every 
such  proposition  is  not  a  sentence.  This  name 
applies  not  to  abstract  and  speculative  truths,  such 
as  those  of  geometry ^^,  but  to  such  truths  only 
as  bear  a  reference  to  life  and  action  ;  and  since 
the  enthymemes  or  arguments  belonging  to  the 
three  kinds  of  oratory,  are  all  of  them  of  this 
sort,  either  their  premises  or  their  conclusions 
will  constitute  sentences,  when  enounced  sepa- 
rately, and  thus  stripped  of  their  argumentative 
form.     For  example, — 

A  man  that's  wise  will  shun  to  make  his  sons 
Deep-versed  in  subtile  lore. 


«6  He  says,  the  distinctions  between  straight  and  crooked  lines,  and 
the  opposition  of  curvatiu"e  to  straightness  — 

Curvo  dignoscere  rectum.  Horacr. 
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This    is  a  sentence  ;    but   should   you  add  the   CHAP, 
ground  of  the  assertion, —  '   ' 

Besides  their  time  wasted  unprofitably,^' 

They're  butts  of  envious  malice  to  their  townsmen  : 

the  two  taken  together  will  be  an  enthymeme 
or  argument.     Again,  — 

Man  is  not  made  for  freedom. — 

This  is  a  sentence  ;  but  with  the  addition, — 

The  slave  of  money  or  the  sport  of  fortune :  — 

the  two  taken  together  form  an  argument. 
Sentences,  then,  are  either  with  the  ground  of 
the  assertion,  or  without  the  ground  of  the  as- 
sertion. Those  require  this  addition,  whicli 
contain  any  thing  paradoxical  or  doubtful : 
those  do  not  require  it,  which  announce  truths 
either  previously  known,  or  which  become  evi- 
dent on  the  slightest  reflection. — 

Of  human  goods  I  deem  good  health  the  best. 

The  many  are  of  this  opinion. — 

True  love  is  constant,  not  by  fits  and  starts. 

To  see  this  requires  but  little  consideration. 
Of  sentences  with  the  ground  of  the  assertion, 
some  are  parts  of  an  argument,  as, — 

A  man  that's  wise  will  shun  to  make  his  sons.  Sec. 

and  some,  though  not  parts  of  an  enthymeme  or 
argument,  are  yet   highly   argumentative;   and 

27  Another  verse  precedes  this  in  the  te\t  — 

No  man  e'er  decm'd  has  happiness  complete. 
But  the  corresponding  line,  containing  the  ground  of  the  assertion,is 
wanting. 

Y    ^ 
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BOOK    these  are  justly  held  in  most  esteem,  as  showing 
the  reason  of  what  is  said  :  thus, — 

Let  not  a  mortal  keep  immortal  ire. 


it 


To  say  that  **  anger  ought  not  to  last  for  ever, 
is  a  sentence:  but  the  opposition  of  the  words 
**  mortal"  and  **  immortal'*  shows  the  cause  why 
it  ought  not  thus  to  endure.  Of  the  same  kind  is 
the  opinion  sententiously  enounced  — 

To  mortals,  views  immortal  don't  belong.  '• 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  may  perceive 
that  sentences  are  of  four  kinds^^  and  also  on 
what  occasions  each  kind  is  to  be  employed.  In 
matters  paradoxical  or  doubtful,  the  reason 
ought  always  to  be  given,  either  prefixed  or  sub- 
joined. In  the  foregoing  example,  it  may  be 
prefixed,  by  saying,  **  Since  time  ought  not  to  be 
unprofitably  wasted,  nor  envy  by  any  means  to  be 
incurred,  I  say  that  a  learned  education  ought 
not  to  be  given  to  youth  ;**  or  the  sentence,  for- 
bidding a  learned  education,  may  be  placed  first, 

«•  Here  Aristotle  speaks  popularly;  but  in  his  Ethics  he  repeU 
with  scorn  this  coarse  and  low  opinion.  "  Men  ought  not,  according 
to  the  vulgar  exhortation,  though  they  are  mortal,  to  regard  only 
mortal  things;  but  as  far  as  possible,  to  put  on  immortality,  exerting 

themselves  to  catch  thcjoys  of  the  intellectual  life living  not  merely 

as  partners  in  a  frail  and  compound  nature,  but  according  to  the 
simple  and  divine  principle  within  them  ;  whose  energies  and  virtues 
as  far  transcend  all  others,  as  the  intellectual  substance  in  which 
they  reside,  excels  all  other  substances  of  which  our  frame  consists. 
This  is  living  according  to  the  best  part  of  what  constitutes  "  our- 
selves, which,  though  seemingly  small  in  bulk,  is  incomparably 
greater  in  power  and  in  value  that  all  things  besides."  Ethici 
b.  X.  p.  515. 

«5>  The  order  of  the  words  is  here  changed,  which  perspicuity  ab- 
tolutely  re<juire<l. 
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and  then  followed  by  the  reasons  of  the  prohi-  CHAP, 
bition.      In    matters  not    paradoxical   or  very  * 

doubtful,  but  only  obscure,  the  argument  will 
be  more  pithy  and  impressive^^  when  tlie  reason 
is  subjoined;  and  here,  the  brevity  of  laconisms, 
and  the  flash  of  metaphors^'  are  in  their  proper 
place :  as  Stesichorus  said  to  the  Locrians, 
*'  That  they  ought  to  abstain  from  insolence  to- 
wards their  neighbours,  lest  their  grasshoppers 
should  sing  on  the  ground.** ^^ 

To  be  sententious,  becomes  the  old  only,  and 
those  much  experienced  in  the  matters  of  which 
they  speak.  In  others,  the  stringing  of  sen- 
tences, as  well  as  the  frequent  application  of 
fables,  is  inept  or  ungraceful ;  the  mark  of  native 
imbecillity  or  a  neglected  education  :  witness 
those  ill-bred  clowns,  often  to  be  met  with,  who 
are  great  hammerers  of  maxims,  and  perpetual 
retailers  of  proverbs. 

To  generalise  a  particular  proposition,  and 
thus  convert  it  into  a  maxim  or  sentence,  is  most 
allowable  in  the  transports  of  grief  and  anguish, 
and  in  the  aggravation  of  injuries  and  crimes^^ : 

^°  It  will  be  rounder  and  more  collected  in  itself — rpoyyvKoyrtpa. 

'1  Atvi^juarcoSTj,  in  the  modern  sense  of  enigma  or  riddle,  is  not  here 
applicable ;  of  this,  more  will  be  »aid  in  speaking  of  style. 

3«  Meaning  thereby,  that  their  trees, —  palms,  olives,  &c.  would  be 
cut  down  by  the  enemy.  The  grasshoppers  are  represented  by 
Homer  and  Anacreon,  as  sitting  and  singing  on  trees.  Iliad  iii.  151. 
Anacreon,  Ode  45. 

3'  The  author's  examples  do  not  appear ;  but  innumerable,  to  the 
purpose,  will  occur.  Thus  Almeria  generalises  in  the  Mourning 
Bride,  — 

For  'tis,  alas !  the  poor  prerogative 

Of  greatnei I,  to  be  wretched,  and  unpitied. 

y  3 
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BOOK  aiul  the  general  proposition  may  eitlier  imniedi- 
V _^  [^ ,  ately  precede,  or  immediately  follow  the  painful 
or  the  provoking  circumstances  to  which  it  ap- 
plies. Common  sayings  and  ])ro verbs  are  also  of 
persuasive  efficacy,  when  employed  in  their  pro- 
per place.  Tlieir  general  rece])tion  is  an  indi- 
cation that  all  are  prepared  to  admit  their  force. 
Thus,  when  an  army  is  ordered  to  fight,  without 
the  previous  sacrifice,  the  command  may  be  jus- 
tified, by  saying,  — 

The  best  of  omens  is  our  coiintry*s  cause. 

And  when  led  into  the  field,  against  a  superior 
enemy,  they  may  be  told,  — 

The  chance  of  battle  comes  ahke  to  all. 

And,  to  justify  the  punishment  of  tlie  innocent 
together  with  the  guilty,  — 

Weakness !   to  kill  the  sire,  yet  spare  the  son. 

Some  proverbs,  though  particular,  have  the 
force  of  general  propositions  or  sentences. 
Thus,  "  An  Athenian  neighbourhood,"  indi- 
cates any  neighbourhood  tliat  is  dangerous  or 
troublesome.**^ 


And  Helen,  in  Ovid,  when  arraigning  the  treachery  of  Paris:  — 

Certus,  in  hospitibus,  non  est  amor. 
And  Shakspearc, — 

Frailty,  thy  name  is  woman. 
And  Ariosto, — 

Vo*  dir  ch'ogni  huomo  sia  perfido  &  crudele. 
Man  is  made  up  of  |)erfidy  and  cruelty. 
•'"  After  their  victories  over  the  Persians,  the  Athenians,  it  is  welt 
known,  usurped  on  their  allies,  expelled  some   of  them  from  their 
territories,  and   when  they  suffered   the  old  inhabitants  to  remain, 
treated  them  with  much  arrogance  and  cruelty. 
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It  may  sometimes  be  expedient  to  invert  an  c  H  A  P. 
adage,  and  to  propose  maxims  contrary  to  those  v^J™^ 
generally  received.  I  mean  such  common  max-  Reversing 
ims  as,  **  Know  tliyself ;"  *'  Avoid  extremes." 
These  may  be  controverted,  either  with  a  view 
to  express  and  excite  passion,  or  to  give  an 
amiable  exhibition  of  character.  To  express 
passion,  a  man  in  anger  may  declare  it  to  be  a 
false  assertion,  that  we  ought  to  know  ourselves  ; 
for  had  this  presumptuous  child  of  fortune 
(naming  the  object  of  his  indignation)  had  any 
knowledge  of  himself,  he  never  would  have 
aspired  to  the  command  of  armies.  To  exhibit 
character  in  an  amiable  view,  certain  maxims 
may  be  inverted,  as  that,  *'  of  living  with  friends 
as  if  they  were  to  become  enemies  :"  this  selfish 
prudence  may  be  reprobated  by  saying,  **  that 
we  ought  rather  to  treat  our  enemies  as  persons 
likely  to  become  our  friends."  And  here,  much 
regard  is  to  be  paid  to  the  form  of  expression,  that 
it  be  easy, natural,  and  seem  to  flow  spontaneously 
from  the  heart.  When  the  expression,  by  itself 
alone,  is  msufficient  to  manifest  the  inward  feel- 
ing and  deliberate  purpose,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  subjoin  the  reason  why  the  one  maxim  is  to 
be  preferred  to  the  otlier  ;  thus,  "  that  we  ought 
not  to  love,  as  if  love,  according  to  the  vulgar 
saying,  were  liable  to  change,  but  as  if  true 
aflection  were  unalterable  ;  for  the  contrary 
maxim  is  that  of  a  traitor  :  and  a  real  friend  wdll 
behave,  as  if  his  friendship  could  not  experience 

interruption^  or  ever  come  to  an  end."     Again^ 

Y   4 
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nothing  too  much  :"  this  may  be  controverted, 
by  saying,  **  that  bad  men  and  their  actions  can- 
not be  hated  too  much.*' 

Sentences  have  great  weight  in  discourse,  for 

two  reasons.     The    first    of  these  originates  in 

when"fitP   ^^^^  vanity   of  hearers,   who  dehght  in  general 


BOOK 
II. 


Great  effi- 
cacy of 
sayings  or 
sentences, 


applied.      propositions,    embracing   and  re-echoing  truths 
conformable  to  their  own  private  experience  and 
personal   observation.       The    following   remark 
will  render  this  more  plain,  and  at  the  same  time 
show  how  such  useful  sentences  are  to  be  inves- 
tigated.    A  sentence  being  the  declaration  of  a 
general  truth,  men  are  highly  flattered,  and  their 
minds,  as  it  were,  expanded,  by  hearing  that 
pronounced  generally,  of  which  they  know  and 
have  felt  the  reality,  in  some  particular  cases. 
Thus,   a   man  who  had  been  infested  by  bad 
neighbours,  or  afflicted  by  bad  children,  would 
hear  with  delight,  **  that  nothing  is  more  trouble- 
some than  neighbourhood;"  and  "  nothing  more 
foolish  than   the  rearing  of  children.*'  Whence 
we  must  endeavour  to   conjecture  the  various 
judgments   that  will  be  anticipated  by  persons 
variously  circumstanced  ;  and  thus,  to  adapt  our 
discourse  to  their   humour.     The  second,   and 
still  more  important  use  of  sentences,  is  to  ex- 
hibit  by   them    our   sentiments   and  character. 
Sentences  moralise  a  discourse,   for  they  stamp 
it  with  our  habitual  purposes  and  deliberate  pre- 
ferences ;  so  that  honourable  and  useful  maxims 
indicate  qualities  of  the  same  kind  in  him  who 
pronounces  them.     Thus  much  concerning  sen- 
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tences,  wliat  they  are,  the  various  kinds  of  them,  chap. 
when  they  are  most  seasonable,  and  the  chief  v  ^^\'_^ 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  them  in  discourse. 

Let  us  now  speak   of  enthymemes  or  argu-   chap. 
ments,  adapted  to  the  three  kinds  of  eloquence  ,  .^™^^ 
respectively,  and  show  in  what  manner  they  are  Connec- 
to    be  investigated  and   foimd   out ;    and  then  slalject. 
concerning   those   more    general    principles   of 
persuasion,   which  apply  to   all  the  three  kinds 
alike.     These  are  of  a  different  kind  from  the 
former,  and  are  called  topics. 

It  was  formerly  shown  that  enthymemes,  or  Popular 
rhetorical  arguments,  are  only  a  popular  kind  of  ^^" 
syllogisms,  never  comprehending  so  long  a  chain 
of  reasoning  as  that  to  which  logical  syllogisms 
frequently  extend,  nor  expressing  at  full  length 
the  three  propositions  of  which  every  regular 
syllogism  is  composed^^;  for  popular  eloquence 
admits  not  of  a  long  series  of  deductions,  which 
could  not  be  followed  by  an  ignorant  or  careless 
audience ;  and  it  allows  not  of  full  and  formal 
argumentation,  which,  from  its  plainness  and 
simplicity,  would  appear  to  the  multitude  no 
better  than  babbling  pedantry.  On  this  account,  Requisites 

/.  .  1    1 .      .       1    1  1     1         for  succe«» 

men  or  narrow  views  and  limited  knowledge  in  it. 
are  often  better  qualified  than  their  superiors, 
to  prevail  in  public  assemblies.  Their  discourse, 
as  the  poets  have  said,  insinuates  itself  more 
smoothly  and  more  musically  into  the  ear  of 
ignorance  and  inattention  j  for  their  reasonings 
are  not  drawn  from  recondite  or  remote  sources ; 

**  Stc  Introduction,  p.  54. 
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13  o  O  K  they  arc  ])lain,  palpable,  and  familiar  ;  the  result 
^^■^1^/  of  personal  observation  and  daily  experience. 
Men  of  enlarged  minds,  on  the  contrary,  think 
it  necessary  to  remount  to  loftier,  more  abstract, 
and  more  demonstrative  principles  :  their  argu- 
ments are  more  solid,  but  less  striking  ;  more 
convincing,  when  well  weighed,  but  not  easily 
appreciated  by  a  popular  audience.  Before  such 
assemblies,  the  orator  is  not  to  argue,  therefore, 
from  all  probabilities  indiscriminately,  but  from 
things  deemed  probable  by  his  hearers  or  judges, 
or  by  those  individuals  held  by  them  in  high 
estimation  ;  the  more  of  these  are  on  his  side, 
his  conclusions  will  be  the  more  satisfactory, 
though  far  distant,  in  themselves,  from  complete 
Resump.     certainty.     But  in    all  the   three  kinds  of  elo- 

tion  of  the  "^  i       i     .  i  •  i 

specific  ar-  qucncc,   and  whether  our  reasonmgs  be  precise 
guments      j^j^^j  philosophical,  or  political  and  popular,   the 
three  kinds  main  point  is  to  have  a  knowledge  of  our  sub- 
oratory.  g^^|^jg^,|.  .  ^  certain  degree  of  this,  is  indispens- 

able  y  for,  if  totally  ignorant  of  the  particulars 
belonging  to  the  matter  in  hand,  from  what 
facts  or  principles  can  we  reason  or  conclude  ? 
If  the  subject  of  deliberation,  for  example, 
were,  whether  or  not  the  Athenians  ous-ht  to 
declare  war  ;  how  could  we  undertake  this  dis- 
cussion without  knowing  the  resources  of  the 
Athenians?  whether  their  national  force  consisted 
chiefly  in  fleets  or  in  armies ;  what  was  the 
amount  of  either ;  how  large  were  their  reve- 
nues ;  in  what  allies  they  could  confide,  what 
enemies  they  had  to  fear ;  what  had  been  the 
nature  and  result  of  the  wars  ibrmerly  waged 
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by  them  ?  and  many  other  particulars  appertain-  c  II  A  P. 
ing  to  the  same  question.  Again,  were  the  ^^^*- 
theme  of  our  discourse  to  be  a  panegyric  on  the 
Athenians,  how  could  we  honour  them  with 
due  praise,  had  we  no  previous  information  con- 
cerning the  battle  of  Salamis,  or  that  of  Mara- 
thon ?  were  we  totally  unacquainted  with  their 
generous  protection  of  the  descendants  of  Her- 
cules, and  with  all  those  ancient  and  illustrious 
exploits  from  which  Athens  has  derived  such  an 
inheritance  of  glory  ?  In  the  particulars  that 
belong,  or  that  seem  to  belong,  to  any  subject, 
are  the  only  grounds  of  praise ;  and  particulars 
of  a  contrary  kind  afford  the  only  topics  for 
invective.  Thus  we  inveigh  against  the  Athe- 
nians, because  they  tyrannised  over  the  Greeks; 
because  they  enslaved  the  citizens  of  ^gina 
and  Potidaea,  who  had  manfully  co-operated 
with  themselves  in  repelling  the  invasion  of  the 
barbarians ;  and  by  arraigning  them  for  other 
proceedings  of  a  similar  description,  should  they> 
of  any  such,  have  been  notoriously  guilty.  In 
the  same  manner,  accusation  or  defence  must  be 
drawn  from  an  analysis  of  the  subject,  and  a 
careful  examination  of  the  particulars  belonging 
to  it.  It  matters  not  whether  this  subject  be  a 
commonwealth,  as  that  of  the  Athenians  or 
Lacedaemonians  ;  or  an  individual,  of  a  human 
or  a  divine  nature.  Would  we  exhort  or  dis- 
suade, praise  or  blame,  accuse  or  defend,  the 
topics  of  our  discourse  must  always  be  drawn 
from  the  nature,  the  qualities,  and  the  relations 
of  the  subject :  thus,  if  we  would  persuade 
Achilles  to  embrace  a  certain  measure,  we  mu5t 
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endeavour  to  show,  that,  under  liis  circum- 
stances, this  measure  will  be  attended  with  ad- 
vantage :  if  we  would  praise  or  blame  him,  we 
must  show  that  his  conduct,  on  certain  occasions, 
has  been  fair  and  honourable,  or  disgraceful  and 
odious :  if  we  would  accuse  or  defend  him,  we 
must  know  when  his  proceedings  were  con- 
formable to  justice,  and  when  they  bade  defiance 
to  this  queen  of  the  virtues.'^^  Instead  of  com- 
munities or  individuals,  should  we  have  to  treat 
of  abstract  qualities,  or  habits  ^S  the  mode  of 
argumentation  must  still  be  the  same  :  if  we 
would  explain  their  nature  and  tendency,  and 
show  that  they  are  goods  or  evils,  we  can  only 
discuss  the  subject  rationally,  by  enumerating 
the  particulars  included  under  these  terms,  and 
examining  their  mutual  agreements  or  differences. 
Since,  then,  in  all  kinds  of  reasoning,  whether 
philosophical  or  popular,  the  same  mode  must 
be  pursued,  and  that  this  conclusion  is  drawn 
both  from  induction  and  from  argument,  it  is 
plain  that  the  only  means  of  demonstration  or 
proof,  whether  in  extemporaneous  or  premeditated 
discourse,  is  to  select  the  particulars  belonging 
to  the  subject  j  and  the  more  exclusively  be- 
longing to  it,  the  better  ;  for  the  more  numerous 
those  particulars  are,  the  proof  will  be  the  easier; 
and  the  more  appropriate  they  are,  it  will  be 
the  more  impressive.  Thus,  in  the  eulogy  of 
Achilles,  to  say  that  he  was  a  man  of  valour,  a 
demigod,  and  that  he  fought  against  Troy,  is  to 

^*  See  Introduction,  p.  51. 

*•  Tor  tiample,"  he  layi,  "  of  juitico." 
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bestow  praises  common  to  Achilles  with  Dio-  c  H  A  P. 
med,  and  other  heroes.  It  is,  therefore,  a  far  v  ^^"' ' 
less  ennoblhig  panegyric,  than  to  select  particu- 
lars that  are  peculiar,  and  exclusively  his  own  ; 
as  that  he  killed  Hector,  the  bravest  of  the  Tro- 
jans; and  also  Cycnus,  who,  being  invulnerable^^, 
long  prevented  the  debarkation  of  the  Greeks  ; 
and  that  he  was  the  youngest  of  the  Grecian 
leaders,  and  sailed  to  Troy,  not  bound  like  the 
other  heroes,  by  oath.  This,  therefore,  is  the 
main  point  in  persuasion,  to  select  the  topics 
appropriate  to  the  subject. 

We  should  now  speak  of  the    more  general  The  com- 
sources  of  argument,  alike  applicable  to  all  the  or  sources* 
three  kinds  of  eloq  uence ;  the  roots,  as  it  were,  from  ^^  ^'"S"- 
which  various  propositions  branch,  and  the  centre  ing  to 
in  which  they  unite  and  terminate.^^  Let  us  first  d[^,^rov^e. 
observe,  however,  that  we  reason  with  two  views, 
either  to  prove  or  to  disprove ;  and  that, as  in  logic 
we  employ  syllogisms  and  refutations,  so  in  rheto- 
ric we   make  use  of  arguments  and  objections. 
The  former  bring  together  propositions  agreeing 
with  each  other,  and  with  received  opinion  ;  the 
latter  bring   together  propositions    at   variance 
with  each  other,  and  with  received  opinion.    In 
preceding  parts  of  this  work,  we  collected  the 
propositions  applicable,  respectively,  to  the  three 
great   ends   of  oratory, —  justice,   honour,    and 
utility  ;  w^e  have  also  treated  of  manners,   pas- 
sions, and  habits  ;    and  exhibited  those  propo- 
sitions   concerning  them    which  are   the  most 

'7  He  was  strangled  by  Achilles.  Ovid.  Metamorph.  l.xii.  v.  142, 

'•    Ert    roiyjiiov   Kai  roiroy,    fn  u    voWa   tvdv{xr]^ara    ffiiriirrft,  p.  582. 
Conf.  p.56"9. 
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II  •  y 

moral  reasonings.  Wc  now  proceed  to  consider 
the  matter  under  a  still  more  general  aspect, 
and  to  enumerate  the  topics  or  sources  of  argu- 
ment applicable  alike  to  all  the  three  kinds  of 
oratory ;  distinguishing  those  which  serve  to 
demonstrate  or  prove,  from  those  which  serve 
to  disprove  or  refute  ;  and  those  also,  in  both 
kinds,  which  are  fair  and  legitimate,  from  those 
which  are  spurious  and  sophistical.  We  shall 
then  take  the  same  comprehensive  view  of 
solutions  and  objections  ;  showing  by  what 
means  the  knots  of  sophistry  may  be  untied,  and 
in  how  many  ways  objections  may  be  raised 
against  arguments  that  are  solid. 

CHAP.        Of  the  sources  of  argument,  then,  common  to 

XXIII  •  . 

V        . '  ->  all  the  three  kinds  of  oratory,  we  shall  place  first, 

^•'P^^       that  fiowinff  from,  the  nature  of  contraries,  and 

topic  dc-  ^  .  -       ,  '  n  •  t» 

rived  from  thcuce  denonunatcd  the  "  topic  ot  contraries, 
of^con-"'^^  As  it  is  the  nature  of  contraries  to  be  endowed 
traries.  with  Contrary  attributes,  and  attended  with  op- 
posite effects,  we  may  argue  that  temperance 
is  a  thing  of  great  value,  because  nothing  is  more 
ruinous  than  intemperance,  and  the  unrestrained 
indulgence  of  our  passions  ;  or,  as  the  orator 
reasoned  in  his  Messenian  discourse,  **  the  suf- 
ferings which  you  actually  endure  are  occasion- 
ed by  the  war;  peace,  therefore,  will  bring  back 
a  state  of  enjoyment  and  happiness  :  "  or,  as  the 
Iambic  poet  says,  — 

111,  done  unwittingly,  is  not  to  be  resented  ; 

What  j;ratitndc  can,  then, be  due  for  good  unmeant? 
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Again,  —  CHAP. 

As  things,  most  false,  have  often  passed  for  true,  v    ,         '  j 

So  gravest  truths  will  oft  be  disbelieved. 

The  topic  of  contraries  serves  either  to  prove 
or  to  refute  ;  we  prove  that  an  attribute  belongs 
to  any  subject,  when  the  contrary  attribute  is 
found  in  a  contrary  subject ;  we  confute  this 
assertion,  when  we  show  that  the  contrary  attri- 
bute does  not  belong  to  the  contrary  subject. 

The    second   topic    is,     *'  that   of  conjugate  2.  That 
terms,"   meaning  thereby,  words  derived  from  fj.^"^!jj. 
the  same  root.^^    The  qualities  applicable  to  any  nature  of 
one  of  those  terms  ought  also  to  apply  to  all  the  tenm^^  ^ 
rest.     Thus,  to  prove  that  every  thing  that  is 
just  is  not,  therefore,  desirable ;  we  may  argue 
that  every  thing  then,  is  desirable,  that  happens 
justly.  Yet  to  be  hanged ^^  justly,  is  not  desirable. 

The  third  topic  is  **  that  of  relatives  :"  thus,  if  3.  That 
there  is  justice  in  the  doing  of  any  thing,  there  fVo'jJI^.eia. 
must  be  justice  in  the  suffering  of  it ;  or  if  there  tives. 
is  justice  in  the  commanding  it,  there  must  be 
justice  in  the  execution  ;  and  conversely.     Dio- 
medon,  the  farmer  of  revenues,  when  reproached 
by  his  countrymen  for  the  riches  acquired  by 
this  traffic,  replied,    "  If  you  w^ere  not  ashamed 
to  sell  your  revenues,  why  should  I,  to  purchase 
them?"  Yet  this  w^ay  of  reasoning  is  often  sophis- 
tical :  for  a  man  has  suffered  justly,  who  has  justly 
merited    death ;    but   perhaps  you,   tlie  agent, 
are  unjust,  because  it  was  not  right  in  you  to  be 
his   executioner.     It   is    therefore   necessary  to 

38  Vid.  Topic.  Li.  c.  10. 

3^  Aristotle  says,  to  "  die  justly." 
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BOOK  consider  the  different  points  separately ;  whe- 
"•  ther,  not  only  the  sufferer  suffered  justly,  but 
whether  the  inflicter  of  the  punishment  justly 
inflicted  it ;  and  to  select  that  case  which  suits 
your  occasion  ;  for  it  is  very  possible,  that 
the  two  cases  may  lead  to  different  results. 
Thus  in  the  Alcmaeon  of  Theodectes'*^ ; — 

Was  not  your  mother  by  the  state  abhorr'd  ? 

Alcmaeon  answers,  **  The  matter  must  be  con- 
sidered distinctively;**  and  Alphesibaea  asking, 
*'  How  you  do  mean?**  he  rejoins, — 

'Twas  right  that  she  should  die, 

Not  right  in  me  to  kill  her 

A  similar  distinction  occurred  in  the  trial 
concerning  Demosthenes,  and  in  that  of  the 
murderers  of  Nicanor^';  and  of  the  man  lately 
slain  at  Thebes,  the  murderers  were  acquitted  on 
the  ground,  that  it  could  not  be  unjust  to  kill  a 
person  so  deserving  of  death. 

The  fourth  general  topic,  is  **  that  of  reason- 

<o  Theodectes,  both  a  poet  and  an  orator.  In  the  tragedy  alluded 
to,  Alcmaeon  killed  his  mother,  Eriphyld,  in  punishment  of  her 
treachery  to  his  father  Amphiaraus.  Being  condemned  for  parricide, 
he  fled  to  the  river  Phlegcus,  and  was  interrogated  hy  the  daughter 
of  Phlegeus,  Amphesibaea,  as  stated  in  the  text. 

•*'  As  the  words  stand  in  the  text,  it  is  said  that  Nicanor  was  de- 
clared "to  have  died  justly,  because  those  who  killed  him  appeared 
justifiable  in  doing  so."  I  suspect  the  words  to  be  inverted,  and 
that  "  the  murderers  were  acquitted,  because  Nicanor  appeared  de- 
serving of  death."  According  to  this  sense,  the  case  of  Nicanor 
will  accord  with  the  other  cases  mentioned.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  Aristotle,  after  giving  examples  to  show  "  that  when  the  patient 
suffered  justly,  the  agent  was  concluded  to  have  acted  justly,"  may 
have  introduced  this  example  to  shew  the  converse,  "that  when  the 
agents  appeared  to  have  acted  justly,  the  patient  was  concluded  to 
have  suffered  justly."  Whichever  supposition  we  make,  the  text  is 
cither  incorrect  or  imperfect. 
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ini?  from  the  erreater  to  the  less.**       "  If  the  chap. 

,  "  XXIII 

gods,**    for  example,    ''  do  not  know  all  things,   v   -      '^ 

ought  weak   man  to  boast  his  omniscience  ?  **  ^.Afortiori, 
1  his  IS  to  reason  irom  the  gods,  who  are  more  ing  from 
knowing,  to  man,  who  is  less  so:  "and  a  man  who  to^JeTlesT 
is  capable  of  beating  his  own  father,  will  he  re- 
frain his  violent  hands  from  any  other,  who  may 
fill!  in  the  way  of  his  anger  ?'*    This  topic,  from 
the  greater  to  the  less,  may  be  employed  either 
to  prove  or  disprove,  to  affirm  or  deny  ;  for  that 
which  is  able  to  produce  the  greater  effect  may 
be  proved  capable  of  producing  the  lesser,  and 
that  which  is  unable  to  produce  the  lesser  effect 
may  be  denied  to  be  capable  of  producing  the 
greater. 

The  fifth  general  topic  is    *'  that  from  parity  s-  Topic 

n  >>    ^ 'T^i  from  parity 

of  reason.  ihus, —  of  reason. 

Your  father  justly  mourns  his  fallen  sons. 
And  should  not  Q^neus  mourn  slain  Meleager, 
The  glorious  son  of  Greece  ! 

Again,  If  Theseus  did  not  commit  wrong  in 
the  rape  of  Helen,  neither  did  Paris  :  if  the  sons 
of  Tyndarus  escaped  punishment  for  carrying 
off  the  daughters  of  Leucippus,  so  neither  ought 
the  elopement  with  Helen  to  be  prosecuted 
with  vengeance.  Again,  If  Hector  incurred  not 
blame  for  killing  his  enemy  Patroclus,  why 
should  Paris  be  reproached  with  the  death  of 
Achilles  ?'^'^  If  other  artizans  and  artists  are  not 
deemed    useless    in    communities,    why    should 

■^^  Hector  vanquished  Patroclus  in  equal  and  glorious  combat ; 
Paris  killed  Achilles  by  artifice  and  skill  in  archery.  These  differ- 
ence* are  not  regarded  in  the  general  topic. 
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6.  Topic 
from  con- 
sistency in 
will  and 
conduct. 


7.  Topic, 
argumen- 
tum  ad  ho- 
mineviy  de- 
rived from 
compari- 
son of 
characters. 


those  studious  of  wisdom,  and  professors  of 
the  art  of  hfe  ?  And  again,  If  generals  do  not 
always  lose  their  fame  when  worsted,  why  should 
orators  and  philosophers  be  disgraced  by  defeat  ? 
**  If  individual  citizens  are  watchful  over  your 
glory,  Athenians  !  so  ought  you,  as  a  state,  to 
be  watchful  over  the  general  glory  of  Greece." 

A  sixth  general  topic  is  drawn  **from  consist- 
ency of  conduct,"  and  the  propriety  of  acting 
at  one  time,  as  we  would  have  acted  at  another. 
Thus,  Iphicrates  reasoned  in  defending  his  statue 
against  Harmodius.  "  Had  I  asked  this  mark 
of  honour,  before  the  conflict  sustained  by  me, 
would  you  have  readily  promised  it,  and  can 
you  now  refuse  it  after  my  complete  success^? 
Is  not  this  to  retract,  after  actual  benefit,  the 
promise  made  in  the  mere  expectation  of  it?"  In 
the  same  manner,  Philip  reasoned  with  the 
Thebans  :  "  You  would  have  engaged  to  grant 
me  a  free  passage  through  your  country,  before 
I  defended  you  from  the  Phocians.  With  what 
face,  therefore,  can  you  refuse  this  demand, 
after  I  have  actually  done  you  this  most  import- 
ant service  ?" 

The  seventh  topic  is  personal,  "  arising  from 
comj)arison  between  ourselves  and  our  adversa- 
ries, and  retorting  their  accusations."  This  topic 
may  be  employed  in  two  ways,  firsf^,  as  Iphi- 
crates, when  accused  of  treachery,  argued  against 


•♦2  Aristotle  says,  Eu  ry  Ttvxpv-  Some  of  the  ancient  interpreters 
think  Teucer  the  name  of  a  tragedy,  others  that  of  a  tragedian. 
The  text,  in  either  case,  is  imperfect;  but  we  should  read  rpoTry  in  the 
way  in  which  Iphicrates,  &c. 
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Aristophon  :  "  Would  you,"  he  said,  <*  Aristo-  chap. 
phon,  have  betrayed  the  fleet  entrusted  to  you,  ,  ^™^' , 
for  a  bribe  ?"  Being  answered  in  the  negative, 
he  rejoined,  *«  Can  it  be  beUeved,  then,  that 
Iphicrates  should  be  guilty  of  such  baseness  ?" 
This  successful  retort  resulted  entirely  from  the 
comparison  of  characters  suggested  by  it,  and 
the  great  inferiority  of  Aristophon.  For  such 
an  argument  would  have  been  ridiculous,  if  em- 
ployed against  Aristides,  surnamed  the  Just. 
The  second  way  is,  when  a  defender  discredits 
his  accuser,  by  retorting  his  own  accusations  ; 
for  an  accuser  ought  to  be  the  better  man,  espe- 
cially in  those  particulars  which  form  the  matter 
of  his  accusation.  The  defender,  therefore,  by 
showing  the  contrary  of  this  to  be  the  case,  may 
always  discredit  and  disgrace  his  adversary ;  for 
it  is  the  absurdity  of  impudence  to  arraign  others 
for  the  very  same  things  of  which  we  ourselves 
have  been  guilty,  or  to  exhort  them  to  a  con- 
duct, which  we  have  determined  never,  in  our 
own  case,  to  pursue. 

The  eighth  topic  is  derived  from  the  definition,  s.  Topic 
Thus,  in  repelling  the  charge  of  atheism  against  fro'^^the 
Socrates,  who  acknowledged  himself  to  be  under  definition. 
the  guidance  of  a  daemon,  his  scholars  defined  a 
daemon  to  be  either  a  god,  or  the  production  of 
a  god.     He   who    believed,    therefore,    in   the 
works  or  productions  of  the  gods,  could  not  dis- 
believe their  existence.       Iphicrates  reasoned  in 
the  same  way,  when  taunted  with  the  obscurity 
of  his  birth  by  some  boastful  descendant  of  Har- 
modius  or  Aristogeiton.     "  Nobility,"  he  said, 

z  2 
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**  consisting  in  virtue,  belonged  not  to  Harmo- 
diiis  and  Aristogeiton,  till  they  had  achieved  a 
glorious  enterprise  :  I,  therefore,  am  more  akin 
to  them  than  you,  since  my  actions  more  resem- 
ble theirs."  In  the  same  manner,  the  oration, 
entitled  the  Defence  of  Paris,  '*  declares  dissolute 
love  to  be  that  directed  to  many  objects  ;  how 
then,  can  Paris  be  reproached  with  profligacy, 
who  contented  himself  with  Helen  only?"  So- 
crates reasoned  also  from  a  definition,  when 
he  refused  the  pressing  invitation  of  King 
Archelaus.  **  He  could  not  brook,"  he  said, 
"  an  affront ;  for  it  was  equally  an  affront  to  re- 
ceive favours  beyond  our  power  to  return,  and 
to  meet  with  injuries  beyond  our  power  to 
punish."  In  all  these  examples,  the  reasoning 
is  from  definitions  carefully  adapted  to  the  con- 
clusions respectively  aimed  at. 

9.  Topic  The  ninth  is  from  diversity  of  signification  ; 
»iu"^ofI?g"  which  source  of  argument  is  sufficiently  illus- 
nification.    tratcd  in  our  Topics ;  for  example,  in  the  word 

**  rightly."  ^ 

10.  From  The  tenth  is  founded  on  division.  Thus,  "since 
thTsubject  the  offence  imputed  to  us  must  have  proceeded 
into  parts,  fj'om  ouc  of  three  motives,  and  that  it  is  impos- 
sible we  should  have  been  actuated  either  by  the 
first,  or  by  the  second,  and  that  the  third  is  of 
such  a  nature,  that  even  our  adversaries  dare 
not  ascribe  it  to  us,  it  is  plain  that  our  innocence 
is  completely  established." 

11.  Topic        The  eleventh  source  of  argument  is  from  an 

from  accu- 

■^^  Topica,  l.ii.  c.3.  /    « 


instances. 
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accumulation  of  instances.  Such  is  the  reason-  chap. 
ing  in  the  discourse  relating  to  events  which  v  ^^^^  j 
occurred  in  the  Isle  of  Peparathus,  where  it  is  muiationof 
proved,  that,  for  ascertaining  the  real  father  of  a 
child,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  mother.  At 
Athens,  this  was  found  to  be  the  surest  rule  of 
decision  in  a  cause  managed  by  the  orator 
Mantias.  At  Thebes,  when  Ismenias  and  Stil- 
pon  disputed  which  was  the  father  of  Thessa- 
liscus,  reference  was  made  to  the  mother, 
Dodonis  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  her  averment, 
Thessaliscus  was  declared  the  son  of  Ismenias. 
In  the  same  manner  Theodectes  reasons  in  his 
oration  entitled  **  The  Law."  Since  none  will 
entrust  his  horse  to  those  careless  of  horses,  or 
his  ship  to  those  who  have  run  other  ships 
aground,  surely  it  is  madness  to  confide  our  own 
safety  to  those  by  whom  we  have  seen  the 
safety  of  others  so  shamefully  neglected.  Alci- 
damas,  also,  by  a  similar  induction  of  particulars, 
proves  the  great  honour  due  to  men  of  elegant  or 
profound  talents.  "  The  Parians  thus  honoured 
Archilochus,  notwithstanding  the  biting  severity 
of  his  satire  ;  the  Chians  thus  honoured  Homer,^ 
though  he  was  not  their  fellow-citizen  ;  and  the 
Mitylenians  thus  honoured  Sappho,  forgetting 
the  inferiority  of  her  sex.  The  Lacedaemonians, 
the  least  addicted  of  any  to  literary  pursuits, 
elected  the  sage  Chilon  into  their  senate ;  the 
Italians  held  Pythagoras  in  veneration ;  the 
citizens  of  Lampsacus  bestowed  the  honours  of 
a  public  funeral  on  Anaxagoras,  though  a  stran- 
ger, and  celebrate  his  memory  to  the  present 

z  3 
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BOOK  day.     The    Athenians  lived   happy  while  they 
V  ^  ',    .  observed  the  laws  of  Solon,  and  the  Lacedae- 
monians, while  they  obeyed  those  of  Lycurgiis. 
At  Thebes,  tiie  state  attained  its  highest  pro- 
sperity when  it  was  headed  by  philosophers." 
12.  Topic       The  twelfth  is  from  iudo-ments  already  passed 

from  pre-      .  ,  ,  •      -i  v         .1 

cedent;      ^   cases   exactly  the  same,  snnilar,  or  directly 
that  IS,       contrary,   since  contraries    mutually  afford  the 

ironi  judg-  »'  '  •'  ^ 

mentsai-    knowledge    of  each  other.     This  argument  is 
passed,       irresistible  when  the  judgments  of  all  men  and 
at  all  times  have  concurred  ;  next  to  this,  we  are 
to  look  to  the  uniform  judgments  of  the  wise 
and  good;  to  the  previous  and  constant  decisions 
of  those  to  whom  the  question  is  referred  ;  to 
those   of   persons    in    great   esteem    with    our 
judges ;    of  persons   whom   it    is  dangerous   to 
disobey,    such    are    our   natural    superiors ;    or 
whom  it  is  indecorous  to  oppose,  such  are  the 
gods,  parents,  instructors.     Thus  Autocles  rea- 
soned with  a  certain  proud  dame,  who  declined 
the  authority  of  the    Areopagus.       "  Strange  ! 
that  the  Areopagus,  which  was  obeyed  by  the 
*  Terrible  Goddesses  ^\'  should  be   scorned  by 
Mixindemides.*'    Sappho  reasons  on   the  same 
principle,    namely,    the    decision    of  the   gods. 
''  Death  is  an  evil;  the  gods  have  judged  it  to  be 
so  ;  otherwise  they  would  not  have  preferred 
immortality."    And  Aristippus,  when  Plato  ap- 
peared to  him  to  speak  too  dogmatically,  said, 
*'This  way  of  talking  was  not  that  of  our  friend," 
meaning  Socrates.     And  Hegesippus,   after  re- 

"**  The  Furies  submitted  to  the  decree  acquitting  Orestes,  whom 
they  had  pursued  lor  the  murder  of  Clytemnestra. 
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ceivinff  a  favourable  answer  from  the  oracle  of  c  H  A  P. 
Jupiter  at  Olympia,  when  he  came  to  consult  i  ,  ^  ^., 
also  at  Delphi,  asked  Apollo  whether  he  con- 
curred in  the  same  judgment  with  his  father; 
thinking  that  Apollo  would  be  ashamed  to  de- 
clare his  dissent.  Isocrates  amplified  the  merits 
of  Helen,  by  saying  that  she  was  preferred  by 
the  discernment  of  Theseus  ;  and  those  of  Paris, 
by  saying  that  he  was  chosen  by  the  goddesses 
for  their  umpire.  The  same  writer  enhances 
the  worth  of  Evagoras,  by  observing  that  the 
able  and  prudent  Conon,  when  assailed  by  ad- 
versity, had  recourse  to  Evagoras,  rather  than 
to  any  other  of  his  numerous  friends  and 
admirers. 

Another   source   of    argument   is,    from  the  13.  Topic 
resolution  of  the  genus  into  its  several  species,  lution^of" 
Thus  to  prove  that  the  soul  is  not  motion,  it  the  genus 
may  be  observed,  as  in  the  book  of  Topics,  "  that  several 
all  motion  is  either  change  of  place,  alteration  of  ^p^"^^* 
quality,  augmentation  or  diminution  in  quantity, 
&c.  ^^    Can  the  soul  be  any  one  of  these?"  In  the 
same  manner  Socrates  is  defended  by  Theodectes 
against  the  charge  of  impiety.  He  is  shown  to  have 
done  none  of  the  things  falling  under  that  name. 
"  What  law  of  religion  did  he  violate?  What  tem- 
ple did  he  profane?  Which  of  the  gods,  acknow- 
ledged by  his  country,  did  he  omit  to  worship  ?" 

Another  very  general  topic  is  that  derived  14.  Topic 
from  consequences ;  and,  as  most  things  are  of  sequences. 
a  mixed  nature,  a  compound  of  good  and  evil, 

45  See  Introduction,  p.  75. 

z  4 
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BOOK  consequences  may  generally  be  employed  in  all 
^^'  ,  kinds  of  oratory,  whether  the  speaker  wishes  to 
excite  or  restrain,  to  accuse  or  defend,  to  praise 
or  blame.  Thus,  a  learned  education,  which 
leads  to  knowledge,  exposes  the  scholar  to  envy. 
If  we  would  avoid  the  shafts  of  envy,  we  must 
abandon  ^literary  pursuits ;  if  we  would  attain 
superiority  of  knowledge,  we  cannot  cultivate 
them  too  diligently.  This  topic,  with  some 
observations  on  the  possible  and  impossible,  the 
probable  and  improbable,  and  other  generalities 
of  a  like  nature,  form  the  whole  of  the  art  of 
Rhetoric  as  delivered  by  Callippus.^^ 

15.  From        Another  around    of   arcrument   is  from    the 

the  conse-  ,  r  a.  j.i^'  \  •    \ 

quents  of  Contrary  consequences  or  two  thmgs  which  are 
contraries,  themselvcs  Contrary  ;  and  to  employ  those  con- 
sequences alternately  as  may  serve  our  ends. 
Thus  a  certain  priestess  argued  with  her  son,  to 
deter  him  from  the  profession  of  oratory  :  "  If 
you  maintain  the  cause  of  justice,  you  will  offend 
the  popular  assembly;  if  you  patronise  injus- 
tice, you  will  offend  the  Gods."  The  argument 
was  easily  reversed,  and  employed  to  the  con- 
trary end.  **  If  I  advocate  the  cause  of  justice, 
I  shall  please  the  Gods ;  if,  that  of  injustice,  I 
shall  please  my  fellow-citizens."  This  distorted 
topic,  tending  to  different  goals,  and  producing 
contrary  effects,  corresponds  with  the  proverb 
of  buying  at  once  salt  and  oil ;  salt  to  sharpen 
and  oil  to  soften  ;  it  moves  at  once  in  opposite 

<''  Aristotle  says,  ds  upijrai,  as  mentioned  above  in  thap.xix.  of  this 
book. 
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directions,  like  the  crooked  legs  of  lizards  ;  and  chap. 
by  its  shuffling  gait,  is  well  calculated  for  vj™|^ 
deception. 

Another  topic,  teaching  to  infer  opposite  con-  le.  Topic 
elusions,   arises  from  the  different  opinions  of  different 
men  ;  those   declared  by  their  lips,   and  those  opinions  of 

'  .  men :  those 

concealed  in  their  breasts.     Their  speeches  re-  declared, 
sound  the  praise  of  justice  and  honour  ;  in  their  i^gp^  se. 
lives  they  are  too  often  guided  by  pleasure  or  ^^^^• 
interest.     As  either  of  these  opinions  may  be 
assumed  for  truth,   according  to  whichever  of 
them  our  adversary  reasons,  his  argument  may 
always  be  shown   to  be  at  variance    with  the 
other,  and  thus  to  wear  the  appearance  of  para- 
dox, than  which  nothing  can  be  more  prejudicial 
to  his  cause. 

Another  ground  of  reasoning  is  the  propor-  i7.  From 
tion  of  magnitude,  or  any  other  analogy.  Thus 
Iphicrates,  when  his  son  was  called  to  perform 
the  service  of  a  man  because  of  his  manly  sta- 
ture, opposed  this  injustice,  by  saying,  "  If  you 
declare  great  children  to  be  men,  you  ought  to 
declare  little  men  to  be  children."  And  Theo- 
dectes,  in  his  speech  entitled  "  The  Law,"  be- 
fore cited,  argued,  "  Since  Strabax  and  Chari- 
demus,  mercenary  soldiers,  are  to  be  enrolled 
among  the  citizens  on  account  of  their  good 
behaviour,  why  do  you  not  banish  those  other 
mercenaries,  who  have  been  guilty  of  great 
enormities  ?" 

Another    is   to    regard   things  as  the   same  is.  Topic 
which  infer  the  same  consequence.     Thus  Xeno-  Jfying  ^"' 
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BOOK  plumes  denounced  as  equally  impious  those  who 
V  ,_  •    J  asserted  the  generation  or  origin  of  the  Gods, 
things  with  and   those    who   believed    that  they   would    be 
sequences,   destroyed  or  die ;  because  either  of  these  pro- 
positions takes  away  the  eternity  of  their  exist- 
ence :  and   generally    the    thing   itself  may  be 
confounded  with  its    consequence.     Thus    the 
apologists  of  Socrates  reason,   **  You  are  now  to 
decide,  not  concerning  Socrates,  but  concerning 
the   pursuit   of  intellectual    improvement,    and 
whether  philosophy  is  at  all  to  be  cultivated." 
Again,  **  To  give  earth  and  water**^,  what  is  it 
but   to   become  slaves  ?"     "  To  accede  to  the 
general  peace,  is  it  not  to  acknowledge  a  mas- 
ter ?"    But  we  must  take  care  to  employ  the  an- 
tecedent   or   its    consequent,   according  to  the 
drift  of  our  discourse. 
19.  Topic        The  next  topic  is  drawn   from  inconsistency 
derived       ^^|.j^  previous  rcsolutious.     Thus,  **  If,  when  we 

from  vs\-  y  ^  '  ' 

consist-  were  driven  from  our  country,  we  are  de- 
previous  tcrmiued  by  arms  to  regain  it,  shall  we  now 
resoiu-       relinquish  our  homes  rather  than  take  arms  to 

tions.  ^  '  ^  n 

defend  them?    Having  formerly  preferred  war  to 

banishment,  shall  we  now  to  avoid  the  former, 

voluntarily  incur  the  latter  ?" 

20th  topic        Another  topic    is  to  regard  the  reason    for 

consists  which  any  tiling  miffht  be  done,  as  the  real  mo- 
rn treating  ,        ^  ^         y       ^  .  .  i     i 

the  reason  tive  for  domg  it.  llius  it  may  be  said  that  any 
anything  g^^^  ^^^  bestowcd,  or  any  honour  conferred, 
might  be     merely  to  create  pain  by  the  resumption  of  such 

done,  as  *'  i.  j  i 

4^  The  symbol  of  national  dependence  in  the  East.  The  Persians 
demanded  from  Greece  earth  and  water,  as  tokens  of  submission. 
Herodotus. 
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favours.     Thus,  according  to  a  poet, —  CHAP. 

XXIII. 

To  many,  the  gods  make  presents,  not  in  kindness  ;  '^"■■^v  '  ■  ' 

Past  ffood  but  makes  the  future  ill  more  grievous.  ^'^^  ^^^\, 

cause  or 

And  thus,  in  the  Meleager  of  Antiphon,—  '^^  '^"'^^"' 

*Twas  not  to  kill  the  boar,  the  chiefs  assembled. 
But  to  behold  the  deeds  of  Meleager, 
And  spread  his  fame  through  Greece. 

In  the  Ajax  of  Theodectes,  Diomed  is  said  to 
have  associated  Ulysses  in  his  enterprises,  not 
because  he  held  him  in  esteem,  but  that  he 
might  not,  in  his  companion,  have  a  rival  of  his 
glory.  Diomed,  it  is  possible,  might  have  been 
actuated  by  this  motive. 

Another  topic,   equally  applicable  at  the  bar  21st  topic 
and  in  the  assembly,  is  drawn  from  the  general  from  the 
causes  that  tend  either  to  impel  human  action,  g^"^^^ 

.  causes, 

or  restrain  it.  When  the  impelling  causes  take  either  im- 
place,  the  enterprise  ought  to  be  undertaken  ;  restraming 
when  the  restraining  are  found  to  prevail,  the  ^^man  ac- 
project  ought  to  be  abandoned.  In  every  un- 
dertaking the  impelling  causes  are  that  the  thing 
is  practicable,  easy,  useful  to  ourselves  or  our 
friends,  hurtful  to  our  enemies  j  and  that,  if  at- 
tended with  expense  or  danger,  the  expense 
incurred,  or  the  risk  run,  will  be  greatly  over- 
balanced by  the  good  expected.  In  judicial 
questions,  the  same  reasoning  obtains ;  a  man 
will  appear  to  be  guilty  or  innocent  of  any  act, 
accordingly  as  it  is  shown  to  have  been  more  or 
less  easy,  more  or  less  useful  to  him  ;  considera- 
tions entitled  to  great  weight  in  every  accusation 
or  defence.     This  topic,  indeed,  is  of  such  gene- 
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22d  topic 
argues 
from  im- 
probability 
itself. 


2.3d  topic 
refutes 
from  in- 
congrui- 
ties. 


ral  use,  tliat  it  forms  the  whole  of  the  art  of 
rlietoric  as  deUvcred  by  Pampliihis  and  by 
CalHppus.^ 

Another  topic,  of  a  most  opposite  nature,  is 
to  reason  from  imj)robability  itself;  tliat  is,  from 
things  so  unlikely  to  happen,  that  they  could 
never  have  been  believed,  unless  they  had  ac- 
tually occurred.  Truth  and  probability  are  the 
causes  of  assent :  when,  therefore,  assent  is  given 
to  things  highly  improbable,  this  must  happen 
because  they  are  true.  In  the  arraignment'^'^ 
of  a  law,  Androcles  said,  "Laws  require  laws." 
And  when  the  assembly  murmured,  he  subjoined, 
"  Yes  ;  laws,  to  be  good,  require  laws  ;  as  olives 
do  oil ;  and  fish,  salt ;  though  olives  produce 
oil,  and  fish  are  produced  in  the  salt  sea." 

The  following  topic  is  only  applicable  to  re- 
futation. It  consists  in  bringing  together  parti- 
culars incongruous  in  point  of  time,  place,  word, 
or  deed.  This  incongruity  may  either  be  con- 
fined to  the  proceedings  of  your  adversary,  as, 
**  He  pretends  to  be  a  patriot  and  to  love  his 
fellow-citizens,  yet  he  is  known  to  have  con- 
spired with  the  thirty  tyrants,  and  to  have 
abetted  their  usurpation  :"  or  it  may  be  confined 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  speaker  in  order  to 
show  the  inconsistency  of  the  imputations 
charged  on  him  :  *'  He  accuses  me  of  being 
litigious,  yet  he  cannot  mention  any  one  lawsuit 

47  Pamphilus  is  mentioned  with  little  respect  by  Cicero  de  Orator. 
1.  iii.  c.  21.  Callippus  is  spoken  of  above,  but  rather  inconsistently 
with  what  is  here  said :  his  name  is  probably  interpolated. 

<»  According  to  the  7pa<|>Tj  -napavoixwv.  See  History  of  Ancient 
Greece,  P.  I.  vol.  iii.  c.  52. 
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in  which  I  was  ever  previously  engaged  :"  or  it    c  H  A  P. 
may  extend  to  the  proceedings  of  both  parties  :  ,  y^\"' , 
"  When  did  the  accuser  ever  make  the  smallest 
disbursement  for  a  generous  purpose  ?  whereas 
many  of  you,   at  my  expense,   have   been  ran- 
somed from  slavery." 

Another  topic  serving  also  for  refutation,  and  24th  re- 
for  destroying  aspersions  cast  on  us  by  false  ap-  appear- ^^ 
pearances,  is  to  explain  the  cause  in  which  those  ^"^^^.'  ^^ 

•    .       ,      1  ^TT,  ^1  .  .      showing 

appearances  origmated.  When  this  cause  is  the  real 
produced,  the  transaction  immediately  assumes  ^^"^^* 
a  new  character.  In  the  pubHc  place,  a  woman 
was  seen  under  a  young  man,  clinging  to  him 
with  such  immoderate  passion,  that  the  bye- 
standers  were  shocked  at  her  indecency.  The 
error  ceased  when  it  became  known  that  a 
dearly  beloved  son  had  been  restored  to  the 
fond  embraces  of  his  mother.  In  like  manner, 
in  the  Ajax  of  Theodectes,  Ulysses  destroys 
the  false  opinion  of  his  inferiority  to  Ajax,  by 
giving  the  reason  why,  though  really  a  braver 
man,  he  did  not  appear  to  be  so. 

Another  topic  is  to    reason    from  the  exist-  25th  topic 
ence  or  non-existence  of  the  cause,  to  the  exist-  from^the 
ence  or  non-existence  of  the  effect ;  since  no-  jmpj'ob^bi- 

-  .         ,  .   ,  '  hty  01  the 

thing  happens  without  a  cause,  and  that  cause  cause  to 
and  effect  mutually  imply  each  other.  Leoda-  effecc"!^^^^ 
mas  employs  this  argument  against  Thrasybulus. 
The  latter  reproached  Leodamas  with  being 
posted  on  the  pillar  of  infamy  in  the  citadel  '*^, 
though  his  name  had  been  erased  during  the 
usurpation    of  the   thirty    tyrants.      Leodamas 

*y  A  stone  pillar,  in  a  cavern,  with  the  names  of  traitors  and  other 
public  delinquents. 
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BOOK   maintained  this  to  be  impossible:   *•  Why  should 
.       '     J  the  thirty  have  destroyed  a  monument  of  my 
hatred   to  Athens,  which  could  only  have  ren- 
dered me  the  more  trust- worthy  to  them,  and  the 
more  zealous  in  abetting  tlieir  tyranny?" 
26th repels       Another  topic    of   refutation  is    afforded  by 
sation  of     Considering  whether  the  designs  or  actions  im- 
designs,be-  puted  to  US,  miffht  uot  have  been  better  planned, 

cause  tar       ^  '         o  i  »^ 

better  were  or  better  executed.     None  can  be  suspected  of 
power.        doing,  or  of  having  done,  under  certain  circjim- 
stances,  what  might,  under  other  circumstances, 
have  been  done  far  more  profitably  :  for  in  no 
deliberation  will  the  worse  measure  be  preferred, 
willingly,  when  the  better  is  in  our  power.    The 
argument,   however,   drawn  from   this  topic,   is 
not  always  to  be  relied  on  ;  for  oftentimes   the 
ground  of  preference,  though  unperceived  be- 
fore decision,  may  afterwards  become  manifest. 
27th  topic        Another   is   derived   from    considering  whe- 
from^in-      ^^^^^'    ^"y  tiling    is    proposcd    contrary   to    that 
consist-       which  has  been  before  done,    ThusXenophanes, 
any^former  whcu  cousultcd  by  the  people  of  Elea  about  the 
action.        ceremonies   due   to    Leucothea,    whether   they 
should   honour  her  by  mourning,   and  also  by 
sacrifice,  he  replied,  "  If  she  be  regarded  by  you 
as  a  divinity,  you  must  not  mourn   for  her  j  if 
as  a  mortal,  you   must  not  worship  her  by  sa- 
crifice." 
28th  topic        Another  is  to  convert  our  errors  themselves 

converts        .     .  /•  ,.  ■,    r,  . 

errors         i^^to  a  sourcc  01  accusatiou  or  deience.     An  ex- 
theniselvcs  ample  of  this  occurs  in  the  Medea  of  Carcinus.'^^ 

io  Carcinus,  an  Athenian  poet,  who  wrote  160  tragedies,  of  which 
one  only  was  snccessful.     Vid.  Gyrald.  Ferrarens.  p.  375. 
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As   her  children   had  disappeared,   Medea  was  CHAP, 
accused  of  their  murder:  and,  indeed,   she  ex-  y  ^™^-  ^ 
posed  herself  to  this  suspicion,  by  sending  them  into 
away  secretly.     She  says  in  her  defence,  "  If  I  accusation 
killed  the  innocent  children,   how  grievous  was  or  defence. 
my  error  in  sparing  the  guilty  father  ?"     This 
form  of  argumentation  is  the  only  one  touched 
on    by    Theodorus^^,  in   his   first   treatise    on 
rhetoric. 

Another  source  of  argument  is  derived  from  29th  topic 
playing   on    the   name,    as   that   branding   the  from^the 
monstrous  cruelty    of  Draco's   laws.      "  They  "^"'®* 
were  the  work,  not  of  a  man,  but  of  a  dragon."^^ 

In  argumentations  equally  well  conducted,  Whyar- 
the  first  discourse  is  less  impressive  and  less  con-  fe^^con- 
vincing  than  the  reply ;  for  in  refuting  an  ad-  vincing 

.         I  1 .        1  I  tnan  re** 

versary,    an  orator  is  obliged  to  grapple  more  piies. 
closely  with  his  subject,  and  to  dwell  on  opposi- 
tions  and    contrasts.       Things    are    known    by 
their  contraries ;  an  argument  to  demonstrate  or 
prove,  is  confined  to  one  of  the  contraries  only  j 


51  Theodorus,  a  sophist  of  Byzantium,  often  mentioned  by  Plato. 

52  The  author  here  introduces  a  few  more  verbal  allusions  which 
cannot  be  translated.  Thrasybulus  was  reproached  by  Conon  as  rash 
in  counsel,  and  Thrasymachus  by  Herodicus  as  rash  in  fighting ;  such 
being  the  respective  significations  of  their  names :  Hecuba,  in  Euripides, 
calls  Venus  the  Goddess  of  Folly;  such  being  the  meaning  of  the 
first  two  syllables  in  her  name.  Aphrodite;  Chaeremon  says  of  Pen- 
theus  (signifying  grief),  that  his  name  betokened  his  approaching 
calamity ;  and  the  name  of  "  Iron,"  belonging  to  one  of  his  female 
characters,  is  employed  by  Sophocles,  for  stigmatising  the  hardness 
of  her  heart:  and  in  the  praises  of  the  gods,  their  names  are  frequent- 
ly converted  by  poets  into  topics  of  panegyric.  Zevs  6  xopr)yos  rris 
^uyris.     Jupiter,  quasi  juvans  pater. 
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The  most 
impressive 
arguments 
are  those 
that  are 
natural 
without 
being  ob- 
vious. 


but  an  argument  to  disprove  or  refute,  must  em- 
brace both  j  and  by  comprising  them  within  a 
narrow  compass,  and  placing  them  parallel  to 
each  other,  the  strongest  conviction  is  impressed, 
and  with  the  greatest  clearness. 

Whether  to  prove  or  disprove,  to  attack  or  to 
defend,  the  best  and  most  efficacious  arguments 
are  those  of  which  the  hearer  either  anticipates 
the  conclusion,  or  of  which  he  is  prepared  to 
admit  the  conclusion,  as  soon  as  it  is  pronounced. 
This  flatters  him  with  the  notion  of  his  own  dis- 
cernment and  sagacity,  especially  when  the  con- 
clusion, which  he  anticipates,  does  not  lie  too 
near  the  surface  :  the  most  striking  arguments, 
therefore,  are  those  that  are  natural,  without 
being  obvious. 


CHAP. 
XXIV. 


1.  Fallacy, 
the  form  of 
argument- 
ation void 
of  sub- 
stance. 


Syllogisms,  as  we  above  explained,  are  genuine 
or  spurious.  In  genuine  syllogisms,  the  conclu- 
sion really  follows  from  the  premises.  In  the 
spurious,  it  is  only  thought  to  follow  by  an 
ignorant  or  inattentive  audience.  The  same 
holds  with  regard  to  those  less  formal  syllogisms, 
called  enthymemes,  or  arguments.  In  these,  one 
great  source  of  fallacy  lies  in  the  form  of  diction ; 
to  talk  argumentatively  and  conclusively,  when 
no  strict  conclusion  has  been  drawn.  Thus, 
after  a  pretended  enumeration  of  the  different 
causes  by  which  any  effect  may  have  been  pro- 
duced, we  argue,  "  It  was  not  occasioned  by  the 
first,  or  by  the  second,  or  by  the  third,  therefore 
it  must  have  been  brougiit  about  through  the 
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cause  which  we  assign."     The  whole  force  of  chap. 
such  reasoning  depends  on  the  exactness  of  the  v  ^/^^^  > 
enumeration  :  the  argument  fails  when  this  enu- 
meration is  imperfect. 

A  fallacy  still  more  common  is,  where  the  2.  Verbo- 
want  of  matter  is  compensated  by  a  superabund-  ^^eat  field 
ance  of  words  :  when  enthymemes  are  accumu-  ofsophis- 

.  trv 

lated,  inv^erted,  opposed,  changed  into  all  those 
shapes,  and  disguised  by  all  those  coverings, 
which  tend  to  conceal  their  want  of  cogency. 
This  varied  fluency,  which  often  quits  the  plain 
indicative  mode  for  the  suppositive  or  potential, 
which  now  interrogates,  now  commands,  now 
marks  admiration,  now  insinuates  suspicion, 
constitutes  the  great  field  and  region  of  popular 
and  delusive  oratory.  One  of  its  artifices  is  to 
collect  the  heads  of  many  arguments  into  one 
heap  :  *'  He  served  our  friends,  he  punished  our 
enemies,  he  delivered  the  Greeks  !"  In  each  of 
these  points,  his  merit  had  been  proved ;  but 
from  this  enumeration,  a  new  proof  of  merit 
appears  to  result,  different  from  any  of  the 
things  before  said,  or  shown,  in  his  favour. 

Another  common   deception  arises  from  the  3.  Fallacy 
applying  to  a  word,  in  one  of  its  acceptations,  vocal  ^^"" 
that  which  only  belongs  to  it  in  another.  ^^  terms. 

*'  The  author  mentions  the  Greek  word  nvsy  mouse,  as  deriving 
splendour  and  importance  from  fivs-npia,  the  mysteries;  the  dog,  from 
denoting  the  dog-star,  and  its  being  an  appellative  of  the  god  Pan  in 
Pindar ;  and  also,  from  the  Greek  proverb  "  that  he  is  not  worth  a 
^og :"  And  the  word  koivos,  applied  to  Mercury  as  the  internuncius 
deorum,  and  koivuuikoi  derived  from  it,  signifying  communicative 
and  generous ;  and  that  "  an  account,  \oyos,  is  better  than  money, 
because  good  men  are  called  men  of  account,  that  is,  of  estimation." 

A  A 
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BOOK  Anotlier  fallacy  is  to  conjoin,  things  only 
true,  se])arately ;  or  to  separate,  things  only 
true,  conjunctly.  Thus  to  say,  that  a  man 
knows  a  poem  or  other  composition,  because  he 
knows  the  letters  of"  which  it  is  composed.  ^"^ 
That  because  an  ounce  of*  a  certain  medicine 
might  do  harm,  therefore  half  an  ounce  cannot 
do  good  ;  for  how  should  two  goods  produce  an 
evil  ?  Polycratcs  said  of  Thrasybulus,  that  if  the 
man  deserved  honours  and  rewards,  who  rescued 
his  country  from  one  tyrant,  how  meritorious 
was  Thrasybulus,  who  had  destroyed  thirty? 
In  arguing  thus,  he  combined  in  one  man  what 
was  true  only  of  thirty,  for  the  thirty  tyrants  of 
Athens  formed  but  one  tyranny.  In  the  Orestes 
of  Theodectes,  again,  the  fallacy  consists  in  di- 
vision. **  It  is  just  that  a  woman,  who  has 
murdered  her  husband,  should  be  punished  with 
death  :  it  is  just,  that  a  son  should  avenge  the 
murder  of  his  father.  Orestes  therefore  acted 
justly  in  killing  Clytemmnestra."  The  conclusion 
does  not  follow,  because  that  which  is  true  of 
things  separately,  may  not  be  true  of  them  con- 
junctly. This  argument,  besides,  is  fallacious 
through  deficiency,  for  to  conceal  the  crime  of 
Orestes,  the  orator  omits  to  state  by  whom  it 
was  committed,  namely,  by  the  hand  of  a  son 
raised  against  his  own  mother. 

^  Aristotle  gives  another  example,  that  by  which  Euthydemus 
proved  to  a  clown,  that  he  knew  a  certain  galley  to  be  in  the  Piraeus. 
You  know  the  •galley,  you  know,  "  being  in  the  Piraeus."  There- 
fore you  know  th(;  galley,  "  being  in  the  Piraeus."  This  deception 
in  English  must  be  operated  by  a  grammatical  error,  which,  however, 
i^  very  common. 
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From  the  sympathy  which  men  feel  with  chap. 
those  actuated  by  generous  and  energetic  pas-  .  ^^^^Z  j 
sions  ^^  aggravation  and  vehemence  are  great  4.  The  fai- 

n  1  •    ,  T        1    i?       T  1  lacy  result- 

sources  of   sophistry.      In  detendmg    ourselves  ing  from 

against  any  imputation,  we  may  paint  the  thing  ^ggrava- 

imputed  to  us  in  such  odious  colours,  and  ex^  vehe- 

press  so  warmly    our   detestation  of  its  turpi-  "^^"'^^" 

tude,  that  notwithstanding  strong  circumstances 

against  us,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  believe  in  our 

guilt.     On  the  other  hand,  without  bringing  the 

case  home  to  our  adversary,  we  may  denounce 

the  crime  charged   on  him    in  such    emphatic 

terms,  and  express  such  generous    indignation 

against  its  enormity,  that  he  will  often  be  held 

guilty  upon  very  defective  evidence. 

Another  fallacy  arises  from  considering  as  a  5th fallacy 

X"       ii     1.         1  •    1        •       1  1  •  T^i  consists  in 

proot,    that   which    is    barely    a    sign,      ihus,  reasoning 
"  Dionysius  is  a  thief,    for  he  is  a  bad  man."  ^"^p:^  ^^' 
The  conclusion  is  illogical;  for  though   every  if  they 
thief  is   a   bad  man,    every  bad  man  is  not  a  ^^^t^alT 
thief.  ^^ 

Another  arises  from  regarding  as  essential  to 
the  nature  or  definition  of  a  thing,  that  which  is 
barely  an  accident  or  appendage.  Thus  Poly- 
crates  magnified  rats  as  valuable  allies  to  the 
state,  because  they  happened  to  disarm  its  enemies, 
by  gnawing  asunder  the  strings  of  their  bows. 
In  the  same  manner,  it  may  be  said,  that  nothing 
is  a  matter  of  more  importance  than  an  invita- 

"  Conf.  Ethic.  1.  vi.  c.  12. 

55  Aristotle  gives  another  example :  "  Lovers  benefit  common- 
wealths; for  the  lovers,  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  destroyed  the 
tyrant  Hipparchus," 

A  A    2 
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BOOK  tion  to  supper;  for  Achilles,  when  not  invited, 
^^^   ,  was  exasperated  against  the  Greeks  in  Tenedos. 
It  was  not  the  denied  supper,  but  the  dishonour 
concurring  with    it,   that  provoked  the  anger  of 
Achilles. 
6th  fallacy        Another  fallacy  is  to  reason  from  an  ordina?\2/ 
from'^'an      concomitaut.       *'  How  high-minded   was  Paris, 
ordinary      \^r\^o,    shuuniug  the   multitude,   lived  alone  and 
tant,  asifit  Solitary  on  Ida.        I  he   love   or    solitude   often 
parable"^'   accompanies  magnanimity.    Again,  "  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  accusation  of  adultery  is 
well  founded,  for  he  is  exquisitely  nice  in  the 
adjustment  of  his  person,   and  has  been   often 
seen  prowling  about  in  the  night ;"  such  things 
being  common   w^ith   adulterers.     In   the    same 
way,   happiness  may  be  ascribed  to  beggars,  be- 
cause they  are  often  found  singing  and  dancing 
in  temples  ;  and  to  men  banished,  because  they 
may   live    where  they  please  :  since  the  happy 
do,   or  have  it  in  their  power  to  do  such  things, 
the  doers  of  them  are  concluded  to  be  happy  : 
as   the   manner  of  living  where  they  please,  is 
omitted,  in  honour  or  dishonour,  in  abundance 
or  penury,  this    fallacy  also   deceives    through 
deficiency  or  concealment. 
7th  fallacy       Another  fallacy  is  to  assign  for  a  cause   that 
treats  as     which  is  iiot  d  causc,  but  merely  a  precursor. 

a  cause,  a  .  .         .  ,,  •       i    .  i 

mere  pre-  I  his  deception  IS  oitcn  practised  in  popular  as- 
cursor.  scmblics.  Tlius,  the  administration  of  Demos- 
thenes was  declared  by  Demades  to  be  the 
source  of  all  the  evils  which  befel  the  Athe- 
nians. For  these  evils  were  brought  on  by  the 
war,  which,  as  it  commenced  with  the  ascend- 
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eiicy  of  Demosthenes,  Demades  pretends  to  have  c  H  A  P. 
been  occasioned  by  it.  v  \l  ^  _^  , 

Another  fallacy  is  to  omit  any  important  cir-  sth  consists 
cumstance,  such  as  that  of  time.  Thus,  *'  Paris  *,"on"^'^' 
did  nothing  wrong  in  his  elopement  with  Helen, 
for  her  father  had  committed  to  her  own  discre- 
tion the  disposal  of  her  person."  But  Helen 
having  submitted  to  the  authority  of  her  hus- 
band, the  father's  permission  could  not  then 
avail  her.  In  the  same  way,  *'  to  lay  violent 
hands  on  a  freeman,  may  be  declared  the  height 
of  audacity :"  not,  however,  on  all  occasions, 
for  this  freeman  may  have  been  the  aggressor. 
The  fallacy  arising  from  deficiency,  that  is,  from  Perplexing 
not  including  all  the  circumstances,  and  an-  jhenceTe- 
nouncing  that  absolutely,  which  is  only  condi-  suiting. 
tionally  true,  is  much  employed  in  the  captious 
argumentations  of  logicians  :  hence  the  sophisms 
to  prove  that  things  non-existent  exist,  because 
they  are  non-existent  j  that  things  unknowable 
may  be  known,  because  we  may  kno'vo  them  to 
be  unknowable :  which  deceptions  result  from 
applying  the  w^ords  absolutely  in  the  conclusion, 
which  are  taken  conditionally  in  the  premises. 
In  the  same  manner  in  rhetoric,  that  which  is 
probable  absolutely,  is  confounded  with  that 
which  is  probable  only  under  certain  circum- 
stances or  restrictions. 

Ai>:athon  savs, — 

Amidt^t  the  strange  vicissitudes  of  life, 

'Tis  likely,  most  unlikely  things  should  happen  : 

are    unlikely    things,    therefore,     likely?    Not 

A  A  .  J 
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BOOK  absolutely  —  but  they  are  likely  in  a  certain  and 
\^_  J  limited  sense  ;  that  is,  they  may  be  expected 
sometimes  to  happen  against  general  likelihood. 
Probability  cannot  be  o})posite  to  probability, 
when  the  words  are  taken  in  the  same  accepta- 
tion ;  but  probability  used  generally  and  simply, 
may  be  opposite  to  probability  with  an  adjunct 
or  condition,  that  is,  with  probability  taken  in 
a  particular  sense.  In  all  such  sj)ccious  and 
often  perplexing  sophistry,  the  deception  arises 
from  leaving  out  of  sight  the  time,  place,  and 
other  circumstances,  the  introduction  of  which 
would  prevent  the  confusion,  and  enable  us  to 
distinguish  between  things  really  different.  In 
teaching  the  artifices  of  this  captious  wrangling, 
the  Rhetoric  of  Corax  is  employed.  A  man,  for 
instance,  is  accused  of  an  assault.  If  he  appears 
to  be  of  a  feeble  frame,  how^  can  he  be  suspected 
of  it  ?  Would  he  provoke,  by  blows,  the  anger 
of  a  person  stronger  than  himself?  If  he  appears, 
on  the  contrary,  to  be  of  an  athletic  form,  ex- 
actly calculated  for  combat,  how  could  he  expose 
himself  to  an  accusation  which  everv  one,  who 
looks  on  him,  will  be  inclined  to  believe. 

In  this  manner,  by  neglecting  the  distinctions 
above  mentioned,  one  })rol)ability  may  always 
be  opposed  by  another,  and  the  worse  be  made 
to  appear  the  better  reason.  This  sophistry, 
carried  to  the  utmost  height  by  Protagoras,  pro- 
voked general  indignation  ;  for  the  probabilities 
which  he  assumed  were  fit  only  for  the  schools  of 
disputants,  and  such  as  no  man  ever  acted  on 
in  the  real  business  of  life.     So  much  concerning 

10 
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entliymemes  or  arguments  ;  those  that  are  solid,    chap. 
and  those  only  specious.  v^,  ^_^, 

The   subject,  naturally  following,  is  that  of  C  H  A  p. 
solutions  ;  to  explain  how  knotty  arguments  may  v  ,-^Zl' 
be  untied.     Arguments    may  be    exposed   and  Solutions 
defeated  in  two  ways;  either  by  a  contrary  ar-  tions, their 
gument,  or  by  an  objection.    As  probable  topics  JJy^j^j^^^^"^ 
may  be  opposed  to  each  other,  the  enumeration 
before  given   will    enable    us  to    maintain   any 
opinion,   or  its  contrary ;   that  is,  to  state    the 
probabilities  on  the  other  side  of  the  question. 
But  arguments  may  not  only  be  thus  attacked 
by  arguments,  but  resisted  by  an  objection  :  this 
is  done  in  four  ways ;  since  the  objection  may 
be    drawn    from   the   thing   in    question,    from 
something  like  to  it,  from  something  contrary 
to   it;   or    lastly,    from    a   previous    judgment 
passed    on    the    contested    point.     First,    from 
the    thing   itself :    should    we   investigate    the 
nature  of  love,  whether  it  be  good  or  evil ;  the 
objection  may  be  either  general,  as  that  love 
implies   want,    and   that  want    is   an  evil ;    or 
particular,  that  if  all  love  were  good,  we  should 
not  hear  a  Kaunian  love  branded  with  infamy ."^^ 
Secondly,  from  the  contrary;  should  it  be  argued 
that  a  good  man  benefits  his  friends,  it  may  be 
objected,  that  bad  men  do  not  always  injure  their 
friends.    Thirdly,   from  the  like,  that  is,    from 
parity  of  reason,  should  it  be  mentioned  that 
men  hate  those  who  have  done  them  ill,  the  objec- 

*•  The  incestuous  amours  of  Kaunus  and  his  sister  Biblis. 

A  A    i 
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BOOK  tion  may  be  made,  tliat  tliey  tlo  not  always  love 
those  who  have  done  them  good.  Fourtlily,  from 
a  previous  decision  of  the  question  by  persons 
in  Iiigh  estimation.  Thus,  should  it  be  pretend- 
ed, that  men  ouglit  not  to  be  made  answerable 
for  crimes  committed  by  them  in  a  state  of  in- 
toxication ;  it  may  be  objected,  **  the  sage 
Pittacus  then  decided  most  unwisely,  when  he 
decreed  a  greater  punishment  for  drunkards." 

An  argument  can  be  maintained  in  four  ways 
only.    First,  as  i)robable,  that  is,  conformable  to 
what  happens  for  the  most  part ;  secondly,  we 
may  produce  an  example  in  its  favour  ;   thirdly, 
we  may  reason  from   a   simple  sign   or   indica- 
tion^"; fourthly,  from  a  test  or  criterion.    To  all 
these  forms  of  reasoning,  except  the  last,  objec- 
tions may  always  be  made.    For  that  which  hap- 
pens only  for  the  most  part,  cannot  be  necessary  : 
arguments    from    likelihood,    therefore,    always 
admit  of  an   answer  :  their  conclusion  may  be 
shown  not  necessarily  to  follow  ;  and  when  this 
is  done,  the  judge  will  often  think  the  objector 
in  the  right,   or  the  case  too  nice  for  his  deci- 
sion.    For  this  reason,  the  defender  enjoys  an 
undue  advantage  over  the  accuser.  The  accuser 
was  only  bound   to  prove  the  probability  of  liis 
charge,  not  its  certainty ;  for,  to  be  guided  by 
probability,   is  to  use  our  best  judgment,  and 
to  proceed  on  the  surest  ground  that  the  nature 
of  the  question  affords.    A  fair  objection,  tliere- 

57  The  author  here  repeats,  briefly  and  obscurely,  concerning  ex- 
amples and  signs,  what  he  had  said  fully  and  clearly,  in  the  second 
chapter  ol  the  first  book. 
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fore,  is  that  which  opposes  a  smaller  probability  C  H  a  p. 
by  a  greater  ;  one  founded  on  examples  more  v  , _  ^  '  f 
numerous  or  of  more  frequent  occurrence.  The 
proof  will  be  the  strongest,  when  both  circum- 
stances concur  ;  in  which  case  the  adversary 
must  endeavour  to  show  that  these  examples 
are  of  an  inferior  quality  to  his  own ;  either  less 
weighty  in  themselves,  or  less  apposite  to  the 
point  in  question.  The  last  form  of  argument 
is  alone  irrefragable ;  for  the  criterion  is  the 
test  of  truth  :  nothing  can  resist  it,  but  showing 
that  it  does  not  apply  to  the  subject ;  for  when 
it  does  apply,  conviction  is  inevitable. 

Topics  are  the  principles  of  enthymemes,  the  Topics  and 
centre  in  which  they  unite,  the  root  from  which  disS^"  * 
they  branch.  To  amplify  or  extenuate,  to  aug-  g^ished. 
ment  or  diminish,  is  not  the  business  of  topics  j 
for  there  are  arguments  showing  things  to  be 
great  or  little,  as  well  as  arguments  showing 
them  to  be  just  or  unjust,  beneficial  or  hurtful, 
praise-worthy  or  blameable.  If  none  of  these 
latter  are  topics,  neither  are  the  former ;  for  a 
topic  is  not  an  argument ;  but  the  place  as  it 
were  of  arguments,  the  principle  in  which  they 
coincide,  the  source  from  which  they  flow.  Nei- 
tlier  are  enthymemes  which  refute,  different  in 
kind  from  those  which  serve  to  prove :  they 
consist  of  similar  materials  j  for  to  refute  is  only 
to  prove  the  contrary  of  that  which  is  asserted  ; 
that  the  thing  is  not,  which  is  said  to  be,  or  that 
the  thing  said  to  have  happened,  has  not  taken 
place  y  and  this  it  does,  either  by  argument,  or 
by  an  objection  showing  that  the  conclusion  is 
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BOOK    not  lo£>'ical,  or  that   some  falsehood    lias   been 
11 

assumed  in   the  premises.    So  much  concernuig 

examples,  sentiments,  enthymemes,  the  invention 

of  arguments,  and  the  refutation  of  them  ;  that 

is,   of  all  that  part  of  rhetoric  consisting  in  the 

thought  or  matter  ^^ :  we  now  proceed  to  treat  of 

style  and  method. 

58  This  subject  is  treated  in  Cicero's  two  books  de  Inventionc 
Rhetorica,  in  hisTopica,  and  in  the  first  and  second  books  de  Oratore. 
It  also  runs  through  no  less  than  six  books  of  Quintilian's  In- 
stitutes. In  writing  on  Rhetoric,  these  illustrious  Romans  display 
their  own  eloquence ;  but  Aristotle  writes  on  Rhetoric,  by  no  means 
rhetorically.  He  is  sparing  of  words,  and  rich  in  things :  he  adheres 
strictly  to  his  subject,  and  his  explanation  of  every  thing  essential  to 
it,  is  pre-eminently  copious,  correct,  and  perspicuous.  His  Rhetoric, 
therefore,  (as  Cicero  says  with  admirable  candour,)  is  distinguished 
above  every  other,  by  his  bringing  to  the  study  and  improvement  of 
an  art,  which  he  despised,  the  same  powerful  energies  of  thought, 
which  he  had  gloriously  exerted  in  the  wide  field  of  universal  science. 
De  Oratore,  1.  ii.  c.  38. 
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BOOK  III. 

ARGUMENT. 


Style  and  Action.  —  Action  not  yet  an  Art,  • —  In  Rhetoric, 
Action  preferred  to  Style,    and   Style   to   Thought. — 
Causes  of  these  Errors. —  The  perfection  of  Style,  "iS^here- 
in  it  consists. —  Euripides  one  of  its  best  models. —  Ordi- 
nary and  appropriate   Terms.  —  Plain  and  Primitive 
Ones.  — Well  chosen  Metaphors. —  The  frigid  and  nause- 
ous Style.  —  Causes  thereof. —  Purity  of  Style,  'wherein  it 
consists.  —  Amplification    and  Compression.  —  Impas- 
sioned Oratory.  —  Harmony,   how  to  he   attained.  — 
Style  linked  or  periodic.  —  Antithesis.  —  Urbanity  and 
Elegance,  how  attained.  —  Energy  and  A?iimation.  — 
Compositions  to  be  read  and  to  be  rehearsed  or  spoken.  — 
Their  differences. — The  parts  essential  in  Demonstrative 
Oratory  —  In  the  Judicial  —  Li^  the  Deliberative. — 
Narrative,    how   rendered  Moral — And  Pathetic. — 
The  Proof  in  Judicial  Pleadings.  —  The   sources   of 
Amplification  in   Eulogy.  —  The  respective   Occasions 
for   employing  Examples   and  Arguments. — Hcfw  the 
Order  of  Argumentation  is  to  be  varied.  —  Ridicule,  — 
The  Epilogue  —  Its  Four  Parts. 

The  art  of  oratory  embraces  three  objects ;  CHAP, 
thoughts,  words,  and  the  fittest  arrangement  of  v^^^!,^. 
them.  The  thoughts,  however  various,  all  centre  Transition 

■  1  .  1  •    1  ,        to  the  sub 

in  one  great  end,  —  persuasion  ;  which  may  be  jccts  of 
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BOOK   attained  in   three  ways,  and  in  these  only  ;  for 
V  ^  -^_j   i^en  are  persuaded,  and  give  assent  to  our  dis- 
style  and     course,   either   when    their    understandings  are 
convinced  j  or  when  their  passions  are  skilfully 
touched   and  gained  over  ;  or  when  the  orator 
has  exhibited  his   character  in  so  favourable  a 
light,  that  his  hearers  are  disposed  to  confide 
merely  in  his  authority.      Having  previously  ex- 
amined  the  arguments  and  topics  conducive  to 
these  three  purposes,  and  discussed  tlie  subject 
of  rhetoric  in  reference  to  the  thoughts,  it  fol- 
lows next   to  speak    of  the  words    or   diction. 
Thoughts,   proper  in   themselves,   must  also  be 
properly  expressed  ;  for  the  effect  of  a  discourse 
depends  greatly  on  the  expression.     The  things 
constituting  the  body  of  the  argument,  doubtless, 
deserved  precedence  ;    next   comes  the  form  of 
diction  ;  and  thirdly,  a  subject  of  great  impor- 
tance,  but  as  yet,  little  investigated,    T  mean 
rhetorical  action. 
Actionrhe-       This  actiou  was  only  recently  considered  as  a 
fowedthe'  Separate  art,  even  with  regard  to  heroic  poetry 
poetical,      and  tragedy  :    at  first,  the  poets  themselves  re- 
yet  re-        cited  and  acted  their  own  performances.    There 
is  an  oratorical  action  as  well  as  a  poetical  one, 
the  latter  of  which  has  been  treated  by  several 
writers,  j)articularly  by  Glaucon  of  Teios.    This 
art  consists  in  determining  the  modifications  of 
voice  adapted  to  each  affection  or  passion  ;  when 
the  voice  should  be  raised  or  lowered,  or  kept  at 
the  middle  pitch ;  what  should  be  its  intonations  or 
accents  ;  the  acute,  the  grave,  or  that  tone  inter- 
mediate between  them  ;  and  also  what  should  be 


duced  into 
an  art. 
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the  quantity  or  rhythm,  that  is,  the  relation  of  c  H  A  P. 
sounds  to  each  other,  in  point  of  the  time  spent  ,  ^-  , 
in  pronouncing  them.  The  magnitude  or  loud- 
ness of  sound,  its  intonation  or  accent,  its  rhythm 
or  measure,  thus  constitute  the  main  subjects  of 
recitation  and  elocution.  These,  respectively, 
are  matters  of  great  importance  in  poetry  and 
eloquence.  In  the  poetical  competitions,  the  best 
reciters  or  actors  carry  off'  the  first  prizes  ;  and 
the  skilful  rehearser  is  often  in  greater  estimation 
than  the  poet  whose  works  he  recites.  The  same 
thing  happens  in  oratory  through  faulty  political 
arrangements  ;  for,  where  men  of  vulgar  minds, 
or  mean  understandings,  are  invested  with  the 
supreme  powers  of  government,  a  tuneful  insi- 
nuating voice,  or  shrill  impassioned  tone,  will  pre- 
vail over  the  sense  of  the  ablest  pleaders,  or 
most  sagacious  statesmen.  Elocution,  however, 
has  not  yet  been  reduced  into  an  art ;  and  even 
style  or  diction  has  only  recently  been  made  an 
object  of  philosophical  research,  and  that,  not  so 
much  on  account  of  the  thing  itself,  viewed 
absolutely,  and  rightly  understood,  as  in  reference 
to  the  weakness  and  incapacity  of  the  hearers, 
which  make  such  speculations  a  matter  of 
necessity. 

Rhetoric,  indeed,  aims  chiefly  at  effect ;  it  is  inrheto- 
conversant  with  appearances  rather  than  realities :  deemed^" 
according  to  right  reason,  although  the  diction  ^o^e  im- 
of  the  public  speaker  ought  not  to  offend  or  give  than  style; 
pain,  so  neither  ought  it  so  much  to  please  and  ^han^*^^^ 
transport  as  shall  divert  attention  from  the  matter,  thought. 
This  is  the  essential  j  and  all  is  superfluous  which 
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BOOK  tends  not  to  strengthen  the  argument:  yet,  as  was 
^  -  ^  \_  '  before  said,  elocution  and  style  derive  importance 
from  the  mean  understandings  of  the  audience. 
A  certain  attention  to  style  is  requisite,  indeed, 
in  all  discourse  that  has  instruction  in  view  ; 
for  this  will  be  better  conveyed  in  one  form  of 
words  than  in  another :  yet  the  difference  is  not 
considerable,  in  relation  to  the  understanding  ; 
it  is  rather  a  matter  of  fancy,  and  dependent  on 
the  taste  of  the  hearers  :  in  teaching  geometry, 
who  ever  had  recourse  to  the  allurements  of  dic- 
tion ?  Elocution,  when  perfected,  will  bear  the 
same  relation  to  prose,  that  the  histrionic  art 
does  to  poetry  :  a  little  has  already  been  done  in 
it,  particularly  by  Thrasymachus  \  in  his  in- 
structions for  exciting  pity.  It  is  the  nature  of 
man  to  be  imitative,  and,  therefore,  stage-play- 
ing and  rhetorical  elocution  are  things  highly 
natural ;  and  differing,  in  this  respect,  from  style 
and  composition,  which  are  entirely  artificial. 
Excellence  in  style  and  composition  also  meets 
with  more  than  its  full  share  of  reward  ;  for  as 
in  speeches  addressed  to  the  people,  the  victory 
is  gained  by  action  or  elocution,  so  in  discourses 
intended  only  to  be  read,  the  style  is  more  re- 
Cause  of  garded  than  the  thought.  In  disturbing  the 
version^of  judgment,  and  altering  the  right  estimation  of 
judgement,  things,  the  imitative  art  of  poetry  was  the  prin- 
cipal and  primary  cause  ;  for  words  have  an 
imitative  power,  and  of  all  our  constituent  parts, 
our  organs  of  voice  are  endowed  with  the  greatest 

'  Thrasymachus,  tlie  noted  sophist  of  Chalcedon,  often  mentioned 
by  Plato  and  Cicero. 
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variety  and  extent  of  imitation  ;  hence  the  arts  CHAP, 
of  the  rhapsodist,  and  of  the    stage-player,  and  .  _  '      > 
others  of  the  like  kind.    After  this,  when  poets, 
superficial  and  frivolous  in  thought,  gained  fame 
by  their  expression  and  diction,  orators  endea- 
voured to  recommend  themselves  by  adopting  a 
poetical  style,  like  that  of  Gorgias  of  Leontium  ; 
and  many  ignorant  people  still  regard  such  poe- 
tical prose  as  the  perfection  of  eloquence.      But  Poetical 
the  thing  is  far  otherwise  ;  for  the  style  of  dis-  be  rejected 
course  is  quite   different  from   that  of  poetry.  *"oof^^* 
This,  the  practice  of  the  poets  themselves  makes  thereof, 
manifest ;  for  the  writers  of  tragedy,  in  confor- 
mity with  this   distinction,    have    altered  their 
mode  of  composition.     Instead  of  their  artificial 
trochaic  tetrameters  ^,  they  have  had  recourse 
to  simple  iambicks,   as  that  kind  of  measure 
which  least  departs  from   the  natural  flow   of 
dialogue  or  conversation  ;  and,  for  the  same  rea- 
son, they  have  ceased  to  use  those  words  of 
foreign  idiom,  far-fetched  or  new- coined,  which 
are  still  admitted,    by  way  of  ornament,  into 
hexameter  or  heroic  verse.     It  would  be  ridicu- 
lous therefore,  to  imitate  in  discourse  a  style, 
which  even  dramatic  poets  no  longer  employ ; 
the  prose  style  is  that,  of  which  we  have  to  speak ; 
that  proper  to  lyric  and  heroic  verse,  was  ex- 
plained in  our  treatise  on  poetry. 

2  In  chapter  iv.  of  his  Poetics,  he  explains  why  this  satyric  and 
saltatorial  measure  was  first  used  in  tragedy.  The  satyrs,  those  licen- 
tious companions  of  Bacchus,  were  then  principal  personages.  The 
drinking  and  dancing  measure  will  become  their  characters ;  such 
trochaics  as  "  Jolly  mortals,  fill  your  glasses,"  &c. 
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Having  established  tliese  conclusions,  let  the 
virtue  of  style  be  defined,  and  declared  to  consist 
PerspicuU   in  perspicuitv.     This  constitutes  its  nature  and 

ty  and  pro-  /•      ^  •  n  i  n  t        ^         ^ 

prietyof  perfection;  tor  a  style,  not  fitted  clearly  to 
style.  convey  our  meaning',  does  not  perform  its  proper 
work.  Next  to  this,  style  ought  neither  to  be 
humble  and  lowly,  nor  swelling  and  elevated  ; 
its  excellence  consists  in  being  fitly  adapted  to 
the  subject:  a  poetical  diction  may  raise  a  dis- 
course above  meanness,  but  cannot  fail  to  trans- 
port it  to  the  contrary  extreme,  equally  distant 
from  propriety. 

Perspicuity  will  be  attained  by  using  nouns 
and  verbs  in  their  ordinary  and  appropriate 
sense  ^ :  words  of  a  different  kind,  as  explained 
in  our  treatise  on  poetry,  serve  only  for  orna- 
ment. They  embellish  style,  and  render  it 
more  admirable ;  for  men  are  affected  by  bold 
verbal  distinctions,  as  they  are  by  the  differences 
between  citizens  and  strangers.  With  common 
language,  they  are  familiar  as  with  their  fellow- 
citizens;  but  a  style,  new  and  unusual,  creates 
a  sort  of  pleasing  wonder,  and  is  treated  with 
the  respect  which  strangers  naturally  inspire. 
In  some  kinds  of  poetry,  such  style  is  proper ; 
the  dignity  of  the  subject  requires  it ;  not  so  in 
prose ;  and  even  in  poetry  itself,  the  diction 
should  rise  and  fall  with  the  subject;  it  would 
be  ridiculous  to  treat  light  and  ordinary  matters 
with  magnificence  of  words,  or  to  represent  boys 

'  Kvpia  arc  words  ordinary  and  appropriate,  in  opposition  to 
yXctTTa  and  irfiron^fjicva,  foreign  and  new  coined  words;  oiKtia  are 
proper  words,  in  opposition  to  metaphors. 
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or  slaves  speaking  in  the  language  of  heroes,  chap. 
In  prose,  also,  a  writer  will  vary  his  style  with  ,  J^'  ^ 
his  matter ;  and,  according  to  the  end  in  view, 
will  sometimes  abridge,  and  sometimes  expatiate. 
But  care  must  be  taken  to  do  this  naturally ; 
for  if  marked  with  the  smallest  signs  of  artifice 
or  design,  his  discourse  will   lose  all  power  of 
persuasion.      It   will    share   the   fate    of  other 
painted  beauties ;  men  will  be  on  their  guard 
against  the    cheat;   and    reject  it,    as  they  do 
those  mixed  wines,  which  injure  the  health,  to 
please   the   palate.     But  just   and  natural  ex- 
pression will  be  as  affecting  as  the  actor  Theo- 
dorus  "^ :    other  players  appear  only   to  sustain 
their  parts,  but   he  identifies  himself  with  his 
characters,  and  always  is  the  very  person  whom 
he  exhibits.     Of  this  proper  and  natural  style.  Exempli- 
Euripides  was  the  first  good  model :  he  does  not  x^pid^^s 
attain  beauty  and  dignity  by  a  new  or  uncom- 
mon  phraseology,    but   by   selecting   from  the 
words  and  phrases  in  general  use,  those  that  are 
most  affecting  and  most  graceful ;  thus  conceal- 
ing his  art,  and  elevating  his  style  above  the 
common  standard,  without  any  apparent  design 
to  do  so. 

To  assist  in  this  judicious  choice,  it  may  be  How  these 
observed,  that  language  consists  wholly  of  nouns  ^i^esio  be 
and  verbs  ^ ;  and  that  of  these,  all  the  different  attained. 
kinds  have  been  enumerated  and  defined  in  our 

♦  Theodoras,  the  same  spoken   of  in   the  seventh  book  of  the 
Politics. 

*  Aristotle  is  not  constant,  though  inclined  to  this  opinion,  which 
grammarians  and  philologers  have  now  pretty  generally  approved. 

B  B 
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BOOK  treatise  on  poetry.  Of  these  kinds,  the  foreign 
^^^-  and  far-fetched,  the  compound,  the  new-coined, 
are  too  violent  a  departure  from  ordinary  speech 
to  be  proper  in  oratory  ;  tliere  are,  however,  fit 
occasions  for  using  them,  and  what  these  are, 
will  afterwards  be  explained.^  The  ordinary 
appropriate  term,  the  plain  and  primitive  one  \ 
and  natural  well-chosen  metaphors  ^  then,  are 
the  words  which  afford  at  once   clearness  and 

«  Under  "Transports  of  passion,"  as  explained  in  chapter  vii. 

7  That  is  the  Kvpiou  and  oik€iou,  as  above  explained. 

8  To   these   three,   late  writers  have  added  a  fourth  kind.    Mr. 
Knight  says, "  Epithets  employed  to  distinguish  qualities  perceivable 
only  by  intellect,  were  originally  applied  to  objects  of  sense;  for  as 
such  objects  are  the   primary  subjects  of  thought  and  observation, 
the  primary  words  in  all  languages  belong  to  them,  and  are  there- 
fore applied  transitively ■,  though  not  9\ways^gu7'ativelt/,  to  objects  of 
intellect."     Knight's  Inquiry  into  Taste,  p.  11.    This  distinction  ap- 
pears to  Mr.  Stewart  equally  important  and  just.    He  subjoins,   "  A 
French  author  of  the  highest  rank  (M.  D'Alenibert)  had  plainly  the 
same  distinction  in  his  view,  when  he  observed,  that  beside  the  ap- 
propriate and  the  figurative    meanings  of  a  word,  there  is  another, 
somewhat  intermediate  between  them,  which  may  be  called  their 
meaning  by  extension.     In  the  choice  of  this  expression  he  has  been 
less  fortunate  than  Mr.   Knight."     Stewart's  Essays.  Essay  i.  c.  1. 
p.  219,     This  distinction,   however,  first  made  by  M.  D'Alembert, 
better  expressed  by  Mr.  Knight,    and  adopted  by  Mr.  Stewart  as  an 
important   logical  discovery,  is  recognised  in  the  first  sentence  of 
Aristotle's  (.'ategorics.     "  Those   things  are  homonymous  of  which 
the  name  is  the  same,  but  the  definition  different ;"  for  the  ingenious 
modern  writers  do  not  explain,  any  more  than  did  theGreek  philoso- 
pher, the  nature  and  causes  of  this  transition.  D'Alcmbert's  "meaning 
by  extrusion,"  indeed,  is  nothing  more  but  Aristotle's  "  meaning  by 
accession,"  Kara  (rviJ.€e§r)Kos,  a  phrase,  as  I  have  shown,  universally 
mistaken  by  his  conunenters.  "Thcrecan  be  no  science,"  he  says,  "of 
infinites,  nor  of  things  coming  by  accession,  since  things  innumer- 
able may  accede  to  the  same  thing."     See  my  New  Analysis,  p.  72. 
Third  Edit.    The  knowledge  of  this  general  truth  might  have  saved 
miuh  trouble  to  modern  metaphysicians.  All  metaphors  are  transi- 
tive words;  but  all  t^iansitive  v.ordb  arc  not  metaphors. 
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beauty ;  and  by  which  style  may  be  embellished,  CHAP, 
without  any  invidious  ostentation.  Of  these  ^  J^y  j 
three  kinds  of  words,  all  continually  make  use, 
and  in  the  judicious  selection  of  them,  the  per- 
fection of  diction  consists.  Equivocal  words 
are  useful  to  sophists,  and  to  those  who  reason  to 
deceive ;  and  to  poets  synonymes  are  necessary^, 
for  synonymes  are  words  used  indifferently  to 
express  the  same  sense:  thus,  ** to  travel"  and 
"  to  march,"  may  be  equally  applied  to  men 
passing  through  a  country.  Both  words  are 
familiarly  used,  and  both  used  to  denote  the  same 
thing.^^  The  nature  of  these  different  kinds  of 
words,  as  well  as  that  of  metaphors,  has  been 
explained  in  our  treatise  on  poetry ;  in  this  we, 
also,  defined  the  different  sorts  of  metaphors, 
and  showed  what  vast  advantages  the  right  use 
of  them  affords,  both  in  poetry  and  in  prose.  In 
the  latter,  indeed,  they  ought  to  be  a  subject  of 
more  studious  attention,  because  prose  is  de- 
barred from  many  other  ornaments  and  allure- 
ments \  and  to  metaphors,  chiefly,  must,  there- 
fore, be  indebted  for  its  vivacity  ^*,  its  beauty, 
and  its  dignity.^^  To  these,  also,  style  owes  its 
originality  j  for  they  admit  not  of  perpetual  trans- 
mission, but  must  be,  in  some  sort,  our  own 
invention.'^ 

9  Versification  requires  words  of  different  lengths,  or  more  or 
fewer  syllables. 

'0  This  is  the  sense  of  a/xcporepa  kui  Kvpia  /cat  cvvoivvfia,  according 
to  the  meaning  of  Kvpia^  explained  above. 

'  1  To  cro<|)es,  here  means  something  more  than  perspicuity, 

^'^  To  |e;/iKoj/,  as  above  explained. 

13  Metaphors  transmitted  from  one  age  to  another,  and  from  one 
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BOOK  Epithets  and  metaphors  must  be  skilfully  fitted 
V  ._ ^  !.^  J  to  the  subject  to  which  they  are  applied,  and  to 
The  use  the  notion  which  they  are  employed  to  express, 
of  epithets  This  nice  adaptation  arises  from  analogy  or  pro- 
Toj?^^^"  Po^tio"»  and  when  this  proportion  does  not  hold, 
the  metaphor  will  be  ungraceful,  since  things 
not  suiting  each  other,  the  more  nearly  they  are 
approximated,  will  offend  the  more  by  their  in- 
congruity. The  fitness  of  things  is  the  only 
genuine  source  of  taste  and  intellectual  pleasure. 
A  scarlet  robe  may  become  the  vivacity  and 
gaiety  of  youth  ;  but  a  graver  colour  will  please 
more  in  men  of  graver  years.  By  metaphors 
any  subject  may  be  exalted  or  depressed  ;  when 
we  would  exalt  or  magnify  it,  the  most  respect- 
able term  must  be  employed;  when  we  would 
lessen  or  debase  it,  the  most  contemptible. 
Thus,  to  beg,  and  to  pray,  are  two  difierent  kinds 
of  asking  :  to  ask  is  the  genus,  under  which  the 
species,  **  begging  or  praying,"  are  ranged.  He, 
therefore,  who  begs,  may  be  described  as  a 
petitioner ;  and  a  simple  petitioner  may  be 
vilified  into  a  beggar.  In  this  way  Iphicrates 
insulted  Callias,  by  calling  him  the  wallet-bearer 
of  the  goddess,  instead  of  her  torch-bearer. 
Both  were  offices  ui  the  worship  of  Cybele,  but 
the  one  mean  and  beggarly,  as  much  as  the  other 
was  respectable.  Callias,  indeed,  retorted  the 
reproach,  by  saying,  tluit  Iphicrates,  by  this 
misaj)plication  of  names,  well  sliowed  his  igno- 


writer  to  another,  griidiially  lose  their  novelty  and  lustre;  and  are 
thus  deprived  of  their  proper  character  and  'specific  effect. 

10 
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ranee  of  the  sacred  mysteries,  and  his  unworthi-  CHAP, 
ness  of  knowing  them.  The  attendants  and  ,  ^^'^ 
courtiers  of  Dionysius  the  tyrant,  were,  in  the 
same  way,  honoured  or  vilified  by  two  opposite 
names,  both  borrowed  from  employments  in  the 
religious  service  of  Dionysus  or  Bacchus.  By 
those  who  wished  to  honour  them,  they  were 
called  his  artists  and  architects  ;  others  branded 
and  reproached  them  as  his  parasites  and  buf- 
foons. Robbers  have  been  called  collectors ; 
and  the  greatest  enormities  have  been  softened, 
by  mild  names,  into  venial  offences;  and  offences 
again  aggravated  by  strong  metaphors  into  the 
greatest  enormities.^^ 

The  metaphor  of  Telephus,  in  Euripides  is 
improper,  when  '*  he  talks  of  ruling  the  weaves, 
and  sailing  like  kings  into  Mysia."  Such  lofty 
expressions  strike  with  manifest  incongruity, 
when  applied  to  the  rowers  of  gallies,  men  ex- 
ercising the  poorest  and  meanest  of  all  occupa- 
tions.^^ Metaphors  are  faulty,  when  they  offend 
the  ear  by  harshness.  Thus,  in  his  elegies, 
Dionysius,  surnamed  the  Brazen'^,  called  poetry 
the  scream  of  Calliope :  both  indeed  are  excla- 
mations of  animals ;  but  it  is  degrading  to  the 
human  voice,  to  be  confounded  with  unmeaning 
inarticulate  sounds.  Metaphors  ought  not  to  be 
far-fetched,  but  drawn  from  things  akin  to  each 


1*  The  text  is  mutilated,  but  means  that  an  act  of  theft  ma}'  be 
magnified  into  robbery,  violence,  devastation. 

'^  See  my  translation  of  Isocrates  dePace  throughout. 

•^  lie  is  said  to  have  been  so  called  from  persuading'the  Athenians 
to  use  brazen  money.  Athcnaeus,  I.  xv. 
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BOOK  Other,  so  tliat  the  thing  named,  may  suggest  the 
thing  signified,  to  wliich  perhaps  no  particular 
name  has  ever  been  assigned.  Thus,  in  that 
celebrated  senigma, — 

I  saw  a  man  with  fire,  (a  wondrous  knack,) 
Glue  sounding  brass  ''  upon  another's  back; 

the  application  of  a  cupping-vessel  has  not  any 
particular  name,  but  this  application,  and  the  act 
of  glueing,  are  only  two  different  ways  of  fasten- 
ing ;  so  that  the  mention  of  the  one  operation 
naturally  suggests  the  other.  Well-contrived 
riddles,  therefore,  may  serve  to  let  us  into  the 
nature  of  good  metaphors.  Both,  to  be  right, 
must  avoid  every  thing  mean  and  disgusting.  ^^ 
The  word  containing  the  metaphor,  asLycimnius 
says^^  should  be  of  a  pleasing  sound,  and  convey 
an  agreeable  sense.  These  admonitions  are  just; 
but  there  is  a  third  thiuix  necessarv  to  be  attended 
to,  in  order  to  refute  the  sophistry  of  Bryson. 
He  maintained  that  expressions  denoting  the 
same  object  or  the  same  action,  could  not  be 
more  indecent,  the  one  than  the  other:  since, 
whatever  words  were  used,  the  same  thing  was 
signified.  His  reasoning  is  fallacious  ;  for,  by 
two  different  words,  the  same  thing  may  be  sig- 
nified more  or  less  specifically  ;  may  be  exhibit- 
ed with  more  or  less  vivacity  and  brightness ; 
and  thus  endowed  with  various  degrees  of  ope- 
ration on  the  senses  and  the  fancy.    Besides  this, 

'7  Cuppinn;  instruments  were  then  made  of  brass;  as  now,  ofglass. 

'«  This  is  spoken  general  I}';  such  should  be  the  ordinary  character 
of  style  :  the  exceptions  will  appear  hereafter. 

•9  Lycinniius  was  the  scholar  of  Gorgias  of  Leontiuin.  Dion. 
llcdicarn.  in  Vit.  Lvsia\ 
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the  words  signifying  the  same  thing,  may  not  do  c  H  A  P. 
it  in   the   same  way ;  for  the  one  may  repre-  ,  _J^ 
sent  it  by  its  agreeable,  and  the  other  by  its 
disagreeable    qualities.      The    thing    signified, 
contains  both  kinds;  but  the  same  word  does 
not  express  them  both :   the    metaphor    taken 
from  things  agreeable,  either  excludes  their  con- 
trai'ies,  or  very  weakly  suggests  them.  Metaphors, 
therefore,  ought  to  consist  in  sounds  pleasing  to 
the  ear,  and  in  thoughts  agreeable  to  the  mind : 
they  must  avoid  every  deformity,  all  that  offends 
the  eye,  or  any  of  the  senses.    There  is  a  differ- 
ence, of  which   we  are  all  sensible,  in  saying, 
**  rosy-fingered  morn,''  and   "  scarlet-fingered" 
or  **red-fingered  morn,"^*^  Epithets  also  serve  to 
degrade  or  dignify  the  character ;  Orestes  is  ex- 
hibited as  a  very  different  man,  when  addressed 
as  the  killer  of  his  mother,  or  as  the  avenger  of 
his  father.     When  the  conqueror  in  the  mule- 
race  offered  a  small  sum  to  Simonides,  for  verses 
to  celebrate  his  victory,  the  poet  refused  to  dis- 
grace his  art  by  eulogising  the  offspring  of  asses; 
but,   a  larger  sum  being  tendered  to  him,  he 
exclaimed, 

Hail !  daughters  of  coursers  2'  more  swift  than  the  wind ! 

Diminutives  may  be  employed  like  epithets,  to 
make  things  appear  either  better  or  worse ;  for 
as  they  lessen  the  signfication  of  words  denoting 
both  good  and  bad  qualities,  it  is  plain,  that 
while  they  detract  from   the  worth  of  the  one, 

*o  The  latter,  Aristotle  says,  was,  in  Greek,  the  meaner  epithet  of 
the  two. 

2'  The  author  observes,"  they  were  daughters  of  asses  also," 

B  B    i< 
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BOOK  tliey    also    extenuate   the    vvorthlessness  of  the 
V  -"  _^  other.  ^^      But    in    both    applications    of  them, 
great  moderation  should  be  used. 

CHAP.  A  COLD,  lifeless  diction  arises  from  four  causes  : 
^  ^^^'_,  —  first,  the  affectation  of  useless  compounds, 
The  frigid,  such  as  those  used  by  Lycophron,  **  the  many- 
"ty^rpm-  visaged  heaven,"  **the  mountain-studded  earth," 
ceeds  from  <«  the  narrow-harboured  shore."  Gorgias,  in  the 
causes:  Same  way,  calls  flatterers  "alms-inspired  muses," 
1.  Useless  and  talks  of  perjurers  and  abjurers;  and  Alcida- 
^°^'.        mas  says,   **  fury-filled   minds,"   **  fire-coloured 

pounds.  •'    '  •^  ^     ^  ' 

faces,"  "  end-attaining  courage,"  "end-bringing 

persuasion,"  and,  "the  azure-mantled  surface  of 

the  spacious  sea."     High-sounding  compounds 

are    proper  in   some    kinds   of  poetry,  but  are 

cold    affectations   in    discourse,    or    in   ordinary 

3.  The  in-  composition.     The    second  is    the  introduction 

o7new^*^"  of  foreign   words,   not   authorised   by    custom. 

coined  or    Lycophrou  thuscallsXerxes,"that  5w_/?^rZ/  monster 

words.        of  a  man,"  and  the  robber  Sciron,  "  that  champion 

oi'  malefic  e,'*    Alcidamas  speaks  of  the  divertisse- 

ment  of  poetry,  and  of  minds  acerated  by  anger, 

and  calls  the  production   of  monsters,  mad  em- 

3.  Unfit     portements  of  nature.-^     A  third  cause  of  inept- 

epitiicts.      ^^gg  ^j^j  frigidity  proceeds  from  epithets,  when 

they  are  wiredrawn,  or  unseasonable,  or  frequent. 

"The  white  milk"  is  allowable  in  poetry :  but  such 

expressions  are  ungraceful  in  prose ;  and  when 


^2  Aristotle  illustrates  this  from  the  "Babylonians,"  a  lost  comedy 
of  Aristophanes',  in  the  wonls  "  gold,  garment,  raillery,  disease," 
which  words  admit  not  of  diminutive  terminations  in  English. 

"^hus  the  English  language  is  corrupted  by  P'rcnch  mixtures. 
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tiiey  occur  frequently,  show  too  manifest  an  chap. 
affectation  of  poetical  ornament.  Yet  epithets 
are  essential  to  compositions  aspiring  at  elevation 
and  novelty :  they  must  be  used,  however,  with 
moderation ;  the  want  of  them  will  deprive 
writings  of  a  beauty,  the  abuse  of  them  will  pro- 
duce positive  deformity.  It  is  better  to  speak 
at  random,  and  to  employ  the  first  w^ords  that 
occur,  than  to  offend  by  false  refinement,  and 
disgust  by  tiresome  verbosity.  Nothing,  there- 
fore, can  be  more  inept  than  the  style  of  Alcida- 
mas.  He  employs  ornaments,  not  for  seasonings 
to  discourse,  but  as  if  they  were  the  only  food  to 
live  on.  His  epithets  intrude  incessantly,  thick- 
set, swelling,  and  unseasonable.^"^  He  does  not 
say  "  sweat,'*  but  "  the  humid  sweat ;"  a  man 
goes  not  to  **  the  Isthmian  games,"  but  to  the 
"  collected  assembly  of  the  Isthmian  solemnity;*' 
'*  laws"  are  "  the  legitimate  kings  of  common- 
wealths," and  a  "  race,"  the  "  incursive  impulse 
of  the  soul."  '«  Musaeum"  simply  will  not  do,  it 
must  be  followed  by  the  adjunct  *'  nature,"  the 
musaeum  of  nature ;  "  anxiety"  must  be  **  pun- 
gent anxiety ;"  a  rich  man  is  not  bountiful,  but 
he  is  **  the  artificer  of  universal  largess ;"  a  sweet 
orator  is  "  the  dispenser  of  pleasure  to  the  ears  of 
his  hearers  :"  she  did  not  conceal  herself  amoner 
**  the  branches,"  but  among  **  the  branches  of 
the  forest,"  nor  cover  '*  her  body,"  but  **  the 
shameful  nudity  of  her  body  ;"  and  the  love  of 
sensual  pleasure,  is  denominated  **  the  emulo- 

^'>  The  general  style  of  our  English  novels;    and  of  histories,  pic- 
tyres  of  manners,  biographies,  &c.,  written  after  the  novel  fashion. 
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BOOK  antagonist^-'  of  the  soul.'*    In  this  last  example, 

V  _       ,  the  epithet  is  a  compound  ;  it  labours,  therefore, 

Verbosity  uuder  a  double  deformity.     Such  unseasonable 

destroys  vcrbositv  not  onlv  renders  style  frio;id  and  ridi- 

perspicuity  "^  ''  ^  o 

and  how.  culous,  but  dcstroys  its  perspicuity  :  for  when 
words  are  adequate  to  the  sense,  the  accu- 
mulation of  more  words  only  perplexes  the 
reader,  by  forcing  him  to  pause  and  consider 
them,  and  to  seek  for  a  meaning  where,  indeed, 
none  is  to  be  found.  As  to  compounds,  they 
are  very  proper  when  a  single  word  is  wanting 
to  express  their  united  force,  and  when  their 
component  parts  easily  and  pleasantly  coalesce. 
Thus  the  word  **  pastime,"  ^^  and  others  of  the 
same  nature  are  familiar  in  discourse.  But 
long,  artificial,  and  sonorous  compounds,  are 
adapted  only  to  swell  the  pomp  of  lyric  poetry ; 
as  words,  foreign  from  common  use,  increase  the 
boldness  and  majesty  of  the  epic  \  and  metaphors 
are  the  natural  ornament  of  Iambic  verse,  and 
4.  The  of  ordinary  discourse.  The  abuse  of  these  is  the 
meTa^-  fourth  sourcc  of  the  frigid.  They  are  abused, 
phors.  when  they  rise  either  greatly  above  the  subject, 
or  sink  greatly  below  it.  In  the  latter  case, 
they  excite  ridicule,  and  are  much  employed  for 
this  purpose,  and  properly,  by  the  comic  poets. 
In  the  former  case,  they  have  an  air  of  artificial 
grandeur  and  afiected  majesty.  Far-fetched 
metaphors  offend,  again,  by  their  obscurity. 
Gorgias  talks  of  **  sanguine  and  pale  enterprises; 

^*  ETTjeujUjo  :  what  the  schoohncn  called  concupiscence,  is   called 
-'»  Or  pabs-tiiiic,  x^ovQipiQi.iv. 
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of  affairs  sown  disgracefully,  and  reaped  ruin-  chap. 
ously."  Alcidamas  calls  philosophy  "the  bastion  v  -^\^ 
of  laws  ^^  ;*'  Homer's  Odyssey,  "  the  looking- 
glass  of  human  Ufe :"  again,  he  says  of  a  poet 
wanting  playfulness,  "that  there  was  no  rattle^^  to 
his  muse."  One  of  the  best  of  those  metaphors, 
verging  to  the  solemn  and  tragic,  was  con- 
tained  in  the  saying  of  Gorgias  to  the  swallow. 
While  haranguing  in  the  public  place,  he  was 
bespattered  by  the  dirt  of  a  flying  swallow  : 
turning  his  eyes  towards  her,  he  exclaimed, 
"  Most  unhandsomely  done,  Philomela !"  The 
happy  raillery  consisted  in  addressing  her,  not 
as  the  swallow,  which  she  actually  was,  but  as 
the  maiden,  whom  she  was  believed  to  have  ori- 
ginally been.  ^^ 

A   COMPARISON    is   a  metaphor,  with  only  a  chap. 
small  difference.     When  you  say  Achilles  rushed  ^  ^^^  j 
on  like  a  lion,  this  is  a  comparison ;  but  when  Compari- 
you  say  of  Achilles,    the  lion  rushed  on,  this  theiragree- 
is  a  metaphor:   both  surpassing  in  courage,  the  mentwith 

o  \        T  •  n  ^  I  metaphors. 

name  oi  the  lion  is  transferred  to  the  man. 
Comparisons  are  useful  in  discourse,  when  em- 
ployed sparingly,  otherwise  they  would  swell 
prose  into  poetry.     Their  whole  effect  may  be 

'■^  From  false  refinement,  or  the  love  of  novelty,  language  has  a 
tendency  to  grow  continually  more  figurative.  We  should  not 
now  be  much  offended  with  the  "  bulwark  of  laws,"  and  the 
"  mirror  of  human  life.'' 

'^  Advpixa  signifies  play,  or  a  play  thing.  The  text,  however, 
is  defective. 

2s>  According  to  Aristotle,  and  other  writers,  it  was  not  Progne, 
but  Philomela,  that  was  changed  into  the  swallow.  See  Thucydides, 
1.  ii.  p.  118. 
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Examples 
of  good 
compari- 
sons. 


BOOK  produced  by  metaphors,  which  contain  the  es- 
v^  _^^  sence  of  the  comparison,  without  its  form. 
Androtion  said  of  Idreas  released  from  prison, 
that  he  was  like  a  dog  unchained,  because  a  dog 
let  loose  is  ready  to  bite ;  and  Idreas  was  no 
sooner  at  large  than  he  showed  his  litigious 
temper.  Theodamas  described  the  turpitude  of 
Archidamas,  by  calling  him  a  Euxinus^^  ignorant 
of  geometry;  and  conversely,  to  persons  better 
acquainted  with  Archidamas,  Euxinus  might 
have  been  described  as  Archidamas  become  a 
geometrician.  Plato,  in  his  Republic,  compares 
the  despoilers  of  the  dead  to  those  foolish  curs, 
who,  heedless  of  their  real  annoyers,  bite  the 
stones  thrown  at  them.  The  people  of  Athens, 
again,  often  wilful  and  disobedient,  he  likens  to 
able-bodied  seamen,  hard  of  hearing.  And  poe- 
tical compositions,  he  says,  resemble  persons  in 
their  prime,  destitute  of  any  genuine  beauty ; 
for  as  these  are  no  longer  pleasing,  when  the 
flower  of  youth  has  faded,  so  many  alluring 
poems  have  nothing  admirable,  when  divested  of 
their  regular  rhythm  and  artificial  melody.  In 
the  same  way,  Pericles  said  of  the  Samians,  who 
had  received  ungraciously  the  favours  of  Athens, 
*'  That  they  resembled  children,  who  eat  their 
food,  but  crying  all  the  while."  The  Boeotians, 
involved  in  perpetual  broils  and  dissensions 
among  tlicmselves,  he  compared  to  a  forest  of 
the  scarlet-oak,  in  which  the  trees  are  broken  in 
pieces  by  beating  against  each  other.     Demos- 


^^  Euxinus  was  a  great  mathematician,  and  also  a  great  knave. 
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thenes  said  of  the  Athenians,  who  could  not  CHAP, 
digest  the  good  advice  given  to  them,  that  the  ,  ^^\  , 
agitations  and  tossings  of  their  pubHc  affairs  had 
given  them,  as  it  were,  a  sea-sickness ;  and  De- 
mocrates^^  compared  the  incendiary  and  selfish 
orators,  by  whom  these  agitations  were  produced, 
to  nurses  who  extract  for  themselves  the  most 
substantial  part  of  the  food,  giving  mere  foam 
and  froth  to  their  nurselings.  Antisthenes 
likened  to  incense  the  emaciated  and  profligate 
Cephisodotus,  because  he  delighted  by  his  con- 
sumption.^^ All  these  may  be  introduced,  either 
as  comparisons  or  as  metaphors ;  and,  if  good 
in  the  one  way,  will  be  so  also  in  the  other  5  for 
a  metaphor  is  merely  a  comparison,  stripped  of 
the  comparative  form.  Metaphors  founded  on 
analogy,  and  those  drawn  from  one  species  to 
another,  must,  to  be  good,  be  easily  convertible : 
thus,  if  a  goblet  be  fitly  called  the  shield  ot 
Bacchus,  a  shield  should  be  fitly  called  the 
goblet  of  Mars.'^  Such,  then,  ought  to  be  the 
constituents  of  prose  ;  ordinary  and  appropriate 
words,  the  plain  and  primitive  ones,  and  well- 
chosen  metaphors. 

31  Stigmatised  by  Plutarch  for  his  severe  jokes.  De  Repub.  Gu- 
bernand. 

3»  Antisthenes's  saying  is  one  that  good  taste  will  not  approve,  and 
that  good  nature  will  condemn.  To  make  it  intelligible,  it  became 
necessary  to  insert  the  epithet  "  profligate."  I  should  prefer, 
therefore,  the  following  translation  :  — "  Antisthenes  likened  the 
emaciated  but  facetious  Cephisodotus  to  incense,  because  he  de- 
lighted, while  he  consumed."  Many  instances  of  Cephisodotus** 
fac€tiousness  are  given  below  in  this  book. 

33  Examples  to  the  same  purpose  occur  above  :  if  youth  be  called 
the  spring  of  life,  spring  may  be  called  the  youth  of  the  year,  &c. 
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CHAP.  In  Style,  the  first  thing  is,  that  it  be  Greek, 
V  ,_  •  ,^  y  and  grammatically  correct.  This  depends  on 
Purity  of  five  points :  first,  that  the  particles  be  rightly 
pends  on  uscd,  and  made  to  correspond  properly  with 
five  points:  each  Other;  so  that  when  one  conjunction,   for 

1.  The  fit  instance,  is  introduced,  the  other  corresponding 
tides!  ^^^'  ^^  ^^  ^^^y  ^^  employed,  and  that  without  such  an 

interval  between  them  as  would  render  the  first 
liable  to  be  forgot,  before  the  second  makes  its 
appearance.  The  awkwardness  will  be  still 
greater,  if  any  unrelated  particle  be  interposed 
between  them,  disappointing  our  expectation, 
and  retarding  our  conception.  Thus,  in  the 
following  sentence :  **  And  I,  after  he  had  thus 
spoken,  (for  Cleon  came,  requesting  and  begging 
me,)  then  went  away,  taking  them  along  with 
me."  Because  of  the  interposition,  such  sen- 
tences are  obscure  or  ungraceful.     The  second 

2.  The  use  rule  is,  to  usc  the  proper  names  of  things,  in 
nlm'S^n^  preference  to  circumlocutions,  which  would 
preference   equally  dcuotc  thcm.^^ 

to  circum-  a       i  -     •»         ^       •  •  i  •  i^  i 

locutions.         A  thu'd  rule  is  to  avoid  equivocal  terms  and 

3.  The  re-  doubtful  expressions.  Such,  indeed,  may  de- 
aifequivo-  sigucdly  be  chosen  and  prepared;  but  then  it 
cai  expres-  ^au  oulv  be  bv  thosc  who  w^ould  make  believe 

that  they  say  something,  though  they  have  really 
nothing  to  say.  Of  this  description  are  the 
poets  like  Empedocles.  Their  long  labyrinths  of 
ambiguous  words  serve  to  deceive  their  learned 
readers,  as  much  as  the  equivocations  of  oracles 

'^  This  is  conducive  to  brevity  and  perspicuity ;  and  should  be  the 
general  character  of  style.  The  propriety  of  circumlocution,  in  par- 
ticular cases,  will  bo  shown  hereafter. 
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serve  to  deceive  the  multitude.     They  are  no  c  H  a  P. 
better  than,  "  Should  Croesus  cross  the  Halys,  he       ^' 
will  destroy  a  great  empire  ;"  which  may  be  ap- 
phed,  according  to  the  event,  either  to  his  own 
empire,   or  to  that  of  the  Persians.     Such  ora- 
cular writers,  also,  deal  chiefly  in  generals,  that 
their   futility    may  thus  have  a  chance  to  pass 
undetected.     At  the  game  of  odd  and  even,  a 
player  would  never  be  likely  to  win,  who  should 
presume  to  assign  the  particular  number  ^^:  the 
circumstances    of  number,  quantity,  time,  and 
other  things  useful  to  be  known,  must  be  omitted 
in  such  compositions;  whose  style,  therefore,  can 
never  be  imitated  but  for  some  purpose  of  decep*^ 
tion.  A  fourth  rule  is  to  be  observant  of  the  genera,  4.  and  5. 
or  classes  of  things,  according  to  the  division  of  the  mles^^ 
Protagoras,  into  persons,  and  mere  instruments  :  concerning 
and  the  former  male  and  female.     The  fifth,  is  andnum- 
to  be  alike  careful  as  to  numbers  ;  the  singular,  ^^^^* 
the  dual,   and  the  plural. ^^     On  the  whole,  a  A  good 

11  II  11  style  illus- 

good  style  ought  to  be  easy  to  read  and  to  tratedby 
recite.^'  A  good  writer  ought  not  to  tire  by  the  ^t^^^"^^^ 
multitude  of  conjunctions,  and  stifle  by  the 
length  of  his  sentences.  He  ought  not  to  per- 
plex by  such  an  ambiguous  position  of  words, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  them  by  points, 
and  equally  difficult  to  understand  their  meaning 
without  punctuation.     This  is  the  case  with  the 

3^  He  is  safer  in  saying,  generally,  odd  or  even;  than  if  he  ventured 
by  his  pretended  skill  to  assign  the  precise  number. 

36  The  examples  given  are  inapplicable  in  English,  and  quite  super- 
fluous. 

^7   'EvuvayvuTov  Kai'fvcppas'ov. 
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BOOK    writings  of  Heraclitus,   whose  arrangement   of 

TTT  . 

words  is  so  faulty,  that  you  are  left  uncertain 
whether  they  should  be  joined  with  what  pre- 
cedes, or  with  what  follows  them.  Thus,  in  the 
very  beginning  of  his  treatise,  he  says,  "  of  the 
reason  self-existing  always  men  are  ignorant." 
It  is  doubtful  whether  "  always"  refers  to  the 
eternal  existence  of  the  divine  reason,  or  whether 
"  men  are  said  to  be  always  ignorant  of  it."  A 
solecism,  and  a  great  impropriety  of  speech  arises 
from  conjoining  words  that  are  not  correspond- 
ent, and  from  applying  to  two  or  more,  a  word 
that  fitly  answers  to  one  only.  Thus,  it  would 
be  a  solecism  to  apply  the  word  **  seeing," 
not  only  to  a  beautiful  landscape,  but  to  the 
agreeable  melody  enjoyed  in  it.  Seeing  corre- 
sponds to  colours,  not  to  sounds  :  "  perceiving" 
is  alike  applicable  to  both.  Nothing  is  more 
adverse  to  perspicuity  than  long  parentheses : 
things  dependant  on  each  other  should  be  im- 
mediately  connected  in  speech,  and  the  substance 
of  the  parenthesis  should  be  introduced  before 
or  afterwards.  Instead  of  saying  **  I  had  de- 
termined, after  having  conversed  with  him  on 
certain  matters,  and  the  manner  of  effectuating 
them,'^®  to  set  out  on  my  journey;"  perspicuity 
requires  that  the  words  should  run,  "  I  had  de- 
termined, after  having  conversed  with  him,  to 
set  out  on  my  journey.  The  matters  above 
alluded  to,  formed  the  purport  of  our  con- 
versation." 

38  Aristotle  supposes  that  the  matters  are  here  specified  and  detailed, 
which  would  greatly  lengthen  the  parenthesis. 
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When  it  is  the  business  of  a  speaker  to  en-  CHA  P. 
large   and   expand,    this   ampUfication   may  be  ,    ^'^'   j 
produced,  first,    by  substituting  definitions  for  Ampiifica- 
names  :  instead  of  the  circle,  for  instance,  he  compres- 
may  say  the  plain  fif]jure  whose  extremities  are  all  ^^°"  ^^^ 
equally  distant  from  a  common  centre  :  when  his  duced. 
object  is  to  contract,  he  may  substitute  the  name 
for  the  definition.     This  reciprocal  substitution 
should  also  take  place  when,  either  in  the  de- 
finition or  in  the  name,  there  is  any  meanness, 
awkwardness,  or  indecency.    Amplification  may 
also  be  attained  by  epithets  and  metaphors,  tak- 
ing care  to  avoid  that  abuse  of  them  above  ex- 
plained, which  would  render  our  discourse  too 
pompous  and  poetical.     A  similar  effect  will  be 
produced  by  multiplying  one  into  many,  after 
the   manner   of  the   poets,    as    the    "  Achaean 
shores,''  though  one  harbour  only  was  meant ; 
and,  "convey  those  sad  and  melancholy  papers," 
though  one  letter  only  was  delivered.  ^'^    Ampli- 
fication is  also  attained  by  the  repetition  of  par- 
ticles or  adjuncts,  instead  of  making  the  same 

♦*  A  learned  critic  has  controverted  this  rule  in  the  case  of 
Milton's  "  fierce  as  ten  Furies."  "  Fierceness,"  he  says,  "  is  a  mental 
energy,  and  not  a  positive  quality  that  can  be  measured  by  the  scale 
of  number.  Ten  Furies  may  have  collectively  more  strength  than 
one,  because  the  mechanical  strength  of  many  individuals  may  be 
concentrated  into  one  act  or  exertion ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with 
fierceness."  Knight  on  Taste,  p.  409.  In  all  fine  writing,  indeed,  as 
Horace  teaches  after  Aristotle,  "  Sapere  est  et  principium  at  fons:'* 
but  in  their  furthest  limits,  as  Aristotle  teaches  in  his  own  words, 
the  provinces  of  logic  and  poetry  widely  divaricate.  It  is  the 
business  of  poetry  to  embody  abstractions,  and  to  multiply  unities : 
TO  kvy  iroKKa  iroieiv.  Had  Milton  said  *'  fierce  as  a  Fury,"  he  would 
have  marred  a  noble  verse. 

C  C 


III. 
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BOOK  article,  for  instance,  or  the  same  preposition 
serve  for  different  words  following  each  other, 
to  which  it  will  very  pro})erly  apply,  and  to 
which  it  ought  to  be  applied,  where  compression 
and  brevity  are  in  view.  To  introduce  and  re- 
peat conjunctions,  also  serves  the  purpose  of 
amplification ;  the  contrary,  that  of  compres- 
sion :  yet  the  omission  of  these  connectives 
must  not  break  the  texture  of  the  style.  We 
may  say,  "I  came  and  I  conversed  with  him,'*  or 
omitting  the  conjunction,  **  Having  come,  I 
conversed  with  him,"  which  leaves  the  texture 
of  the  style  unbroken.  The  artifice  employed 
by  Antimachus  is  of  much  use.  He  expands  the 
praise  of  Teumessus,  by  describing  the  many  bad 
things  that  do  not  belong  to  it.  **  A  small  hil- 
lock  rises,  refreshed  by  each  breeze,"  &c.  &c.  "^ 
There  is  no  end  to  such  description,  which,  ac- 
cordingly as  the  things  wanting  are  good  or  bad, 
may  be  made  to  answer  the  purpose  either  of 
satire  or  of  eulogy.  On  this  principle,  poets 
delight  in  negative  terms,  which  give  great  force 
and  beauty  to  their  compositions'"  ;  and  no  me- 
taphors are  in  more  esteem  than  those  of  the 
analogical  kind,  expressive  of  privation, 


I 


45 


*'  Aristotle  quotes  merely  the  beginning :  the  verses  illustrative  of 
the  eulogy  by  privation  are  wanting. 

**  Poor  naked  wretches,  wheresoe'er  you  are. 
That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm, 
How  shall  your  houseless  heads  and  U7ifed  sides,  &c. 

Lear. 

^*  The  Greek  example  is  not  to  be  translated :  /xcAos  bears  the  same 

relation  to  the  lyre,  which  the  nameless  song  made  by  a  trumpet, 

bears  to  the  trumpet.     According  to  the  principles  above  established. 
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Propriety  of  style  requires  that  it  should  be  chap. 
pathetic,  moral,  and  exactly  adapted  to  the  sub-  ,  T";^ . 
ject.  This  adaptation  consists  in  the  observance  of  Suitable- 
proportion  ;  in  not  disgracing  lofty  topics  by  mean  "tyie^'fo 
language,  in  not  speaking  of  light  matters  with  the  sub- 
solemnity  of  diction,  in  not  coupling  a  trivial  name  ^  ^ ' 
with   a  pompous  and  high-sounding  epithet,  a 
fault  often  carried  to  such  a  pitch,  that  some 
very  serious  works  are  converted  by  it  into  come- 
dies :  witness  the  works  of  Cleophon,  whose  epi- 
thets are  as  ridiculous  as  it  would  be  to  talk  of 
"venerable  figs."    Language  is  pathetic,  when  an 
insult  received  provokes  words  of  anger  ;  when 
turpitude  or  impiety  are  treated  with  abhorrence 
and  disgust,  but  in  terms  cautious  and  respectful 
to  modest  ears  ;  when  acts  of  elevated  virtue  are 
arrayed  in  the  swelling  language  of  admiration  ; 
when  piteous  scenes  are  expressed  in  a  lowly, 
monotonous,  and  plaintive  style;  in  a  word,  when 
the  diction  rises,   falls,   and  varies,  but  always 
harmonises   with   the    sentiment.    This  faithful  Itsper- 

,  ,  •  /Y?  suasive 

correspondence  has  great  persuasive  eincacy :  efficacy. 
for  as  the  representation  is  just,  the  thing  repre- 
sented will  to  most  hearers  appear  to  be  true. 
Because  certain  events  would  naturally  excite 
certain  passions  and  expressions,  they  conclude 
from  the  propriety  of  the  expressions  to  the 
reality  of  the  events,  though  the  whole  may  be 
no  better  than  a  well-devised  fiction.     Besides 


the  music  of  a  trumpet  may,  therefore,  be  called  a  "  ^e\os  axopSov,  or 
aXvpovy**  a  music  "  not  made  by  the  lyre,  and  unlike  that  of  stringed 
instruments." 

C  C    ^ 
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HOOK  this,  and  independently  of  any  judgment  of  the 
understanding,  men  are  compelled  to  sympathise 
with  a  truly  pathetic  speaker  :  the  contagion  of 
passion  is  communicated  from  one  breast  to  an- 
other, to  the  total  overthrow  of  reason  ;  this  is 
so  true,  that  assemblies  have  been  thrown  into 
mad  commotion  by  sounds  void  of  sense,  by  mere 
noise  and  uproar.  ^ 
A  truly  That  discourse  only  deserves  to  be  called  ethic, 

ityle^  which  exhibits  the  marks  and  signs  of  manners 
and  habits'*'',  characterising  the  different  classes 
and  conditions  of  mankind.  In  a  composition 
of  this  sort,  you  can  determine  from  the  lan- 
guage only,  whether  it  be  a  man  or  a  boy  who 
speaks,  a  young  man  or  an  old  one  ;  what  is  the 
sex,  and  what  the  country  of  the  speaker ; 
whether,  for  instance,  he  be  of  Thessaly,  or  a 
Lacedaemonian.  As  those  moulded  by  different 
habits,  have  different  sentiments  and  opinions, 
so  their  language  is  not  less  different."^  A 
clown  has  not  the  same  thoughts,  nor  (were 
these  the  same)  would  he  convey  them  in  the 
same  words  that  are  employed  by  a  man  of 
liberal  education.  The  nice  delineation  of  man- 
ners will,  therefore,  have  much  persuasive  effi- 
cacy 5  the  reader  will  be  not  less  deceived  by  it, 
than  by  a  faithful  representation  of  the  passions. 

^^  The  eloquent  Lord  Chatham  carried  out  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, singing,  "  Gentle  shepherd,  tell  me  where." 

•»7  Aristotle  repeats,  that  all  habits  do  not  serve  to  qualify  and 
characterise:  some  are  too  trivial,  or  have  too  little  bearing  on  the 
affairs  of  life. 

■»^  Intererit  mullum,  Davusne  loquatur  an  hcros,  &c. 

HoRAT.  Art.  Poet. 
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An  artifice  very  useful  to  persuasion,    though   chap. 
abused  to  satiety  by  some  writers  of  speeches,  is  v^^  '^j 
a  bold  imposing  interrogation.     "Who  does  not  Address  in 
know  ?  Can  any  one  be  ignorant?"    The  hearer  "ogationr 
is  affected  with  a  sort  of  shame,  and  disposed  jj"[^  hyper- 
rather   to  admit  the  conclusion,   than  his  ow^n 
disgraceful  and  glaring  inferiority.     The  fitness 
of  time,  the  due  measure,   is  to  be  observed  in 
this,  as  in  all  other  rules  of  oratory.    But  when 
excess  has,  generally,  taken  place,  the  best  re- 
medy is  that  the  speaker  be  the  first  to  condemn 
himself.     With  this  corrective,  very  hyperbolical 
language  may  be  employed,  and  produce  con- 
siderable  effect :  for  by  showdng  that  he  knows, 
and  is  ready  to  acknowledge  wherein  he   errs, 
he  will  the  more  easily  obtain  belief  in  what  he 
has  left  uncorrected.     Another  hint  is,  not  to 
employ   simultaneously   all   the   various  means 
conducive  to  the  same  end.     If  we  have  spoken 
with  much  severity  of  language,  our  voice  and 
action  ought  not  to  indicate  exactly  the  same 
spirit.    Too  exact  a  correspondence  would  ap- 
pear the  effect  of  design,  and  betray  that  art 
which  it  was  our  business  to  conceal.     The  look 
and  action,  though  moderated,  ought  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  so  far  softened  as  to  be  at  variance 
with  the  words  :  this  would  be  to  deviate  into 
the  contrary  affectation. 

In  impassioned  oratory,  indulgence  is  allowed  ^^^^3^  ^"- 
to  uncouth  terms;  to  epithets,  compounds,  and  gmnLTto 
words  of  foreign  idiom.     Smarting  with  injuries  ^^P^^^^*'"" 
and  insults,  a  speaker  may  represent  his  wrongs  ^  ^^^  ^^^ 

c  c  3 
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BOOK    "  as  broader  than  the  heavens,""*''  and  the  mahce 

V  -"^_.  of  his  adversary  as  *' deeper  than  the  abyss."^^ 

No  language  can  be  too  bohl,  when  he  has  once 
obtained  possession  of  his  hearers,  and  filled 
them  witli  enthusiasm,  through  the  force  of  his 
praise  or  invective,  his  love  or  anger.  Thus, 
Isocrates,  in  his  Panegyric,  "  The  fame  and  me- 
mory, the  glory  that  follows  the  dead,  and  ac- 
companies the  living,"  &c.  And  again,  "  AVho 
ever  endured,  or  can  endure,"  &c.  Such  is  the 
language  of  that  enthusiasm  which  identifies  the 
hearers  with  the  speaker,  and  which  all  are  pre- 
pared to  admit  and  approve,  from  their  natural 
sympathy  with  those  actuated  by  generous  and 
energetic  passions.  Such  a  style  is  indispensable 
in  poetry,  whose  very  essence  is  enthusiasm. 
But  in  prose,  it  is  only  to  be  used  on  the  occa- 
sions just  mentioned;  and  when  an  uncouth  and 
far-fetched  phraseology  is  introduced  ironically, 
as  is  done  by  Gorgias,  and  by  Plato  in  his 
Phsedrus. 

CHAP.       Composition  in  prose  ought  neither  to  be  re- 

V  -^  '  /  gularly  measured,  nor  yet  destitute  of  harm  on  v. 
The  har-  Exact  regularity  of  rhythm  would  deprive  it  of 
prose,  how  persuasive  efficacy,  as  savouring  too  strongly  of 
duced^'^^"    ^I'tific^  y   besides  this,  it  would  divert  attention 

from  sense  to  sound ;  the  hearers  would  watch 
and  anticipate  the  return  of  similar  measures 
and  corresponding  cadences,  as  boys  in  the  mar- 
ket-place sport  with  the  tiresome  formula  of  the 

"•^  Expressed  in  the  compounil  wpai'o/xrjKey. 

'^  Expressed  in  the  compound  ne\wpiov,  prodigious. 
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herald,  in  proclaiming  the  liberty  of  a  slave ;   CHAP, 
and  before   the  name  escapes    him,    bawl   out  v^UlL 
*'  Cleon!"^^  On  the  other  hand,  style  ought  not  to 
be  destitute  of  rhythm,  that  is,  a  due  relation  of 
its  component  parts,  in  point  of  time,  to  each 
other.     Without  this,  it  would  be  indefinite  and 
immeasureable  ;  and  would  disgust  both  the  ear 
and  the  understanding,  through  the  want  of  any 
fit  termination.     That  which  is   endless  is  not 
knowable ;  but  the  relations  of  all  quantities  are 
measured   by  number.      The   relations    of  the 
component  parts  of  discour^,  in  point  of  time, 
or  the  numbers  expressing  those  relations,  con- 
stitute the  rhythm,  or  measure,  of  prose,  which 
is  not,  like  that  of  poetry,  confined  within  strict 
limits :  and  which,  indeed,  must  have  harmony 
to  please  the  ear,  but  not  that  unvaried  harmony 
which  would  offend  the  taste  by  the  affectation 
of  artifice.     Of  this  harmonious  prose,  the  mea- 
sures of  poetry  form  the  divisions,  more  or  less 
minute,  consisting  sometimes  of  the  verses  them- 
selves, always  of  one  or  more  of  the  feet  com- 
posing them.^^     The  heroic  measure,  consisting 
of  dactyls  and  spondees,  has  grandeur  and  so- 
lemnity ;  and,  by  its  animated  harmony,  sustains 

*i  In  the  liberation  of  a  slave,  i*  was  necessary  for  him  to  name 
his  patron  or  protector.  The  name  of  this  patron,  Cleon,  for  instance, 
occurred  so  regularly  in  the  herald's  chant,  that  boys  made  sport  of 
it,  in  the  way  mentioned  in  the  text. 

52  The  reader  may  be  reminded,  that  all  short  syllables  are  sup. 
posed  equal,  and  that  one  long  syllable  is  supposed  equal  to  two 
short.  In  iambics,  where  the  short  syllable  precedes  the  long,  the 
rhythm  is  properly  expressed  by  one  to  two ;  and  in  trochaics,  where 
the  long  precedes  the  short,  it  is  expressed  by  two  to  one,  as  in  the 
tex;t. 

G  c   4 
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BOOK  ^'^^  reader's  enthusiasm  -'^  through  a  long  narra- 

^l^ ,  live.  The  iambic  is  nearly  the  opposite  of  this  :  it 

is  the  measure  nearest  to  prose,  insomuch  that 
men  often  talk  in  iambic  verse.  The  trochaic 
affords  a  kind  of  music,  the  best  adapted  to 
dancing ;  witness  the  frisking  tetrameters  com- 
posed of  trochees  only.  But  oratory,  we  have 
shown,  requires  elevation  and  dignity,  without 
such  melodious  solemnity  and  regular  cadence, 
as  would  divert  the  attention  from  things  to 
words,  and  from  sense  to  sound.  The  paean, 
therefore,  is  the  metrical  ornament  best  adapted 
to  eloquence ;  and  is  that  which  orators,  from 
Thrasymachus  downwards,  have  much  employed, 
although  none  of  them  have  explained  the  prin- 
ciple by  which  its  use  is  recommended.  This  is 
no  other  than  that  before  alluded  to  :  the  rhythm 
of  the  paean,  though  pleasing  and  noble,  is  not 
so  easily  marked,  as  to  attract  and  fix  attention; 
its  artifice  pleases,  though  the  art  escapes  observ- 
ation. For  the  rhythm  of  the  paean,  which  is 
expressed  by  the  ratio  of  three  to  two,  is  less 
perceptible  than  that  of  dactyls  and  spondees, 
which  are  expressed  by  two  to  two;  and  of  iambic 
and  trochaic  fuel,  which  are  expressed  by  two 
to  one.  The  ratio  of  two  to  two  is  that  of 
equality,  so  that  taking  the  numbers  in  their 
natural  order,  one,  two,  three,  the  rhythm  of 
dactyls  and  spondees  will  be  the  first,  and  most 
apparent,  and  expressed  by  one  to  one ;  the 
rhythm  of  iambic  or  trochaic  verse  will  be  the 
second,  and  be  expressed  by  two  to  one,  and 
that  of  the  pajan  will  be  the  third,  and  expressed 

s^  bee  above,  p.  390. 
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by  three  to  two.  Of  the  three  kinds  of  rhythm,  chap. 
that  constituted  by  the  paean  is,  therefore,  the  ^^^^ 
least  poetical,  and  the  best  adapted  to  oratory  : 
besides  this,  the  paean  cannot  enter  into  any  of 
the  kinds  of  verse  most  familiar  to  the  ear,  and 
will,  therefore,  when  it  occurs  in  discourse,  have 
least  the  appearance  of  artifice.  But  its  use 
should  not  be  confined,  as  it  has  hitherto  been, 
to  the  beginning  of  the  sentence  ;  for  there  are 
two  kinds  of  paeans,  of  which,  as  that  beginning 
with  a  long  syllable  and  followed  by  three  short, 
is  certainly  the  fittest  for  the  commencement,  so 
that  beginning  with  three  short  syllables  fol- 
lowed by  a  long,  is  certainly  the  fittest  for  the 
conclusion.  For  to  end  with  a  short  syllable, 
and  unexpectedly  to  abridge  the  period,  is 
to  mutilate  and  deform  it.  It  is  not  enough 
that  the  close  be  denoted  by  paragraphical 
marks,  or  by  punctuation ;  it  should  be  clearly 
ascertained  by  the  sound.  We  have  thus  shown 
that  composition  in  prose  ought  not  to  be  regu- 
larly measured,  nor  yet  destitute  of  measure ; 
and  what  ought  to  be  the  feet  or  rhythms,  and 
what  the  arrangement  of  them,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure for  it  this  advantage. 

Style   is  either  linked  in  a   long    extended   CHAP, 
chain,  or  it  is  collected  in  itself  and  periodic,       ^^' 


^^ 


that  is,  circular.    The  former  resembles  the  wild  Style  con- 
enthusiasm  of  dithyrambic  songs  ^^;   the  latter,  and  peri- 
regular  odes  written  in  corresponding  stanzas.  ^^^' 
The  linked   style  is  that  which  universally  pre- 

^^  See  History  of  Ancient  Greece,  P.  I.  v.  i.  c.  6. 
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BOOK 
III. 


Beauty  of 
periodic 
style :  — 
principle 
on  which 
it  is  found- 
ed. 


vailed  among  the  old  writers  in  prose.    For  ex- 
ample :    "  This  is  the  exhibition  of  the  history, 
composed  by    Herodotus  of  Tluirinm,    to    the 
end   that  past   transactions  may  not  be   extin- 
guished in   the   memory  of  men,  and  that  the 
great  exploits  of  Greeks  and  of  Barbarians  may 
not  be  deprived  of  their  praise   and  glory,  and 
particularly,  that  the   causes  may  be  explained 
of    their    wars    with    each    other,"        Modern 
writers  have  thought  fit  to  abandon  this  length- 
ened chain  of  diction,  which  has  no  necessary 
termination  but  that  of  the  subject ;  and  which 
may  run  on  for  ever,  until  the  writer's  materials 
are  exhausted.     Such  an  indefinite  style  is  un- 
pleasant, because  it  fatigues  ;    for  in  all  things 
men  wish  to  see   the  end,  and  while  this  is  in 
view,  their  interest  is  engaged,  and  their  activity 
invigorated  :  witness  the  contenders  in  the  foot- 
race, who  hold  out  with  spirit  till  they  reach  the 
turning-post,  but  are  then  sensible  of  a  sudden 
failure  of  strength  ;  nor  does  their  vigour  revive, 
till  a  new  goal  rises  before  them.      The  close 
collected   style  consists  of  periods,    that  is,  of 
parts  of  discourse,  having  each  in  itself  a  begin- 
ning and  an  end,  and  each  confined  to  a  length 
easily  measured  by  the  ear,  and  easily  compre- 
hended by  the  understanding.     Such  a  style  is 
animating,  because  the  end  is  always  in  expect- 
ation ;  and  each  goal  that  he  reaches,  the  reader 
will  see  with  pleasure,  being  thereby  made  sen- 
sible of  his  progress.     The  periodic  style  is  also 
impressive,  and  fixes  itself  deeper  in  the  memory, 
for  it  is  more  regular  in  its  harmony ;    and  it  is 
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only  a  higher  degree  of  this  regularity  which  c  IT  A  P. 
makes   poetry  to  be   longer  retained  than  the  ,_J^j 
most   elaborate   prose.      In    good   writing,    the 
closes  of  the  sound  and  of  the  sense  ought  always  RuIcs  for 
to  coincide  ;    the  violation  of  this  rule  would  ^'^"^^  ^\"^" 
mislead  the  reader,  as  in  that  verse  of  Sophocles,  examples. 
where  the  pause,  ill-placed ^^,  makes  Calydon,  in 
Etolia,  to  be  a  town  in  the  Peloponnesus.     A 
period   commonly  consists  of  several  clauses  or 
members  :    and  what  is  called  a  simple  period 
consists   of  one    clause    only,    of    due    length, 
rounded  and  complete  in  itself.     However  nu- 
merous its    clauses,   a  period  ought  to  form  a 
whole,  perfect  in  sense  and  in  harmony,  so  as  to 
be   easily   pronounced   by   ordinary   powers  of 
voice,   without  any  other  breaks  or  pauses  than 
those  required  by  the  distinction  of  its  members. 
These  members  ought  not  to  be  too  short,  for 
then  the  unexpected  pause  will  make  the  hearers, 
as  it  were,  to  stumble  ;  neither  ought  they  to  be 
too  long,  for  then  the  words  will  run  on,  leaving 
the  hearers  behind  them  :    whereas  the  move- 
ment of  the  speaker  ought  always  to  be  so  regu- 
lated that  it  shall  be  easily  accompanied  by  his 
audience.     Democritus  of  Chios    ridiculed  the 
prolonged    drawling    periods    of  Melanippides, 
parodying  Hesiod's 

Who  injures  others,  injures  more  himself,  ^^  — 

into, — 

To  tire  a  reader,  quite  undoes  an  author. 


*^  By  the  ill  placing  of  the  Greek  article  ^5«. 
5^  Hesiod.  Opera  &  Dies. 
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BOOK    Wliat   is   said   of  long-winded   periods   applies 
v^^    .   .   equally  to  tlie  clauses  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed.    Among  clauses,  again,  abrupt  and  short, 
the  reader  is  continually  stumbling,  and  ready. 
The  anti-    as  it  Were,  to  fall  head-long.     In  periods  well 
^nTex*^^^^  arranged,  the  clauses  may  be  either  simply  dis- 
ampics.       tinguished,  or  they  may  be  placed  in  direct  op- 
position.    Of  the   first  kind   is  the  following  : 
**  I   have  often  wondered  that  those  who  estab- 
lished your    public   solemnities,   and  instituted 
your  gymnastic  combats,   should  have  thought 
fit  to  reward  superiority  in  bodily  strength  or 
address,   while  they  allowed  the  powers  of  the 
mind    to   languish    without   encouragement."  ^^ 
Here  the  clauses  are  clearly  distinguished  :  but 
in  the  antithetic  style,  they  are  directly  opposed, 
two  things  in  one  clause  being  contrasted  with 
two  things  in  the  other  ;  or  when  a  single  clause 
in  the  commencement  is  followed  by  two  clauses 
that   are    contrasted.       Thus    Isocrates    says^^, 
"  The  conquests  of  the  Athenians  in  Asia  bene- 
fited  both    descriptions   of  Greeks,  those  who 
remained  at  home,  and  those  who  followed  them 
to  the  warfare ;  for  the  one,  they  procured  richer 
possessions  than  their  own  territories  could  have 
afforded,  and  to  the  other  they  furnished  compe- 
tent means  for  subsisting  in  their  own  country." 


J>*  This  is  the  commencement  of  the  panegyric  of  Athens  by 
Isocrates. 

»7  In  the  panegyric  above  referred  to;  see  my  Translation  of 
Lyiias  and  Isocrates,  p.  26,  &  seq. 
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The  opposition  consists  in  the  words  *'  remained  chap. 
at  home,"  and  "  followed  to  the  warfare,"  v  J^; 
**  richer  possessions,"  and  "  competent  means." 
Again,  "  The  legislative  wisdom  of  Athens  was 
equally  beneficial  to  those  eager  to  acquire  for- 
tunes, and  to  those  studious  to  enjoy  them." 
Here  the  opposition  is  in  the  words  '*  acquire" 
and  **  enjoy."  Again,  "  In  such  affairs,  fools 
often  succeed,  while  the  wise  fail."  Again, 
**  Our  ancestors  then  carried  off  the  palm  of  mi- 
litary glory,  and  soon  afterwards  acquired  the 
dominion  of  the  seas."  Again,  speaking  of 
Xerxes,  "  He  marched  through  the  sea,  and 
sailed  through  the  land,  having  joined,  by  a 
bridge,  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Hellespont, 
and  having  separated  by  a  canal,  the  promontory 
of  Athos  from  the  continent."  Again,  he 
extols  the  liberality  of  the  Athenians  in  leaving 
to  the  citizens  of  conquered  states,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  municipal  rights :  **  They  deter- 
mined not  to  make  those  slaves,  by  law,  who 
were  free  by  nature."  ^^  Again,  speaking  of  the 
rout  and  ruin  of  Xerxes'  army,  *«  Part  perished 
miserably,  another  was  saved  disgracefully." 
Again,  "  How  shameful,  to  use  Barbarians  for 
our  domestic  slaves,  and  to  suffer  our  Grecian 
allies  to  be  reduced  under  national  slavery  by 
Barbarians  !"     Again,  "  What  treasures  of  glory 


58  The  orator  clearly  understood  Aristotle's  notions  concerning 
slavery,  which,  by  many,  have  been  grossly  mistaken.  See  my  In- 
troduction to  the  First  Book  of  the  Politics,  p.  33, 
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BOOK  shall  they,  in  life,  enjoy,  and  what  glorious  in- 
heritance transmit,  at  death,  to  posterity."  The 
same  antithetic  style  is  illustrated  by  what  a 
pleader  said  in  the  impeachment  of  Peitholaus 
and  Lycophron  :  **  These  are  the  men  who, 
before  they  left  home,  sold  you  to  the  enemy, 
and  who,  after  their  return,  purchased  you  for 
slaves."  All  such  oppositions  are  calculated  to 
give  pleasure,  because  they  convey  a  clearer  and 
fuller  knowledge  of  the  subjects  to  which  they 
are  applied  ;  for  contraries  serve  to  explain  each 
other,  and  how  well  soever  they  may  be  known 
singly,  will  be  still  better  understood  when  set 
in  opposition.  This  figure  of  antithesis  re- 
sembles, indeed,  the  syllogism  in  vigour,  and 
particularly  that  most  cogent  form  of  syllogism 
directed  to  the  purpose  of  refutation  ;  and  which 
consists,  as  before  said,  in  the  juxta-position 
of  contradictory  assertions. 

There  are  figures  akin  to  the  antithesis,  one 
of  which  is  made  by  the  equality  ^^  of  clauses, 
and  another  by  their  similarity. ^^  This  similarity 
may  be  produced  by  a  correspondence  of  sound, 
either  at  the  beginning  or  the  end  :  at  the  be- 
ginning, the  correspondence  must  be  in  the 
whole  word  ;  at  the  end,  that  of  the  last  syllable 
will  suffice,  or  the  repetition  of  the  word  in  a 
different  case.  Thus,  in  the  beginning,  "  Pla- 
cable by  gifts,  and  persuadable  by  words."  At 
the  end,   **  When  living,  he  was  insulted  5  when 

*9  Called  2)arisosi3. 
60  Called  j)(iromoiosis. 
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dead,  calumniated."^     All  the  figures  just  men-  C  H  A  P. 
tioned  may  concur  in  the  same  sentence  ;  but  .  m-\\_' 
works   are  often   deformed  by  false  antitheses, 
that  is,  an  appearance  of  opposition,  where  there 
is  none  in  reality .^^ 

We  next  proceed  to  urbanity  and  elegance  of  c  H  a  p. 
diction.     These  beauties    can    flow   only   from  v  .-/^-^ 
happy  natural  talents,  or  from  minds  skilfully  Urbanity 
disciplined  by  education  and  practice.     It  is  the  gance  of 
business  of  this  treatise  to  show  wherein  they  ^*^^^°"- 
consist ;  to  enumerate  and  describe  the  elements 
composing  them.     Let  us  begin,  therefore,  by 
observing,  that  to  learn  something  new  is  natu- 
rally delightful,  and  that  the  delight  increases 
with  the  rapidity  with  which  our  knowledge  is 

^°  The  repetition  of  a  word  in  a  different  case  is  illustrated  by  the 
example,  "  Ought  a  brazen  statue  to  be  raised  to  a  man  not  worth  a 
bit  of  brass  ?"  "  Not  worth  a  bit  of  brass,"  was  the  Greek  phrase  to 
denote  "  good  for  nothing." 

•51  The  example  is  taken  from  Epecharmus,  and  runs,  "  Sometimes 
I  was  among  them;  at  times  among  them  was  I."  There  are  two 
other  verbal  oppositions,  not  admitting  of  translation,  being  founded  on 
coincidence  in  the  last  syllables  of  the  Greek  words  ^pomian,  eATrio-t,  — 
deivov,  apyov.  In  the  latter  part  of  this  chapter,  the  author  says  that  the 
oppositions  or  correspondences  in  the  beginning  of  sentences,  have 
been  treated  in  the  Theodectian  books  of  Rhetoric.  The  expression 
is  doubtful ;  it  may  mean  either  books  of  Rhetoric  written  by  Theo- 
dectes,  or  books  of  Rhetoric  addressed  to  him.  The  books  addressed 
to  him  are  the  three  here  translated.  Quintilian,  1.  ii.  c.  16.  &  1.  iii. 
c.  4.  et  seq.  The  QeoSeKreioLs  must  therefore  refer  to  some  lost 
work,  whether  written  by  Aristotle  himself,  or  by  his  scholar  Theo- 
dectes.  Cicer.  Orator,  c.  51.  et  Quintilian.  Instit.  1.  iii.  c.  i.  Writings 
of  Theodectes  existed  in  the  time  of  Cicero  and  Quintilian;  and  he 
is  mentioned  by  both,  as  distinguished  by  the  singular  power  of  his 
memory.  Tuscul.  Quest.  1.  i.  c.  24.  Institut.  1.  xi.  c.  2.  Cicero 
also  commemorates  the  praise  bestowed  on  him  by  Aristotle,  as  a 
writer  highly  polished.    Cicero.  Orator.  c.51. 
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B  Op  K  acquired.     As  names  are  significant  of  tilings, 
those  names  and  words  are  the  best  and  most 
agreeable  which  communicate   knowledge    the 
most  speedily,  and  most  impressively.     Words 
of  foreign  extract  or  idiom,  are  not  readily  un- 
derstood ;    the  proper   and   usual    term    is   too 
familiar    to   make   any  very  deep    impression  : 
but  the  metaphor  conveys  knowledge  speedily, 
and  in  the  most  complete  manner.     Thus  when 
the  poets  substitute  **  stubble,"  instead  of  <*  old 
age,"  they  refer  both  words  to  their  genus,  and 
make  their  similitude  known,  by  the  class  of 
things   past   their   bloom,    to    which    both    are 
readily  perceived  to  belong.     Comparisons  pro- 
duce a  similar  effect,  and  when  made   on  just 
principles,  never  fail  to  please  ;  but  as  compari- 
sons require  a  greater  compass  of  words,  they 
are  less   pleasing  than    the  metaphor,    because 
longer  :  besides  this,  the  comparison  only  likens 
one  thing  to  another ;  it  does  not  say  that  the  one 
really  is  the  other,  so  that  the  mind  is  not  led 
to  investigate  in  what  respect  the  things  are  the 
same,    and  therefore  deprived  of  the   pleasure 
attending  this  discovery. 

The  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  the  more 
agreeable  in  proportion  to  its  celerity.  Super- 
antithesis,  ficial  common-place  affords  no  delight,  because 
gjr.  "  destitute  of  novelty  ;  and  far-fetched  abstruse 
propositions  offend  by  their  obscurity ;  those 
propositions  please,  which,  without  being  ob- 
vious, are  so  natural,  that  their  truth  is  perceived 
as  soon,  or  nearly  as  soon,  as  they  are  uttered, 
for  such  only  convey  knowledge,    and  convey  it 


Its  three 
sources - 
metaphor, 
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rapidly.  Style  derives  much  force  and  beauty  chap. 
from  antithesis :  as  when  Philip  said  of  the  v  '  j 
Athenian  demagogues,  *•  The  benefits  of  peace 
common  to  all  others,  these  men  deemed  to  be 
war  to  themselves."  The  opposition  is  between 
peace  and  war  ;  and  between  the  common  inte- 
rest, and  that  of  the  demagogues.  Secondly, 
style  is  enlivened  by  metaphors,  which  are 
neither  so  remote,  that  the  sign  and  the  thing 
signified  cannot  easily  be  caught  at  one  glance, 
nor  so  near  and  superficial,  that  they  scarcely 
produce  any  distinct  impression.  The  third 
cause  of  excellence  is  when  the  objects  to  be 
communicated  from  one  individual  to  another, 
are  placed,  as  it  were,  before  the  eyes,  and  re- 
presented as  performing  their  natural  and  appro- 
priate actions.  Men  are  less  affected  by  what 
is  about  to  happen,  than  by  that  which  actually 
takes  place.  Present  existence  interests  them 
far  more  than  either  that  which  possibly  may 
be,  or  that  which  exists  no  longer.  The  three 
sources,  therefore,  of  vivacity  and  force  of  dic- 
tion, are  antithesis,  metaphor,  and  energy  ; 
meaning  by  energy  that  animation  of  language, 
which  represents  things  as  actually  present  and 
exerting  their  appropriate  powers.  Metaphors  Exampiei 
were  shown  to  be  of  four  kinds  ^^ ;  and  the  best 
are  those  founded  on  analogy :  of  this  sort  is  the 
saying  of  Pericles,  "  that  the  youth  taken  by  war 
from  the  city,  was  like  the  disruption  of  spring 

^  From  genus  to  species,  from  species  to  genus,  from  one  specie* 
to  another,  and  from  analogy. 

D  D 
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BOOK  from  the  year  ;'*  and  that  of  the  orator  Leptines, 

TTF  •  •    • 

in  opposition  to  the  design  of  razing  Lacedaemon, 
**  not  to  deform  Greece  into  a  Cyclop  ^'^:''  and 
that  of  Cephisodotus  against  Chares,  who  offered 
to  render  a^n  account  of  his  finanical  adminis- 
tration, afler  lie  had  involved  the  Athenians  in 
tlie  hot  conflict  about  Olynthus,  "  that  Chares 
expected  the  people  to  listen  patiently  to  his 
accounts  at  the  time  when,  through  his  wicked 
machinations,  they  were  stifling  in  an  oven.'* 
The  same  Cephisodotus,  when  encouraging  the 
Athenians  to  invade  and  punish  Euboea,  said 
"  that  the  decree  of  Miltiades  ^'^  ought  to  be 
proclaimed  against  that  island.'*  And  Iphicrates, 
when  the  Athenians,  at  the  commencement  of  a 
war,  granted  neutrality  to  Epidaurus  and  the 
neighbouring  coast  of  Peloponnesus  ^'%  in  which 
they  used  to  forage,  expressed  indignation  **  that 
their  travelling  necessaries  should  be  left  beliind, 
just  as  they  commenced  their  journey."  And 
Peitholaus  called  the  great  admiral-galley, 
Paralus,  the  club  **  of  the  Athenians  ;"  and  the 
rich  Hellespontian  city,  Sestos,  "  the  granary  of 
the  Piraeus  :"  in  the  same  way  Pericles,  when 
provoked  by  the  little  rocky  island  ^gina,  ex- 

6*  Athens  and  Sparta  were  tlic  two  eyes  of  Greece.  To  raze 
Sparta,  was  to  render  Greece,  erepocpdaXixofy  "  one-eyed." 

«'  The  decree  of  Miltiades  means  that  no  decree  should  be  passed; 
in  alhision  to  what  happened  before  the  battle  of  Marathon,  when 
the  Athenians  and  Plataeans,  at  the  instigation  of  Miltiades,  marched 
to  battle  without  waiting  for  a  decree. 

*>'>  The  fertility  of  Epidaurus  and  the  neighbouring  districts  is  still 
spoken  of  with  wonder  by  all  moilern  travellers  into  this  division 
of  Greece 
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horted  the  Athenians  "  to  tear  off  that  speck 
from  the  eye  of  the  Piraeus."  ^'^  Aesion  said 
"that  the  commonwealth  of  Athens  had  poured 
itself  into  Sicily  ;"  and  again,  "  that  Greece  had 
exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice."^''  These  are  meta- 

^"  Several  examples  follow,  which  do  not  admit  of  translation. 
The  first  is  founded  on  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  tokos,  denoting  the 
fruits  either  of  marriage  or  of  money;  children  or  interest.  To 
understand  the  sense  of  the  passage,  it  must  be  observed  that  a  mina 
contained  an  hundred  drachmas,  and  the  interest  of  a  mina  was 
sometimes  not  less  than  a  drachma  monthly;  equal  to  12  per  cent,  per 
ann.  But  according  to  agreement,  the  interest  might  be  half  a 
drachma,  a  third  of  a  drachma,  the  tenth  of  a  drachma :  when  the 
third  of  a  drachma,  it  was  named  technically  ctt*  rpiruv  tokwv,  when 
the  tenth  of  a  drachma,  it  was  named  technically,  ^iri  Se/caTooj/  tokwv  \ 
so  that  the  lower  interest  had  the  higher  name.  The  third  of  a 
drachma  monthly,  that  is,  4  per  cent,  per  ann.  was  moderate  interest, 
and  such  as  liberal  men  were  not  ashamed  of  receiving.  But  the 
usurer  Maerocles,  who  had  ten  children,  said  that  he  was  more 
liberal  than  any  of  them,  being  contented  with  cttj  ZeKarasv.  The 
second  example  is  an  Iambic  verse  of  Anaxandrides  to  some  fastidi- 
ous virgins,  whom  he  qualifies  as  vireprjfjLepioi,  an  epithet  applicable  to 
an  unfortunate  claimant,  who  had  not  availed  himself  of  the  time 
prescribed  for  urging  his  suit.  The  third  was  the  saying  of  Poly- 
euctes  against  a  turbulent  man,  Speusippus,  who  had  been  attacked 
and  benumbed  by  a  fit,  "  that  he  could  not  remain  quiet,  though 
bound  by  fortune  in  the  TrevTaa-vpiyyo}**  an  instrument  employed  in 
Athenian  prisons  against  the  most  dangerous  malefactors,  who  were 
tied  hands  and  feet.  In  the  fourth,  gallies  are  called  by  Cephisodotus 
painted  corn-mills,  because,  in  both,  culprits  were  condemned  to  hard 
labour,  that  of  grinding  and  rowing  :  and  in  the  fifth,  Diogenes  the 
Cynic  stigmatised  the  drunkenness  of  the  Athenians,  by  calling 
taverns  the  Attic  Phiditia,  which  last  word  denoted  the  sober  par- 
simonious tables  of  the  Lacedaemonians. 

^'^  There  are  two  sayings  omitted,  founded  on  the  equivocal  mean- 
ing of  the  word  a-vudpoixai,  denoting  properly  hostile  encounters,  but 
from  its  composition  of  two  words,  signifying  to  run  together,  or 
assemble,  applicable  also  to  popular  assemblies  for  deliberation.  To 
brand  the  tumult  which  prevailed  in  these,  Cephisodotus  exhorted 
the  Athenians  to  beware  of  holding  too  many  awdpoixai :  and  Isocrates, 
with  the  same  view,  speaks  of  the  Athenians  "  trooping  together"  to 
their  solemnities. 
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BOOK  pliors,  and  metaphors  representing  actions.  And 
in  tlie  funeral  oration  of  those  who  died  in  the 
battle  of  Salamis  :  *'  It  is  just  that  for  such  men 
Greece  should  mourn,  and  shave  her  head  in  sor- 
row, as  if  liberty  herself  were  entombed  together 
with  their  valour.'*  In  addition  to  a  metaphor, 
and  that  representing  action,  there  is  here  a  sort 
of  antithesis  between  valour  and  libertj-.  In  the 
same  way,  Iphicrates  said,  *'  My  discourse  must 
travel  throuoh  the  midst  of  Chares's  actions.*' 
This  metaphor  is  founded  on  analogy  ;  and  the 
words,  *'  through  the  midst,"  makes  the  orator's 
intellectual  progress,  as  it  were,  a  matter  of  posi- 
tive sensation.  And  again,  *'  We  must  summon 
new  dangers  to  our  aid,  against  the  dangers  by 
which  we  are  surrounded."  Lycoleon,  when 
pleading  for  Chabrias,  in  the  place  where  the 
statue  of  that  general  had  been  erected  with 
knees  bent,  intreated  the  judges  *^  to  respect 
the  piteous  attitude  of  his  statue,  supplicating 
for  acquittal."  This  metaphor,  which  animated 
the  brazen  statue,  was  justified  by  the  occasion  : 
the  statue  was  before  their  eyes :  it  would 
otherwise  have  been  foolish  to  talk  of  its 
supplication  ;  to  give  life  and  personality  to  a 
mere  monument."*'^  Isocrates,  speaking  of  the 
Persians,  said,  **  They  employ  their  whole  care 
and  study  to  lessen  their  minds  and  manhood." 
Their  worthlessness  is  thus  strongly  represented  ; 

^^  The  reader  may  see  what  I  have  said  of  this  statue,  and  its  sin- 
gular attitude,  in  my  History  of  Ancient  Greece,  Part  I.  vol.  iii. 
chap.  XXX.  It  had  been  long  mistaken  for  a  gladiator.  It  is  pleasing 
to  ftiid  such  unexpected  coincidencesconfinning  the  truth  of  history. 
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for  care  aiul  study  are  naturally  employed  c  ll  A  P. 
to  augment  good  things,  not  to  diminish  them,  v  _  ',  j 
Again,  <*  God  liath  placed  in  the  soul  the  light 
of  intellect :"  for  both  are  given  to  make  things 
clear  and  manifest.  Again,  speaking  of  treaties 
of  peace  made  without  real  amity,  he  says,  **  We 
do  not  terminate  our  wars,  we  only  prorogue 
them."  Again,  **  By  treaties,  nobler  trophies 
are  raised  than  by  victories ;  for  warlike  tro- 
phies commemorate  particular  advantages,  and 
those  often  small  ones  :  but  a  beneficial  peace  is 
the  result  of  a  successful  war,  the  accumulation 
of  military  glory. "^^  Again,  **  That  states  have 
a  dreadful  responsibility ;  and  that  dreadful 
punishments  are  awarded  them  in  the  reproaches 
and  condemnation  of  mankind.""^  We  have  thus 
shown  that  the  beauty  of  diction  arises  from 
metaphors  founded  on  analogy,  and  from  the 
art  of  making  the  objects  of  our  discourse  to 
appear  actually  present. 

We  must  treat  more  fully  of  the  art  of  re-   chap. 

XI 

presenting  the  objects  of  discourse  to  the  eye,  v  ^  _',_  / 
and  of  making  hearers,  as  it  were,   spectators,  of  energy, 

rr<,  ...  ,  ,       ,  .  ,  ,  .  .       and  anima- 

Inis  IS  done  by  words  denotmg  these  objects  \\\  tionofian- 
their   highest  activity,  for  it  is  then  that    they  s^^se. 
are  conveyed  to    the  mind  most   efficaciously. 


69  A  beneficial  peace  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  whole  warfare 
that  a  trophy  does  to  a  particular  battle :  both  are  signs  of  victory. 

70  The  reproaches  and  condemnation  of  mankind  are  to  states  that 
which  cy0t;i/a<,  legal  punishments  for  malversation  in  office,  are  to 
individuals, 
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BOOK  Thus  to  say  that  "  A  good  man  is  four-square," 
is  a  metaphor  denoting  liis  perfection ;  the 
firmness  and  stability  of  his  character'^  :  but  it  is 
not  expressive  of  any  action  or  energy,  as  when 
we  say,  **  A  youth  in  the  vigour  of  his  bloom  j" 
Or  say  to  a  released  captive,  "  You  are  free  as 
coursers  discharged  from  the  service  of  the 
Gods."  "- 

Homer  is  full  of  energy  ;  his  metaphors  give 
life  and  sense  to^inanimate  objects.""^  Sisyphus's 
rock  is  represented  as  baffling  his  painful  labours, 
and  impudently  bounding  to  the  plain  :  the 
metaphor  is  analogical ;  the  movements  of  the 
rock,  after  eluding  the  hands  of  Sisyphus,  bear- 
ing a  similar  relation  to  him,  that  impudent 
actions  bear  to  those  in  whose  presence  they  are 
committed."^  Arrows  are  animated  with  an  in- 
nate power  of  flight;  they  are  described  as  being 
"  eager  to  fly ;"  and  spears  as  being  **  eager  to 

71  A  wicked  man  is  unsteady  in  all  his  ways. 

"5  The  horses,  a^eroj,  that  had  been  so  employed,  roamed  at  large; 
it  was  impious  to  abridge  their  liberty. 

73  Ailaj/Tcy  was  applied  to  the  foot-racers,  when  they  at  once  started 
at  the  given  signal.  The  application  of  this  word  to  men  rushing  to 
battle,  would  contain  no  metaphor  in  English.  I  have  therefore 
omitted  this  first  example  of  animated  metaphors  from  Homer. 

7^  AvtOs  67n  Sanedou  re  kvXiuScto  \aas  avaidrjs.  "  The  impudent  Stone 
again  rolled  down  to  the  plain."  Odyss.  xi.  597.  The  philosopher 
quotes  from  memory.  Pope's  beautiful  translation  touches  not  on 
what  Aristotle  deems  the  main  circumstance : — 

With  many  a  weary  step  and  many  a  groan, 
Up  tlic  high  hill  he  iieaves  a  iuige  round  stone; 
The  huge  round  stone,  resulting  with  a  bound. 
Thunders  impetuous  down,  and  smokes  along  the  ground. 


XL 
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satiate  their  thirst  of  blood,"  or  <*  trembling  with   c  HA  p. 
desire  to  penetrate  the  breasts  of  men.*'    The 
following  is  an  example  of  the  good  effect  pro- 
duced by  animating  things  void  of  life, — 

As  when  from  gloomy  clouds  a  whirlwind  springs, 

That  bears  Jove's  thunder  on  its  dreadful  wings, 

Wide  o'er  the  blasted  field  the  tempest  sweejys  ; 

Then  gather'd  settles  on  the  hoary  deeps; 

The  afflicted  deeps,  tumultuous,  mix  and  roar  ;  ^ 

The  waves  behind  impel  the  waves  before,  v 

Wide  rolling,  foaming  high,  and  tumbling  to  the  shore,  t^   j 

AH  lives,  and  moves,  and  breathes  ;  and  real 
objects  are  brought  before  us  by  the  energy  of 
the  description. 

Metaphors,  we  before  said,  must  be  drawn  from 
things  congenial,  indeed,  but  not  too  near  akin: 
they  must  not,  on  the  one  hand,  be  far-fetched 
and  obscure  ;  nor,  on  the  other,  superficial  and 
obvious.     Even  in  philosophy,  it  is  deemed  a 
mark  of  more   than  ordinary  acuteness,  to  per- 
ceive relations  and  resemblances  between  things 
remote.  "  Why,"  said  Archytas,  **  is  an  arbitrator 
like  an  altar  ?     Because  both  serve  for  refuge 
from  injury."    In  the  same  way,  it  has  been  said 
that  an  anchor  is  a  crane,  since  it  performs  a  simi- 
lar operation  5  anchors  resisting  forces  above  them, 
and  cranes  those  below.     It  was  a  remote  meta- 
phor to  speak  of  well-levelled  commonwealths  ; 
thus    applying   the    superficial    smoothness    of 
bodies  to  the  even-handed  impartiality  of  poli^ 

''  Iliad,  xiii.  998,  6cc. 
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BOOK  tical  institutions.  Urbanity  and  elegance  of  style 
result  pre-eminently  from  metaphor,  accompanied 
with  previous  deception  ;  for  our  knowledge 
receives  additional  brightness  when  things  are 
contrasted,  and  shown  to  be  different  from  what 
we  formerly  supposed  and  believed  them  :  the 
mind  says,  as  it  were,  to  itself;  **  True,  it  is  really 
so,  how  much  was  I  mistaken  in  my  first  con- 
jecture." Apophthegms  derive  their  grace  from 
saying  something  different  from  that  which  the 
words  apparently  denote  ;  for  example,  the 
apophthegm  of  Stesichorus,  above  mentioned, 
"  Beware  lest  your  grasshoppers  sing  on  the 
ground."  In  the  same  way,  riddles  are  a  source 
of  amusement  and  pleasure.  They  are  meta- 
phors, containing  instruction,  and  affording,  as 
Theodorus  says,  the  gratification  of  learning 
something  new.  In  fact,  they  surprise  by  the 
difference  between  what  is  said,  and  what  is 
really  intended,  and  afford  the  pleasure  derived 
from  correcting  a  wrong  opinion  too  hastily  taken 
up.  A  truth  comes  out  contrary  to  expectation  ; 
and  pleasure  is  thus  produced,  on  the  same 
principle  that  laughter  is  excited  by  an  unex- 
pected substitution  of  one  word  for  another'^', 
or  by  those  slight  literal  changes  that  occasion 
ludicrous  associations  or  suggest  ridiculous  al- 
lusions."   In  the  same  manner,  equivocal  words 

76  This  playing  on  words,  Aristotle  says,  was  used  by  the  poets, 
meaning  the  comic  poets ;  which  he  exemplifies  in  the  verse  €rc»x« 
Z\-^(t}v  viro  TToffai  x*/i6T,\a :  lie  marclied,  having  "kibes  on  his  feet ;"  the 
word  expected  was  ircSrjAo,  "  sandals.* 

77  The  examples  of  changes  in  letters  exciting  laughter,  cannot  be 
♦  rauslated.     The  first  was  that  oi  the  player  Theodorus,  who  was 
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may  be  employed  to  give  that  pleasure  whicli  c  H  A  P. 
surprise  occasions.  An  equivocal  word,  admit-  '  * 
ting  different  acceptations,  may  be  affirmed  or 
denied  of  itself,  without  contradiction  or  tauto- 
logy. Thus  *'  Lawless"  is  the  name  of  a  man, 
and  it  may  be  said  that  "Lawless"  is  truly 
*'  lawless"  or  that,  *'  Good"  meaning  thereby  a 
particular  man,  is  nothing  less  than  good."^ 
Anaxandrides  said,  "  A  man  dies  v/orthily,  who 
has  done  nothing  worthy  of  death."  "^'^  All  such 
sentences  are  improved  by  opposition  and  bre- 


also  a  wit,  to  Nicon,  a  vain-glorious  musician,  and  famous  for  his 
perfiormance  on  the  harp.  Nicon,  it  seems,  was  put  in  a  passion  by 
some  one  wanting  in  respect  to  him,  which  Theodorus  observing, 
instead  of  saying,  Qpami  ere,  "  He  disturbs  you,"  said,  ©paxTTj  o-e,  "  a 
Thracian  bore  you,"  in  allusion  to  Nicon's  mother,  who  was  a 
Thracian  slave.  The  second  consists  in  the  change  of  the  diphthong 
in  irepo-at  into  a  vowel  Trcpo-a,  "  You  would  attempt  to  ravage,"  "You, 
a  Persian !  would  attempt."  In  all  such  cases,  Aristotle  observes  that 
the  hearers  must  be  possessed  of  the  information  requisite  to  render 
the  allusion  easily  intelligible  by  them. 

7«  Aristotle's  example  is  avcurxeros,  "  Tolerable,"  a  name  in  Greece; 
and  it  was  said  of  a  person  so  named,  that  "  Tolerable"  was  "  into- 
lerable," because  his  temper  was  not  to  be  endured.  Another  ex- 
ample is  apxVi  which  signifies  either  command,  or  beginning.  Isocra- 
tes  said  that  the  command  of  the  sea  was  the  beginning  of  evils :  and 
it  was  said,  in  opposition  to  this,  that  the  command  of  the  sea  was 
not  the  beginning  of  evils ;  for  it  had  been  the  source  of  profit  and 
glory.  Again,  ^evos  signifies,  in  Greek,  either  a  stranger,  or  a  person 
connected  with  us  by  the  sacred  laws  of  hospitality.  It  was  said, 
therefore,  "  Be  not  more  a  stranger,  than  becomes  a  stranger;"  that 
is,  an  hereditary  guest,  who  was  entitled  to  use  our  house  as  his  own. 

79  "  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  die  before  doing  any  thing  worthy  of 
death."  This  saying  of  Anaxandrides  was  commended,  because  the 
word  a|ioj/,  which  signified  a  fine  thing,  also  signified  worthy  or  de- 
serving ;  "  it  is  worthy  to  die  before  being  worthy  of  death." 
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IH)0  K  vity  :  o})])osition  affords  knowledge,  and  brevity 
conveys  it  impressively.  It  would  be  rightly 
said,  "  that  it  is  happy  for  a  man  to  die  before 
he  has  incurred  guilt ;"  but  the  expression  has 
nothing  in  it  of  grace  or  novelty  :  it  is  a  just 
observation,  also,  that  a  woman  of  rank  should 
match  with  a  man  of  rank  ;  but  the  thought, 
thus  expressed,  is  not  ingenious  or  striking.  To 
deserve  praise,  there  must  be  vivacity  of  diction, 
with  justness  of  sentiment ;  and  the  more  nu- 
merous are  the  ornaments  that  fitly  blend,  meta- 
phor ^^  antithesis'^,  and  what  we  have  called 
energy,  the  beauty  and  the  delight  will  be  the 
greater.  Comparisons  worthy  of  approbation, 
are,  as  above  observed,  substantially  the  same 
with  well-chosen  metaphors.  They  always  imply 
the  contemplation  of  two  distinct  objects,  and 
these  objects  considered  simply  in  themselves, 
or  in  the  relations  w^iich  they  bear,  respectively, 
to  two  others.  Hence  metaphors  are  simple  or 
analogical.  The  analogical  are  exemplified  in 
calling  a  shield  the  cup  of  Mars ;  and  a  bow, 
a  lyre  without  strings  ;  but  if  we  call  a  bow,  a 
lyre ;  or  a  shield,  a  cup  ;  the  metaphor  is  simple. 
Comparisons  are  often  of  this  latter  kind,  founded 
on  the  resemblance  of  objects  themselves,  not 
on  that  of  their  relations.  Thus  a  man  playing 
on  the  flute  has  been  likened  to  a  mounching 

•0  He  adds,  the  particular  kind  of  metaphor,  meaning  the  analo- 
gical, which  he  had  proved  to  be  the  best. 

"  Aristotle  adds  napi&utrisy  the  equaHsing  and  balancing  of  clause* 
in  a  period,  above  explained. 
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monkey,  from  his  distorted  and  puckered  chap. 
mouth  ;  and  a  blear-eyed  blinker  to  a  dripping  y  _'  i 
lamp.  But  comparisons,  to  be  good,  must  be 
metaphorical,  that  is,  drawn  from  things  not  too 
near  akin.  Thus  a  shield  is  likened  to  a  cup ;  the 
ruins  of  a  building  to  the  rags  of  a  garment ; 
and  when  Niceratus,  the  rhapsodist,  was  defeated 
by  his  rival,  Pratys,  and  felt  the  mortification  so 
deeply,  that  it  was  visible  in  his  disordered  and 
haggard  aspect  ^^,  Thrasymachus  called  him 
Philoctetes,  stung  by  the  serpent  Pratys.^ 
Nothing  contributes  more  than  these  figures  to 
the  honour  of  a  poet,  when  they  are  good,  or  to 
his  disgrace,  when  they  are  bad ;  and  their 
badness  will  strike  the  more  forcibly,  the  more 
they  are  dwelt  on  and  elaborated.  That  com- 
parisons are  metaphors  in  a  different  form,  we 
have  already  said  ;  thus,  "  that  a  crook-legged, 
spindle-shanked  man  has  legs  like  parsley  ^^;" 
"  that  ill-assorted  colleagues  resemble  the  strug- 
gling group  of  Philammon  and  Corycus  sweating 
and  fighting  under  the  same  yoke  ^^ :"  these,  and 
all  thoughts  similarly  announced,  are  compa- 
risons  in   form,  but   metaphors    in   substance. 


«a  KofjMvra  km  avxt^vpov.  "  He  let  his  beard  grow,  and  forgot  to 
anoint  himself." 

83  The  force  of  such  allusions  was  much  heightened  by  the  nume- 
rous statues  of  persons  and  things,  perpetually  before  the  eyes  of  the 
Greeks. 

8*  The  parsley-crown,  in  the  games,  made  the  figure  of  the  plant 
familiar. 

*'  This  well-known  group  was  a  fit  object  of  comparison. 
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BOOK    Proverbs  are  also  metaphors  ^^  and  of  that  kind 
III  •        • 

whicli  consists  in   substituting   one    species   for 

another.  Thus,  when  persons  anxious  to  appro- 
priate any  thing  which  they  had  considered  as  a 
great  good,  find  it  turn  out  to  be  a  ruinous  evil, 
the  proverb  says,  **  The  isle  of  Carpathus  witli 
the  hares  j"  for  that  island  was  nearly  ruined 
by  the  introduction  and  wonderful  multiplica- 
tion of  those  animals.  Hyperboles  %  if  good,  are 
also  metaphors  :  it  was  said  of  a  man  with  a 
carbuncled  face,  "  You  would  have  believed  him 
a  great  basket  of  mulberries."  There  was  a  deep 
red  in  both  ;  and  the  exaggeration  only,  con- 
stituted the  hyperbole.  Although  the  compara- 
tive form  of  expression  had  been  added,  the 
hyperbole  would  have  still  remained  in  sub- 
stance ;  as  in  the  example®^  above  given,  **  His 
legs  resembled  those  of  parsley,"  is  a  compa- 
rison ;  **  You  would  have  thought  his  legs  to  be 
stalks  of  parsley,"  is  a  hyperbole.  Hyperboles 
are  boyish,  for  they  manifest  that  effervescence 
of  passion  which  is  the  characteristic  of  youth. 
They  are  therefore  natural  to  persons  fired  by 
anger.     Thus, — 

Tho'  gifts  were  heaped  on  gifts  in  number  more 
Than  dust  in  fields,  or  sands  along  the  shore. 


"'^  For  n(Ta<popa  means  translatio,  merely  the  transposing  a  word 

or  phrase  from  one  meaning  to  another. 

«7  Aristotle  repeats,  "  that  such  are  the  sources  of  urbanity." 

«8  I  have  omitted  the  other  example  of  Philammon  and  Corycus  ; 

because,  in  it,  the  author  does  not  contrast  the  comparative  with  the 

hyperbolical  form. 
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Atrides'  daughter  never  shall  be  led  C  H  A  P. 

An  ill-match'd  consort  to  Achilles'  bed ;  XL 

Like  golden  Venus,  tho'  she  charmed  the  heart,  '''— "V""-^ 

And  vied  with  Pallas  in  the  works  of  art.?9 

II.  ix.  510,  &c. 

Our  light  Athenian  orators**'*^  much  affect  the  hy- 
perbole ;  this  figure  is,  therefore,  unsuitable  to 
the  gravity  of  men  in  years. 

It  must  be  carefully  remembered  that  differ-  CHAP, 
ent  occasions  require  different  styles.      A  dis-  ^  3!^ ,   ' 
course  intended  for  perusal    at  leisure    in    the  Composi- 
closet,  ought  to  be  composed  differently  from  aTessed  to 
one   intended   to   be  spoken :    and   an   oration  the  reader. 

^  .        and  those 

before  the  public  assembly,  should  be  very  dif-  to  the 
ferent  in   style  from  a  judicial  pleading.      To  theh-^^dif^ 
speak  well  requires  the  habit  of  using  the  Ian-  Cerent  re- 

,  ,  i-i  1  •  11    qiiisites. 

guage  properly  and  readily;  but  to  write  well 
requires,  also,  that  skill  in  composition  as  an 
art^^  which  is  essential  in  communicating  our 
sentiments  to  persons  distant  in  time  or  place  ; 
to  strangers  or  to  posterity.  As  in  works  to  be 
read,  the  language  ought  to  be  distinguished  by 
accuracy,  so  the  oral  style  of  judicial  or  political 


89  Other  parts  of  this  speech,  surpassing  all  other  oratory  in  vehe- 
mence, are  equally  hyperbolical. — 

Not  all  proud  Thebes'  unrivalled  walls  contain. 
The  world's  great  empress  on  the  Egyptian  plain,  &c. 
And, — 

His  gifts  are  hateful ;  kings  of  such  a  kind 
Stand  but  as  slaves,  before  a  noble  mind. 

90  Aristotle  says,  "Athenian  orators  affect  the  hyperbole,  this  figure 
is  therefore.*^  But  the  conclusion  does  not  follow,  and  the  epithet 
"  light"  or  something  similar,  is  wanting  to  complete  the  sense. 

91  Conf.  Quintilian,  1.  x.  c.  1. 
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BOOK   conflict  must  be  set  off  by  imitation  and  action, 
I   mean  by  that  exact  and   lively  expression  of 
passions  and  of  manners,  resulting  from  the  wide 
variety  of  circumstances  in   wliich    the   orator 
may  be  placed,  and  the  various  distinctions  of 
characters,  ages,   and  occupations,  which  enter 
into  the  subject  of  his  discourse.     This  pathetic 
and  moral  imitation  is  that  wliich  chiefly  recom- 
mends an  author  to  players  and  rhapsodists  :  and 
authors  also  are  studious   to  select,  for  the  re- 
citation of  their  works,  such  performers  as  excel 
in  the  imitation  of  passions  and  manners.     Ac- 
curacy and  elegance,  again,  are  most  prized  in 
the   closet;  and  works  pre-eminent  in  this  way 
accompany  us  in  our  walks,  and  on  our  journies: 
witness  the  poetical  compositions  of  Cliaeremon^', 
penned  witli  all   the   elaborate   precision  of  an 
historian.      The    dithyrambics    of  Licymnius  ^- 
deserve  the  same  praise.     In  comparing  the  two 
styles  together,  we  shall  find  that  compositions 
delightful  to  the  reader  w^ould,  in  the  warmth  of 
debate,  appear  dry  and  tame  to  the  hearer  ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  that  orations  admired  w^hen 
spoken,  will  be  deemed  nothing  extraordinary 
when  read.     They  were  calculated,  indeed,  for 
political  debate  or  forensic  contest,   but  when 
stripped  of  that  action  and  utterance  which  set 
them  off  to  advantage,  they  betray  their  native 
poverty;    and   are  found  to  be  superficial    and 
flimsy.     To  the  imitative    power  of  pronunci- 

9'  Conf.  Demetrius  Phaler.  de  Elocut.    The  loss  of  the  works  of 
Chaeremon  is  much  to  be  regretted. 

0-  Tlic  writings  ot  this  grctit  lyrist  have  perished. 
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ation  and  gesture,  they  owed  their  effect ;  and  c  H  A  P. 
when  stripped  of  these  concomitants,  they  are 
unable  to  make  the  impression  intended,  and  to 
accomplish  their  work.  The  omission  of  con- 
junctions, and  tautology,  offend  in  the  written 
style ;  in  speaking,  such  licences  will  often  con- 
tribute to  the  end  in  view,  and  may  therefore  be 
regarded  as  beauties.  To  repeat  the  same  thing 
in  different  words,  prepares  the  way  for  that 
oratorical  action  which  inflames  the  passions,  and 
thereby  controls  the  will  and  the  understanding. 
Thus,  when  the  mover  of  an  impeachment  said, 
*'  This  is  the  man  who  robbed  you,  this  is  the 
man  who  deceived  you,  this  is  the  man  who  at 
last  endeavoured  to  betray  you."  Examples  of 
the  same  kind  occur  in  the  speeches  of  Rhada- 
manthus  and  Palamedes  ;  in  that  piece  of  Anax- 
andrides  ^^,  entitled  *'  The  Old  Fools  ;"  and  also 
in  his  prologue  to  <'  The  Religious,"  where  the 
pronoun  *'  I"  is  so  often  repeated.  To  each  of 
these  repetitions,  the  comedian  Philemon  gave 
a  new  signification,  and  a  new  effect ;  without 
this  excellence  in  acting,  the  speeches  in  question 
would  have  disgusted  by  an  unmeaning  load  of 
words,  and  been  obnoxious  to  the  proverb  of 
*'  using  a  beam,  when  a  cane  might  serve  the 
purpose."  On  the  same  principle,  orators  omit 
the  connectives  of  discourse,  "  I  came,  I  met,  I 
entreated  him."  These  clauses  must  not  be 
pronounced  with  a  sameness  of  tone  and  action, 
as  if  they  were  the  same  thing.     The  omission 

^i  Anaxandrides  of  Camira.     The  names  of  some  of  his  lost  come- 
dies are  given  by  Athenaeus  and  by  Suidas. 
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BOOK  of  connectives  has  the  pecuHar  advantage  of 
making  it  be  believed,  that  more  things  are  said 
in  the  same  space  of  time  :  for,  as  the  use  of 
conjunctions  is  to  bind  together  and  to  unite 
many  into  one,  so  the  rejection  of  them  serves 
to  disunite,  and  to  make  one  into  many:  it  there- 
fore answers  the  end  of  ampHfication;  as,  **  I 
came,  I  conversed,  I  supphcated  :*'  again,  "  He 
appears  to  overlook  what  I  say,  what  I  aver." 
Homer  well  knew  the  force  of  this  figure,  and 
the  principle  on  which  it  is  founded. 


94 


Three  ships  with  Nireus  sought  the  Trojan  shore, 

Nireus  whom  Aglaie  to  Charopus  bore, 

Nireus,  in  faultless  shape  and  blooming  grace,  &c. 

Iliad,  ii.  815. 

Of  whom  many  things  are  said,  the  name  must 
often  be  repeated  :  when  the  name  is  often  re- 
peated, many  things  will  appear,  therefore,  to  be 
said.  By  thrice  repeating  the  name  of  Nireus, 
Homer  amplifies  what  is  said  of  him,  and  has 
embalmed  in  the  memory  of  his  readers,  a  man 
never  introduced  again  in  his  poem.  ^''  Popular 
eloquence  resembles  those  paintings  which  have 
a  strong  light  and  shadow,  but  are  coarse  and 
unfinished  ;  for  the  hearers,  the  more  numerous 
they  are,  always  see,  as  it  were,  from  the  greater 
distance :  in  neither  art,  is  nice  finishing  to  be 
commended,  because  in  both  it  would  be  super- 

^  The  repetition  even  of   the   meanest  words  has  sometimes  a 
powerful  effect  : — 

Ah !  tfiat  way  madness  lies,  think  not  of  tluzt^  no  more  of  t^tat. 

Lear. 
9i  Conf.  Demetrius  Phalereus  deElocut.  §  6\. 
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fluous.  Judicial  eloquence  requires  more  ela-  chap. 
boration  and  accuracy,  especially  when  there  is  ^^^' 
but  one  judge  :  in  this  case,  there  is  little  room 
for  rhetorical  art :  the  judge  discerns  what  be- 
longs to  the  cause  and  detaches  from  it  useless 
appendages  :  pure  from  the  contagion  of  pas- 
sion, he  is  not  to  be  affected  by  the  contentious 
struggles  of  tones  and  gestures.  The  form  of 
eloquence  ought,  therefore,  to  be  adapted  to  the 
nature,  and  even  to  the  number  of  the  hearers; 
for  the  greater  scope  there  is  afforded  to  the 
powers  of  voice  and  action,  the  less  of  elegance 
and  accuracy  will  be  required.  Demonstrative 
eloquence  admits  and  demands  the  terseness  of 
written  style ;  for  orations  turning  on  virtue  and 
vice,  on  praise  or  blame,  are  composed  for  the  in- 
struction and  entertainment  of  readers  at  leisure. 
The  judicial  comes  next  to  it  in  accuracy;  and 
last  of  all,  the  deliberative,  meaning  thereby,  poli- 
tical discussions  before  the  popular  assembly.  To 
enter  into  farther  details  and  distinctions,  to  say, 
for  instance,  that  style  ought  to  be  sweet,  magnifi- 
cent, or  lofty,  are  observations  without  meaning. 
It  might  as  well  be  said  that  style  ought  to  be  li- 
beral, or  temperate,  or  just,  or  partake  of  any  other 
moral  excellence.^  Delightful  it  necessarily  will 
be,  should  it  possess  the  qualities  above  enume- 
rated, on  the  supposition  that  these  qualities,  in 
fact,  constitute  the  whole  merit  of  diction.   Why 

9^  Strong  will  be  the  proof  of  Aristotle's  soundness  of  judgment  in 
perusing  the  works  of  authors  who  enter  into  those  details ;  and  con- 
sidering how  few  distinct  notions,  and  how  few  useful  rules,  are 
really  to  be  derived  from  them. 

E  K 
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BOOK   ought    our    compositions   to    be    precise     and 

V  •       perspicuous,  not  verbose  and  drawling  ?     It  is, 

that  they  may  fit  the  occasion,  and  effect  their 
end  ;  for  a  style  cannot  be  clear  and  persua- 
sive, that  is  either  diffuse  or  abrupt.  ^  The 
middle  point  will  always  be  found  the  height  of 
perfection  ;  and  the  beauty  and  grace  ^''  of  style 
are  nothing  but  the  due  mixture  of  the  elements 
above  specified  ^^:  appropriate  or  proper  terms 
duly  blended  with  the  foreign  and  metaphorical; 
rhythms,  or  numbers,  harmoniously  varied;  and 
a  natural  strain  of  composition  fraught  with  pro- 
priety and  persuasion.  So  much  concerning 
style  and  its  different  kinds :  it  remains  to  treat 
of  disposition  or  method. 

CHAP.        In  discourse,  two  parts  are  essential ;  the  pro- 

V  — ^^^'  y  position  of  the  subject  and  the  proof;  for  it  is 
The  parts  impossible  to  demonstrate  or  prove,  without 
ererTdi's-"  ^uowiug  what  is  to  be  demonstrated  ;  and  by 
course,       proposiuff  the  question  without  answering  it,  we 

thcprono-     '       ^  -i  i         rY>  i  •  ..    i 

sition  of      cannot  possibly  eiiectuate  tliat  persuasion  which 

andTi!"^^^^^'  ^^  ^^^^  ^"^^  ^^  discourse.  These  two  parts,  there- 
proof,  fore,  are  necessary,  the  problem,  or  question  ; 
and  the  demonstration,  or  answer.  The  multi- 
plicity of  parts  or  divisions,  commonly  talked  of, 
iuivc  no  real  foundation,  and  ridiculously  fritter 
the  subject ;  for  that  part  interposed  between  the 
proposition  and  proof,  called  the  narration,  is  ap- 

»«  See  above.  97  See  above,  p.  ^lOi. 

98  Such  also,  are  the  last  results  of  the  rhetorical  writings  of  Cicero, 
constitntinf^  nearly  a  sixth  part  of  his  admirable  works,  and  of  the 
copious  Institutes  of  Quintilian.  Vid.  Quintilian,  I.  xii.  c.  10.  p.  1  lOG. 
Edit.  Burman. 
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propriate  to  judicial  pleadings.  In  demonstra-  CHAP, 
tive  and  deliberative  eloquence,  there  is  no  room  v^3LI— • 
for  it,  any  more  than  for  what  is  called  "  the 
refutation  of  adversaries,  and  the  confirmation 
of  arguments."-''-^  The  exordium,  tlie  refutation, 
the  peroration,  have  place,  indeed,  in  poUtical 
discussions,  but  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  opposi- 
tion and  contradiction  :  and  though  these  often 
occur,  and  that  much  time  also  is  often  spent 
in  accusation  and  defence,  yet,  to  sound  deUber- 
ation,  none  of  these  things  are  essential;  and  when 
such  digressions  are  made,  the  discourse  quits 
its  deliberative  character.  The  peroration  is  not 
essential  even  to  juridical  speeches  ;  for,  if  they 
are  short,  or  consist  of  things  easily  remembered, 
what  occasion  can  there  be  for  an  epilogue  or 
peroration,  of  which  the  sole  drift  is  to  lop  away 
superfluities,  that  the  solid  and  commanding 
points  may  be  the  more  easily  remembered? 
The  parts  absolutely  indispensable  are  the  pro-  To  which 
position  and  proof,  to  which  may  be  added,  as  aium  and 
thing's  not  always  necessary,   yet  really  distinct  peroration, 

*^  ''  ^'./  J  may  otten 

and  often  useful,  the  exordium  and  peroration  :  be  added 
for  as  to  that  called  "  refutation  of  adversaries,"  ^ant^e' 
and  "  the  balancing  of  their  arguments  against 
our  own,  in  order  to  add  weight  to  the  latter,'* 
they  are  nothing  but   parts  of  the  proof;  not 
so   the    exordium    and    epilogue,    which    have 

99  In  the  demonstrative,  the  narration  runs  through  the  whole 
discourse;  the  things  done  being  the  source  of  the  praise  or  blame 
bestowed :  the  deliberative,  again,  respects  the  future ;  and  in  it, 
"  narration,"  which  always  respects  the  past,  cannot  be  introduced, 
except  (ru;U)8e)8rjKOTcoy,  accessionally.     See  Introduction,  p.  88. 

E  E    2 
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BOOK  their  respective  uses,  the  former  to  commanil 
^  ^^^'  attention  for  what  is  going  to  be  said,  the  latter 
to  bring  back  recollection  to  what  had  been 
said  previously.  To  divide  as  some  writei*s  do, 
is  no  better  than  the  pedantry  of  Theodorus, 
who  talked  of  **^  narrations,  super-narrations,  and 
pro-narrations,  and  refutations  and  super-refuta- 
tions." Distinctions  ought  not  to  be  made 
without  differences,  nor  new  names  imposed, 
unless  new  things  are  meant  by  them.  The 
contrary  is  only  worthy  of  the  futility  and 
dotage  of  Lycimnius,  who  classes  among  the 
constituent  parts  of  discourse  **  irruptions  and 
aberrations,  roots  and  branches." '^^ 

CHAP.       The  exordium  is  the  beginning  of  a  discourse, 
,  J^^^'  J  bearing  to  it  the  same  relation  which  a  prologue 
Theexor-   docs  to  tragedy  ^^^  ;  or  a  prelude  to  any  musical 
proWmj     performance  :  it  is  merely  to  prepare  the  w  ay  for 
entering  on  the  subject.     In  demonstrative  elo- 
quence, the  exordium  has  this  further  agreement 
with  a  prelude,    that  as   the    musicians  are   at 
liberty  to  set  off  with  any  piece  in  which  they 
most  delight,  and  which  they  can  execute  most 
ably,  so  in  epideiktic  ^^^  orations,  the  exordium 
may  be  chosen  at  pleasure:  all  that  the  orator 
has  to  do,  is  to  join  it  by  any  relation,  however 

»o«  The  Stagirite  anticipated  the  too  just  ridicule  of  Hudibras  :  — 

For  all  a  rlietorician's  rules 

Teach  nothing  but  to  name  his  tools. 

'•'  He  says,  "  poetry,"  meaning  the  dramatic, 
iw  Orations  for  display. 
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remote,  to  his  subject ;  and  some  such  relation    chap. 
his  ingenuity  cannot  fail  to  suggest.     A  well-  ^  J^^^  ^ , 
known  and  approved  example  of  this  kind,  is  the  Indefinite, 
panegyric  of  Helen  by  Isocrates,   in  which  the  in7socra- 
proem  turns  wholly  on  the  odious  character  and  ^^f  ^"^0- 
unworthy   proceedings   or    those    denominated  Helen. 
Sophists ;  though  the  arraignment  of  such  con- 
tentious and  envious  critics  is  a  subject  altoge- 
ther foreign  to  the  eulogy  of  the  fair  Helen : 
yet  to  discourses  calculated  for  entertainment 
merely  and  pleasure,  this  mixture  of  topics,  which 
produces  an  agreeable  variety,  is  not  unsuitable. 

The  exordiums  in  epideiktic  orations  are  most  Topics 
naturally  derived  from  three  sources;  from  praise,  demonstra- 
from  blame,  and  from  the  opportunity  afforded,  tive  eio- 
while  attention  is  awake,   of  instilling  into  the  ^^^ 
hearers  some   useful  maxim,  or    some  salutary 
advice.    Gorgias,  in  his  Olympic  oration,  begins 
from  praise,  when  he  says,  **  On  many  accounts, 
O  Grecians !  are  those  worthy    of  admiration, 
who  have  instituted  your  public    solemnities." 
Isocrates  begins  from  blame,  when  he  says  *'  Most 
justly  are  those  to  be  censured  who  decreed  re- 
wards  for   superiority   in    bodily   endowments, 
while  they  allowed  the  talents  of  the  mind  to 
languish  without  encouragement:"  on  other  oc- 
casions,  he   begins  with    communicating   some 
maxim  or  advice  ;  "  To  those  truly  good,  honour 
is  most  due,"  on  which  account,  he  has  under- 
taken  the    eulogium  of  Aristides   the    Just.'^^ 
Again,  **  The  proper  subjects  of  panegyric  are 

'03  I  have  added  the  epithet :  the  name  alone  sufficed  for  a  Greek 
reader. 

E  E    o 
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BOOK  neither  ordinary  men,  nor  they  whose  virtues 
V  _^:,  ^  are  conspicuous,  but  those  who  have  been  great 
and  good  in  seclusion  and  secrecy :  such  was 
Alexander  the  son  of  Priam,  whose  merits  I  am 
about  to  commemorate."  In  both  of  these  in- 
stances, practical  truths  are  inculcated. 

In  demonstrative  eloquence,  the  proem  is 
sometimes  taken  from  topics  which,  as  we  shall 
see  hereafter,  are  more  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
judicial,  and  which  bear  a  reference  to  the 
hearer  ;  as,  that  the  subject  merits  his  attention, 
being  extraordinary,  or  his  pardon,  now  from  its 
difficulty,  and  now  for  its  triteness.  Thus 
Chaerilus  '*^^  begins,  — 

"  Already  are  the  noblest  spoils  divided. 
Things  vulgar  only  left." 

Such,  then,  in  demonstrative  oratory,  are  the 
topics  of  exordium ;  praise,  blame,  practical 
truths,  persuasive  or  dissuasive  ;  and  observ- 
ations peculiarly  calculated  to  excite  the  atten- 
tion, or  influence  the  disposition,  of  the  hearers  ; 
and  these  proems,  it  has  been  said,  may  either 
be  akin  to  the  subject,  or  entirely  foreign  to  it. 
Injudicial  In  judicial  eloquence,  the  proems  resemble 
cio(iiicjice.  ^|^Qg(3  of  Qp[Q  poetry,  or  the  prologues  of  trage- 
dy :  for  the  ode  admits  of  the  same  latitude  with 
the  j)anegyric  :   Thus,  — 


i'>*  Chajrilus  of  Sanios,  an  epic  poet,  who  sung  the  wars  of  the 
Greeks  against  Xerxes  and  Darius.  He  is  spoken  of  slightingly  b} 
Horace,  who  acknowledges,  however,  that  he  sometimes  writes  well. 
Dc  Art.  Poetic,  v.  357.  The  words  cited  by  Aristotle  belong  to  a 
IVagmenl,  not  inelegant,  |)rcserved  by  his  Cifreek  interpreter. 

10 
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For  thee,  thy  honour'd  gifts,  and  glorious  triumphs,  CHAP, 

O  !  sacred  Bacchus,  10*  XIV. 

But  in  judicial  speeches,  as  in  heroic  poetry, 
the  exordium  proposes  the  subject  of  discourse  •, 
that  the  reader  may  not  hesitate  in  perplexity, 
but  have,  as  it  were,  a  clue  in  his  hand  to  direct 
his  steps.     Thus,  — 


Achilles'  wrath,  to  Greece  the  direful  spring 
Of  woes  unnumber'd,  heavenly  Goddess,  sing  ! 


And, — 


And, 


The  man  for  wisdom's  various  arts  renown'd, 
Long  exercis'd  in  woes,  O  Muse  !  resound. 


A  new  and  mighty  war,  O  Goddess  !  tell, 
How  Asia's  pond'rous  hosts  on  Europe  fell.  '"^ 


Tragedians,  also,  announce  the  subject  of 
their  piece,  either  immediately  at  the  outset,  as 
is  the  custom  with  Euripides,  or  at  least  in  some 
part  of  the  prologue,  and  before  the  first  choral 
song  '^^  J  as  Sophocles  in  his  CEdipus  Tyrannus, 

My  father's  name  was  Polybus,  &c. 

The  same  practice  is  followed  by  writers  of 
comedy.  The  essential  business,  therefore,  of 
a  proem  is  to  declare  the  end  and  purpose  ,of 
the  work  :  if  this  end  be  manifest  in  itself^  or 
the  work  be  extremely  short,   no  exordium  is 

105  The  name  of  the  God  addressed  is  supplied  by  the  Greek  in- 
tei*preter ;  but  as  no  part  of  the  ode  itself  remains,  the  point  in 
question  receives  no  illustration. 

io«  We  know  not  precisely  who  this  poet  was,  who  chose  the  in- 
vasion of  Xerxes  for  his  subject ;  probably  Chaerilus  above  cited. 

i°7  This  appeared  necessary  to  be  added,  that  the  reader  might  not 
be  misled  by  the  modern  signification  of  the  word  "prologue." 

E  E    4 
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BOOK  requisite  ;  and  whatever  besides  is  thrown  into 
^^^'  it,  must  be  regarded  as  not  absolutely  indispens- 
able, but  as  said  by  way  of  removing  difficulties 
or  objections,  and  fit  to  be  introduced  with 
equal  propriety  in  other  parts  of  the  poem  or 
discourse.  These  extraneous  matters  in  the 
proem  relate  either  to  the  speaker,  the  subject, 
the  adversary,  or  the  audience.  What  relates 
to  the  speaker  and  his  adversary,  turns  chiefly 
on  accusation  and  defence  ;  the  defence  of  him- 
self and  the  accusation  of  his  antagonist.  These 
things,  however,  must  not  be  prosecuted  in  the 
Artifice  in  Same  order  :  when  defence  is  the  object,  our 
Semf  "^  apology  must  appear  in  the  very  front  of  the 
discourse :  whereas  the  accusation  of  our  adver- 
sary must  be  reserved  for  the  conclusion  of  it. 
The  reason  is  evident :  before  we  obtrude  our 
concerns  on  an  audience,  it  is  prudent  to  re- 
move the  obstacles  that  might  obstruct  their 
attention,  or  disturb  their  judgment;  but  that 
an  adversary  may  be  defeated  and  condemned, 
our  invective  should  be  reseived  for  the  end, 
that  the  impression  made  by  it  may  remain 
strong  and  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  judges. 
As  to  what  relates  to  the  judges  or  auditors,  no 
pains  should  be  spared  to  conciliate  their  good- 
will to  ourselves,  and  to  turn  their  angry  pas- 
sions against  the  adversary  -,  to  render  them 
attentive  to  the  subject ;  and  sometimes  to  divert 
their  attention  ;  for  occasionally  this  will  best 
serve  our  purpose  '^^ :  so  that  many,   having  no 

'"8  Quiiitilian  seldom  differs  from  Aristotle  ;  when  he  does,  he  falls 
into  error  ;  as  his  annotators  acknowledge  to  be  the  case  in  combating 
the  opinion  in  the  text.     Vid.  Quintilian.  Burmanni,  1.  iv.  c.  i.  p.  306. 
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serious  argLiment  to  urge,  do  not  yet  give  up  c  H  A  P. 
their  cause  for  lost,  while  they  think  it  possible  .  ^^^-  ^ 
to  create  mirth,  and  to  get  the  laugli  on  their 
side.  Whatever  procures  attention  (when  that  Attention 
is  the  object  in  view)  will  contribute  to  the  excited  or 
easy  and  clear  intelligence  of  our  cause  ;  and  revived, 
therefore  nothing  is  better  adapted  to  this  end, 
than  the  favourable  exhibition  of  ourselves,  as 
men  of  real  worth  ;  for  such  are  entitled  to  uni- 
versal regard,  and  will  seldom  fail  to  be  heard 
attentively.  The  same  disposition  takes  place 
.with  regard  to  things  great,  extraordinary, 
agreeable,  or  those  in  which  the  interests  of  our 
audience  is  involved.  That  such  are  the  sub- 
jects treated  of)  must  be  impressed  on  the 
hearers,  when  we  would  rouse  their  attention ; 
and  when  we  w^ould  distract  and  divert  it,  the 
direct  contrary ;  that  the  matters  are  slight,  un- 
important, painful,  disgusting,  or  no  wise  related 
to  themselves.  Let  it  be  remembered,  however, 
that  all  such  prefaces  are  extraneous  to  the 
cause  itself:  they  are  to  be  employed  only  when, 
in  the  judges,  that  impartial  reason  is  wanting 
which  constitutes  the  essence  of  the  judicial 
character ;  men  of  firm  integrity  and  clear  un- 
derstanding are  not  to  be  influenced  by  flimsy 
irrelevant  topics  :  and  with  them,  all  that  is  ne- 
cessary by  way  of  preface,  is  a  summary  view 
of  the  speaker's  purpose,  that  his  discourse  be 
not  entered  on  abruptly,  nor  appear  essentially 
defective,  —  a  body  without  a  head.  Attention 
must  be  recalled,  whenever  it  inclines  to  wan- 
der j  but  it  is  ridiculous  to  think  the  exordium 
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BOOK  the  fittest  place  for  exciting  it ;  since  it  is  pre- 
cisely at  the  beginning,  that  our  hearers  are  of 
their  own  accord  most  disposed  to  listen.  When- 
ever this  disposition  shall  cease,  we  may  in  any 
part  of  our  discourse  solicit  a  patient  hearing ; 
"  I  request  you  to  mark  my  words  ;"  and,  "  The 
affair  concerns  not  me,  but  yourselves  ;"  "  I  have 
to  tell  a  tale  the  most  dreadful,  or  the  most 
extraordinary."  This  kind  of  address  was 
practised,  as  he  said,  by  Prodicus,  who,  when 
his  auditors  were  disposed  to  slumber,  threw  in 
something  about  the  lesson  which  he  taught  for . 
fifty  crowns.  ^^^  Such  preambles,  though  foreign 
to  the  subject,  are  allowable  with  a  careless 
auditory  ;  and  are  employed  by  those  who  would 
excuse  themselves  or  accuse  others,  or  who  are 
afraid  of  entering  on  an  offensive  subject.  Thus 
Sophocles,  — 

O  king !  vv  hat  I  have  to  declare,  needs  not 
Disturb  your  quiet. 

And  Euripides,  — 

W^herefore  this  long  preamble  ? 

for  all  who  have  a  bad  cause  are  inclined  to 
long  prefaces,  because  they  would  rather  talk 
of  any  thing  else,  than  come  to  the  reluctant 
subject.  Our  slaves,  therefore,  when  in  fauh, 
never  answer  directly,  but  run  into  all  the  va- 
garies of  tiresome  circumlocution. 

How  to  render  an  audience  favourable,  was 
treated  above,   when  we  explained  the  means  of 


109  Kifty  golden  drachmas;   the  silver  drachma,  eight-pence  Eng- 
lish, was  but  onc-tcnlh  ol  the  value. 
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exciting  good  will,  as  well  as  all  the  other  affec-   chap. 
tions.      The  great  point  is  to  make  ourselves  y  ^  _^  , 
either  beloved  or  pitied.     .Wherefore  Ulysses 
says, 

O  grant  me  !  in  Phaeatia's  sons  to  move, 
Or  sacred  pity,  or  endearing  love.  ^^^ 

Odyss.  vi.  327. 

Eulogies  will  be  more  sure  of  approbation, 
if,  with  the  praise  of  those  whom  we  wish  to 
celebrate,  we  can,  in  any  way,  associate  that  of 
our  hearers ;  of  themselves,  their  ancestors,  or 
of  any  thing  belonging  to  them :  for  Socrates 
well  says,  in  the  funeral  oration  by  Plato,  that 
it  is  easy  to  praise  the  Athenians  among  the 
Athenians ;  the  difficulty  would  be,  to  pro- 
nounce their  panegyric  among  the  Lacedasmo- 
nians,  their  enemies. 

In  political  discussions,   scarcely   any  intro-  Exordium 
duction    or    proem    is    requisite,    because    the  Lave  do-' 
subject  to  be  discussed    has  been  publicly  an-  quence. 
nounced,  is  known  to  all,  and  interesting  to  all. 
Prefaces  are  not  therefore  essential  to  deliber- 
ative eloquence,  considered  absolutely  in  itself, 
but  only  in  so  far  as  it  sometimes  necessarily 
participates    of  the  judicial.     What   was    said 
concerning  judicial  prefaces,  will  then  apply  to 

110  Pope  translates,  — 

Attend,  unconquer'd  maid  !  accord  my  vows. 

Bid  the  great  hear,  and  pitying,  heal  my  woes. 
Cowper,  more  literally, 

Grant  we,  among  Phaeatia*s  sons,  to  find 

Benevolence  and  pity  of  my  woes. 
Neither  of  these  exactly  illustrates  Aristotle's  precept. 
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BOOK  the  deliberative;    they  must  bear  a  reference, 

III 
V  -   '  ^  to  ourselves,   our  adversaries,  the  real  value  of 

the  subject,  whether  it  be  our  design  to  en- 
hance or  to  depreciate  it.  Such  prefaces,  tiiere- 
fore,  turn  wholly  on  accusation  or  defence,  aug- 
mentation or  diminution  ;  save  that  something 
will  generally  be  prefixed  for  the  sake  of  form 
and  ornament,  that  the  discourse  may  not  ap- 
pear extemporaneous  and  crude,  like  Gorgias's 
eulogy  of  the  Elians,  which  begins,  without 
preparation  or  prelude,  **  Happy  is  the  city  Elis." 

CHAP.        The  proem  was  said  to  be  the  place  for  re- 
futing those  calumnies  of  the  adversary  which. 


^ — . — ' 


Its  topics    left  in  full  force,  miffht  counteract  the  tendency 

turn  on  ac-  i     i    r-  •  i  •  t         i  • 

cusation  oi  our  discoursc,  and  deieat  its  object.  In  this 
feiice.^"  view,  all  the  topics  may  be  useful  which  serve 
to  remove  prejudices  against  us,  whether  these 
originate  in  oral  accusation,  or  in  any  other 
source  ;  it  being  a  matter  universally  important 
in  all  causes,  to  destroy  unjust  suspicions,  and 
to  exhibit  ourselves  in  a  favourable  light. 

A  second  way  of  opposing  calumny,  is  to 
consider  the  substance  of  it  as  a  point  in  con- 
troversy ;  and  then,  either  to  deny  the  fact  on 
which  it  is  grounded  ;  or  to  show  that  this  fact 
was  innocent  ^'^ ;  that  it  contained  nothing  of  in- 
justice or  turpitude  ^^^;  or  that  the  bad  conse- 
quences flowing  from  it  were  too  trivial  to  merit 
consideration.     Such  circumstances  constitute, 

">  "  That  it  was  not  hurtful,  or  that  it  was  not  so  to  the  person 
said  to  have  been  injured." 

ii-i  "  Or  that  the  injustice  was  not  great." 
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most  commonly  the  points  in  dispute  ;  of  which    chap. 
many  may   be    conceded  without   ruining   the 
cause  ;  as  Iphicrates,  when  accused  by  Nausi- 
crates,   granted  that  he  had  done  the  act  im- 
puted to  him,  and  that  mischief  had  flowed  from 
it,  but  yet  maintained  that  as  he  was  fully  en- 
titled to  do  the  thing  of  which  he  was  accused, 
he  had  not  committed  injustice.     Again,  when 
the  harm  done  is  manifest,  it  may  be  extenu- 
ated  or  obliterated  by   compensation  j   as  that 
"  the    measure    was,    indeed,   disadvantageous, 
but  honourable  ;"  that  "  the  remonstrance  was 
painful,    indeed,    but    profitable,"    and    other 
commutations  of  the  same  kind,  in  which  the 
benefits    obtained    surpass    the    evils    incurred. 
Another  topic  of  defence  against  an  admitted 
act,  is,  that  it  happened  by  chance  ;   or  that  it 
was  done  through  mistake,  or  necessity.     Thus 
Sophocles  answered    his  accusers,   saying  that 
he  trembled,  not  for  the  reason  which  they  as- 
signed, that  he  might  appear  old,  but  from  dire 
necessity;   he   could  not  help  it,   that  he   had 
passed  his  eightieth  year. 

Another  topic  tending  to  the  same  purpose, 
is  to  prove  that  the  intent  of  any  action  was  not 
that  which  the  adversary  pretended  ;  that 
though  harm  has  been  done,  nothing  was  less  in 
view ;  and  that  a  man  would  deserve  hatred, 
who  could  have  entertained  any  such  unworthy 
design.  The  other  topics  are,  to  retort  the 
accusation  on  the  traducer,  if  either  he  himself^ 
or  any  of  those  nearly  connected  with  him,  either 
actually  are,  or  have  ever  been  found,  guilty  of 
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BOOK  any  similar  offence :  to  show  that  others  have, 
on  the  same  grounds  been  suspected  of  similar 
crimes  ^^^  but,  on  trial,  honourably  acquitted  :  to 
prove  that  our  adversary  has  accused  others 
wrongfully,  or  has  himself  been  justly  accused  ; 
or,  without  any  formal  accusation,  that,  of  indi- 
viduals condemned  to  suffer  the  bitterest 
reproaches,  tlie  innocence  has  afterwards 
appeared  most  manifest :  to  arraign  the  accuser 
of  baseness  and  treachery,  for  who  can  repose 
faith  in  the  words  of  a  man,  who  has  shown 
himself  to  be  faithless :  to  show  that  in  the  trial 
to  which  we  are  now  exposed,  sentence  has  been 
already  passed.  Thus,  in  liis  cause  with 
Hegiaenon,  concerning  the  change  of  estates  '^^ 
Euripides  was  accused  of  impiety  for  saying, 

My  tongue  did  swear,  my  heart  abjured  the  oath  : 

but  he  repelled  the  accusation,  by  saying  that  his 
adversary  was  most  unjust  in  bringing  before 
the  ordinary  tribunals,  a  cause  already  decided 
in  the  Theatre  of  Bacchus  :  that,  before  the  com- 
petent judges  there,  those  chosen  to  appreciate 
the  merits  of  poetical  competitors,  he  had 
ah'eady  justified  the  verse  in  question,  and  was 
again  ready  to  do  so.  The  invective  against 
calumny  itself,  may  be  employed  for  its  refuta- 

113  "Of  adultery,  for  instance:"  the  text  is  corrupt;  but  by 
changing  KaOapos  into  KaOapios,  &c.,  and  comparing  this  with  a  pre- 
ceding passage,  the  meaning  seems  to  be,  that  persons  suspected  of 
adultery,  from  their  alluring  dress  and  foppery,  have  yet  been  found 
quite  clear  of  this  crime. 

"^  The  avridocriSy  a  cause  of  which  I  had  frequently  occasion  to 
speak,  in  my  History  of  Anticnt  Greece,  as  well  as  in  my  translations 
of  Lysias  and  Isocrates. 
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tion  :  it  may  be  represented  in  such  hideous  chap. 
shapes  and  such  frightful  colours,  and  as  an  evil  v  - ,  '■_  ^ 
of  such  stupendous  magnitude,  that  the  judges 
may  be  turned  from  the  cause  to  the  calumny 
involved  in  it,  and  led  to  decide  the  former 
favourably,  by  deciding  strongly  against  the 
latter. 

To  reason  from  indication  and  signs,  is  com- 
mon to  accusation  and  defence.  Thus  Ulysses, 
in  the  tragedy  of  Teucer,  represents  this  chief 
as  friendly  to  Priam,  because  he  was  born  of 
Priam's  sister,  Hesione  :  Teucer  answers,  "  But 
my  father  was  Telamon,  most  hostile  to  Priam^'^ ; 
and  I  did  not  denounce  the  Grecian  spies  ^^% 
when  they  were  about  to  explore  the  Trojan 
camp," 

A  topic  useful  in  accusation,  is  to  mix  praise 
with  blame  ;  but  the  praise  must  be  for  things 
of  little  value  in  themselves,  or  of  no  import- 
ance to  the  main  business  :  if  greater  praises 
are  bestowed,  they  must  be  conveyed  too  briefly 
and  generally  to  make  any  deep  impression  : 
this  voluntary  eulogy  will  give  efficacy  and  per- 
suasion  to  the  charges  urged  with  force,  and 
bearing  directly  on  the  cause  :  and  this  is,  of  all, 
the  most  artificial  form  of  calumny,  since  even 
the  good  qualities  of  the  accused  are  made 
subservient  to  his  condemnation. 

A  topic  common  to  accuser   and  defender  is 

"^  Telamon  was  the  auxiliary  to  Hercules  in  the  war  against 
Troy ;  and  having  defeated  Laomedom  and  his  son  Priam,  carried 
Hesiond,  sister  of  the  latter,  into  captivity. 

iiR  Diomed  and  Ulysses,  as  the  adventure  is  related  by  Homer. 
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BOOK    derived    from    tlie    various    motives   to   which 
^  _    •  ,  actions  may  be  ascribed.    An  accuser  will  allege 
the  worst ;   a  defender  the  best.    Why,  in  many 
bold  enterprises,  was  Ulysses  chosen  by  Diomed 
for  his    companion  ?    Because  Ulysses's    valour 
was  deserving  of  this  preference  :   or,   because 
Diomed  wished  for  an   associate  too  unequal  in 
merit,  ever  to  become  a  rival.     Thus  much  con- 
cerning accusation. 
CHAP.        In    demonstrative  eloquence,     the    narrative 
^  3yiL '  ought  not  to  be  continuous,  but  frequently  inter- 
Thenarra-  ruptcd  by  reflections  which  the  actions  suggest, 
to^becon-    ^^^  t)y  the  praises   of  which  they  may  appear 
ducted  in    dcscrvinff.    For  a  panyo:eric  is  composed  of  two 

demon-  /T,..  f       J  t>  ii-i 

strative       parts,  01  which  one  is  inartificial  and  independ- 
eloquence.  ^^^  ^^  ^j^^   orator,    since   he  has  no    share  in 

causing  the  actions  which  he  applauds  ;  and  the 
other  is  a  work  of  much  labour  and  skill,  since 
it  depends  on  the  orator  entirely,  to  show  the 
credibility  of  the  actions  related,  how  incredible 
soever  they  may  at  first  sight  appear ;  and  to 
ascertain  and  display  their  nature,  quality,  mag- 
nitude, and  all  other  important  particulars  be- 
longing to  them.  The  narrative,  therefore, 
making  great  demands  on  the  reader's  attention 
and  memory,  cannot  be  continuous,  without 
setting  the  facts  that  form  the  proof,  at  too 
great  a  distance  from  the  conclusions  that  are 
drawn  from  them  :  as  when  the  orator  should 
say,  **  In  the  first  part  of  my  narrative,  valour 
was  evinced  ;  in  the  second,  wisdom ;  in  the 
third,  justice."  This  mode  of  composition, 
besides,  would   be  jejune  and  flimsy  :   it  would 
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want   that  impressive  force,   and  that  alluring    CHAP. 

•  ...       XVI 

variety,  which  arise  from  a  due  intermixture  of 

reasoning  with  narrative. 

In  many  panegyrical  themes,  no  relation  of 
facts  is  requisite.  Who  is  ignorant  of  the  actions 
of  Achilles  ?  But  were  Critias  to  be  the  subject 
of  eulogy,  his  exploits,  being  little  known, 
would  require  commemoration. 

Some  books  of  rhetoric  say  ridiculously,  **  Let 
your  narrative  be  short."    This  is  like  the  baker 
who   asked,    "  whether   he    should   knead   his 
dough  hard  or  soft?''    *' Cannot  you  knead  it 
well  ?"  was  the  fit  return  made  to  him.    The 
same  answer  applies  to  the  case  before  us.    You 
ought  not  to  be  long   in  your  narratives,   nor 
in  your   preambles,    nor  in  your  proofs.     For 
what   may  be  called  long  or  short  is  inconsis- 
tent  with    that     happy   mean      which     ought 
i        always  to  be  aimed   at ;    and  which  consists  in 
^        saying  what  is  necessary  to  explain  the  subject 
in  hand,  and  in  urging  what  is  fit  to  be  urged  in 
the  way  of  proof  on  the  one  side^^'',  and  of  re- 
/  station  on  the  other. 

^  '  In  a  well-formed  narrative,  the  speaker  may 
bestow  many  oblique  praises  on  himself^  and 
many  oblique  reproaches  on  his  adversary. 
Thus,  *'  For  my  part,  I  anxiously  pleaded  the 
cause  of  justice  and  humanity,  and  that  he 
would  not  abandon  the  helpless  children. 
But  he  answered  unfeelingly,    *  Wherever  I  go, 

»i7  Of  proof  that  an  event  has  happened,  that  harm  has  been  done, 
or  an  injury  committed. 

F  F 
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The  narra- 
tive in  ju- 
dicial elo- 
quence 
should  be 
strictly 
limited  j 


I  shall  find  new  children.*  "  The  same  answer 
is  said  by  Herodotus''^  to  have  been  given 
to  their  king  by  the  revolted  Egyptians.  In 
a  v/ell-contrived  narrative,  the  speaker  will 
also  be  careful  to  introduce  topics  pleasing 
to  his  judges  :  he  will  thus  employ  the  two 
most  efficacious  means  of  procuring  their 
good  will,  by  exhibiting  the  worth  of  his  own 
character,  and  by  testifying  his  favourable  dis- 
position  towards  themselves. 

In  making  a  defence,  the  narrative  needs  not 
to  embrace  all  the  particulars  employed  in  urging 
an  accusation.  It  ought  to  be  confined  to  the 
points  in  dispute,  showing  that  such  an  event 
did  not  happen ;  that  the  harm  alleged  was  not 
done;  or,  that  the  injury  pretended,  was  not 
committed.  The  facts  acknowledged  on  both 
sides  need  not  to  be  touched  on,  unless  when 
the  circumstances  accompanying  them  tend  to 
clear  up  the  state  of  the  cause,  and  to  determine 
the  point  in  question.  It  may  be  allowed,  for 
instance,  on  both  sides,  that  a  certain  act  was 
done,  occasioning  harm  ;  yet,  by  the  circum- 
stances accompanying  this  act,  the  defendant 
may  be  exculpated  from  intentional  guilt,  and 
therefore  acquitted  of  injury. 

Dreadful  and  piteous  events  may  be  related, 
without  representing  those  particulars  which 
excite  indignation   or  pity''^ :   witness  the  long 


•  18  Herodotus,  l.ii.  c.  50. 

»>9  As  the  text  stands,  Aristotle  says  that  those  things  ought  to  be 
said,  which  would  not  excite  pity  or  indignation,  if  seen  ;  yet 
things  are  said  by  Ulysses  to  Alcinous,  which  would  have  excited 

14 
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recital  of  woful  and  unworthy  disasters  made  by   c  H  A  P. 
Ulysses  to  Alcinoiis,   and  which  are  dispatched  y 

in  sixty  lines,  when  the  same  story  is  told  to 
Penelope.  An  example  of  the  same  kind  occurs 
in  the  Cyclic  poem  of  Phayllus,  and  in  the 
CEneus  of  Euripides. 

The  narrative,  we  have  said,  ought  to  be  and  moral; 
descriptive  of  manners.  It  is  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  examine  the  means  best  calculated  to 
stamp  on  it  this  moral  character.  The  first  of 
these  is  to  lay  open  the  inward  preferences 
and  purposes  of  the  mind,  for,  accordingly  as 
these  are  good  or  bad,  so  are  our  manners  or 
morals  ;  and  the  quality  of  our  purposes  them- 
selves depends  entirely  on  that  of  the  ends  at 
which  they  aim.  If  these  ends  are  good,  so  will 
be  the  purposes  and  the  actions  ;  if  the  ends  are 
bad,  the  purposes  and  actions  will  be  bad  also. 
In  the  mathematical  sciences,  therefore,  how 
delightful  soever  to  the  understanding,  there 
is  nothing  of  morality  ;  because  such  specula- 
tions involve  not  any  end,  good  or  bad,  which 
can    be    the   object    of    deliberation,     choice, 

the  greatest  pity  and  indignation,  if  beheld  by  that  prince,  and  they 
are  said  merely  with  a  view  to  excite  in  him  these  passions;  but  the 
particulars  employed  for  that  purpose,  are  omitted  in  the  discourse 
to  Penelope,  whose  breast  he  did  not  wisii  to  tear  by  such  a  lament- 
able tale.  In  the  original,  Aristotle  says,  "  the  tale  of  Alcinous,"  for 
the  ancients  were  so  familiar  with  Homer,  that  they  did  not  refer  to 
the  books  into  which  his  works  were  divided,  but  to  the  different 
tales  and  episodes  contained  in  them ;  as  the  "  Grotto  of  Calypso, 
the  "  v€Kvia,  or  evocation  of  the  manes,"  the  "  vnrrpoi,  the  washing  of 
Ulysses"  in  the  xixth  book  of  the  Odyssey  above  referred  to.  The 
viirrpoi  as  well  as  the  AXKivoa  avo^oyoSf  are  both  mentioned  in  the 
Poetic,  c.  xvi. 
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BOOK  preference,  or  rejection  ;  and  according  to  the 
V  _  '^j  quality  of  which  end,  our  purposes  and  actions 
are  denominated  good  or  evil.  The  speculations 
of  Socrates,  on  the  other  hand,  are  exclusively 
directed  to  those  ends,  and  the  means  of  at- 
taining them. 

To  infuse  morality  and  manners  into  a  nar- 
rative, it  will  be  useful  to  particularise  the 
actions  and  gestures  naturally  accompanying 
different  dispositions  and  habits.  For  example, 
a  rude,  haughty,  contumelious  character  is  thus 
exhibited  :  '*  While  he  answered  me,  he  con- 
tinued to  stride  along."  If  we  would  moralise 
our  narratives,  we  must  not,  according  to  the 
practice  of  some  modern  orators,  mould  them 
solely  after  the  maxims  of  interest  and  pru- 
dence ;  we  must  often  make  men  talk  rather 
from  sentiment  than  reason,  rather  according  to 
the  resolutions  of  the  will,  than  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  understanding.  "  I  wished  to  em- 
brace this  measure,  though  no  advantage  at- 
tended it ;  for  justice,  not  utility,  was  the  object 
of  my  preference.*'  In  this  manner,  the  speaker 
indicates  a  mind  less  swayed  by  selfish  prudence 
than  by  the  love  of  honour  and  virtue.  If  the 
preference  alleged  should  appear  very  impro- 
bable, the  cause  ought  to  be  subjoined,  as  is 
done  in  the  tragedy  of  Antigone  by  Sophocles. 
That  princess  having  declared  that  her  tender 
concern  for  her  brother  exceeded  the  affection 
for  her  husband  and  children,  assigns  the  cause. 

My  parents  long  descended  to  the  grave, 
A  brother's  loss  can  never  be  repair'd. 


so. 
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Should  there  be  no  reason  to  assign,  you  must  chap. 
acknowledge  that  you  say  things  incredible  to  ,  ^^^'  i 
men  who  act  on  vulgar  principles,  guided  solely 
by  the  dictates  of  conveniency  and  interest: 
but  that  such  is  your  nature,  and  that  you 
cannot  help  thinking  and  acting  in  a  way  that 
must  to  many  appear  very  unreasonable. 

What  has  been  said  concerning  manners  is  andpathe- 
applicable  also  to  passions.     To  render  a  nar-  ^^^  ^^  ^ 
rative  pathetic,  we  must  particularise  the  actions  rendered 
and  gestures    that    naturally  accompany    each 
powerful  emotion  ;    we  must  represent  the  cir- 
cumstances known    to   our  hearers,  and  which 
they  know  to  belong  to  ourselves  or  our  adver- 
saries,   that   from    the    faithful    delineation    of 
things  known   to    them,   they  may  draw  infer- 
ences,   otherwise  unknown,  and   highly  favour- 
able to  our  cause.    Thus,  a  multitude  of  odious 
passions  are  expressed  by  the  words,   *'He  went 
away  looking  askance,   and  measuring  me  with 
his   eyes" :     and    how    clearly    does  ^schines 
exhibit  the   matchless   impudence  of  Cratylus, 
"  hissing  and  clapping   his  hands."^^^    Such  ac- 
tions and  gestures  are  persuasive  ;  for  the  things 
known  are  signs  and  indications  of  the  unknown, 
and  the  truth  of  the  one  leads  us  to  infer  that 
of  the  other.     Homer  will  afford  abundance  of 
examples.     When    Penelope   consigns  the    un- 
known Ulysses  to  be  bathed  by  his  aged  nurse 
Euryclea,  reminding  her  that  a  long  series  of 
woes  may  have  reduced  Ulysses  to  a  premature 
resemblance  with  this  weary  old  stranger, 

^^0  I  find  no  corresponding  passage  in  .Eschines,  the  orator. 
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BOOK  '^'^^  matron  instant  to  her  face  applied 

III.  Both  hands: 

for  persons    beginning  to    cry,  approacli   their 
hands  to  their  eyesJ-^ 

At  the  commencement  of  your  speech,  it  is 
especially  important  to  inspire  a  favourable 
opinion  of  yourself^  and  the  contrary  of  your 
adversary.  But  what  is  said  or  done  with  this 
view,  must  appear  to  be  undesigned ;  there 
must  be  no  marks  of  art  or  contrivance,  which 
would  entirely  mar  the  purpose.  That  impres- 
sions may  be  made  at  the  commencement  of  a 
discourse,  influencing  the  judgment  as  to  what 
is  to  follow,  will  appear  evidently  from  what 
happens  to  persons  employed  by  us,  in  any 
important  negotiation,  or  to  bring  us  any  im- 
portant tidings.  They  have  scarcely  begun  to 
speak,  when  we  conceive  a  notion  of  what  they 
are  going  to  say  ;  our  thoughts  passing  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown,  and  forming  probable 
conjectures  concerning  the  latter. 

Narratives  must  often  be  made,  or  resumed  in 
different ^^^  parts  of  the  discourse  :    and  the  be- 
ginning is  sometimes  not  the  most  proper  place 
for  them. 
Tiienarra-       In     deliberative     eloquence,    which     always 
liberadvc"  ^Gspects  the  futurc,  there  is  the  least  room  for 
eloquence,  narrative,  which  can  only  be  drawn  from  tlie 
past :   yet  past  transactions  may  be  related  by 

"21  Pope's  translation  docs  not  illustrate  the  criticism : — 
"  Instant,  obsequious  to  the  mild  command. 
Sad  Euryclca  rose  :  with  trembling  hand 
She  veils  the  torrent  of  her  tearful  eyes ; 
And  thus  impassioned  to  herself  replies.** 
1^5  This  agrees  with  what  is  said  above,  where  the  reasons  are  given 
for  mixing  the  narrative,  with  the  eulogy. 
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way  of  example  or  exhortation ;  and  examples  CHAP, 
may  be  accompanied  with  much  prai&e  or  blame,  %  '  » 
accordingly  as  the  orator  wishes  them  to  be 
imitated  or  shunned.  But  when  he  thus  relates, 
or  thus  praises  or  blames,  he  departs  from  the 
essential  character  of  deliberation,  and  does  not 
perform  the  exact  office  of  a  counsellor.  ^'^ 

When  things  very  unlikely  are  said,  you  must 
show  that  you  are  well  aware  of  the  demand 
made  on  the  credulity  of  your  hearers,  but  that 
you  have  reasons  to  assign,  which  cannot  fail  to 
convince  them  :  you  must  promise,  from  time 
to  time,  to  produce  these  reasons,  and  to  adopt 
confidently  the  judgment  formed  of  them  :  thus 
Jocasta  promises,  in  the  CEdipus  of  Carcinus^^^,. 
to  him  who  asked  about  her  son,  and  Aemon  in. 
the  Antigone  of  Sophocles.  ^^^ 

That  part  of  a  discourse,  called  the  proof,  ^^yfx^* 
consists  in  demonstrations  or  arguments,  which  v^-y-l  / 
should  always  be  directed  to  the  point  in  ques-  The  proof 

,      ,  .  .  ,  .  I  .  ^    injudicial 

tion  'y  and  this  pomt  may  be,  either  to  ascertain  pleadings. 
whether  a  pretended  action  has  taken  place, 
whether  any  harm  resulted  from  it,  whether 
there  was  any  bad  intention  in  the  doer :  and 
lastly,  if  all  these  be  admitted,  what  is  the 
measure  or  degree  of  the  harm  done,  or  of  the 

'23  ^vix§8\e :  a  person  entitled  to  rise  in  the  assembly,  and  give 
advice  to  the  people. 

124  The  works  of  Carcinus  being  lost,  we  cannot  profit  by  the  ex- 
ample referred  to. 

125  Aemon  was  the  son  of  Creon,  king  of  Thebes,  who,  proposing 
to  save  Antigon^  against  the  king's  cruel  edict,  flattered  him  with 
promises  that  he  would  submit  implicitly  to  his  commands.  — 
Sophocles,  Antigon. 
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BOOK   injury  committed.     On  wliiclicver  of  these  four 

V  r-  -■_  ^  points,  the  merits  of  the  cause  depend,  to  this 

the  attention  of  the  adverse  pleaders  must  be 

appUed ;  the  one  party  to  estabUsh,  the  other  to 

overthrow  it.     From  this  opposition,  it  will  not 

follow  that  one  or  other    must   be   dishonest, 

except  in  the  single  case,  where  the  same  fact  is 

affirmed  by  one,  and  denied  by  the  other  ;  for 

with   regard  to  the  harm,  the  injustice,  or  the 

degree   of  either,   men  may  honestly  entertain 

quite  opposite  opinions. 

Its  place  in       I"    panegyrical    discourses,  the    part    corrc- 

euiogyoc-  spondino;  to  what  is  called  the  "  proof"  in  iu- 

cupiedby      }..,...  .  tip- 

anipiifica-    dicial  pleaduigs,  is  employed,  tor  the  most  part, 

^^^"*  in  amplification  ;  in  expanding  and  illumining 

the  virtues  of  those  whom  we  have  undertaken 

to   praise,    in  displaying   and    magnifying    the 

vast   benefits   that   have   accrued   from    them : 

argumentation  is  not  here  wanted,  except  when 

the  events  related  are  so  extraordinary,  that  it 

becomes  necessary  to  establish  their  credibility, 

or  when  others  would  usurp  the  glory  belonging 

to  the  individuals  whom  we  celebrate. 

The  points       ^^  deliberative  eloquence,  that  is,  in  political 

inquestion  Jiscussions  bcforc  the   assembly,  the  points  in 

m  clelibc-  .  ,  .  *■ 

ration.  qucstiou  are,  whetlier  certam  thmgs  are  prac- 
ticable ;  their  justice,  their  utility,  and  the 
measure  or  degree  in  which  these  qualities  may 
be  ascribed  to  them. 

Although  what  relates  to  the  point  in  ques- 
tion calls  for  the  chief  attention  of  the  orator, 
he  ought  to  be  vigilant  in  watching  whether 
his  adversary  trips  in  any  other  matter,  however 
irrelevant  to  the  cause  ;  a  slip  here,  will  tend  to 
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prove  that  he  is  unworthy  of  credit  in  things  of  c  H  A  p. 
more  importance.  >s3Iiil/ 

In  deliberative  discussions  before  the  assem-  Examples 
bly,  examples  are  more  persuasive  than  argu-  moreap- 
ments  ;  because  deliberation  respects  the  future,  deiibera- 
which    is    contingent,    and  of  which    we  must  en^d^"^ 
judge  by  the  past ;  but  enthymemes  or  arguments  memes  in 
are  better  suited  to  judicial  pleadings,  which,  as  ^^^^  *"^^* 
they  respect  the  past,  have  in  them  a  sort  of  co- 
gency and  necessity,  and  are  therefore  more  the 
objects  of  demonstration.     These  enthymemes 
must  not,  however,  be  multiplied   and   strung 
together  in  endless  variety ;  they  should  be  fre- 
quently interrupted  by  narrative,   by  sentences, 
and  by  pathos,  and  thus  placed  at  proper  inter- 
vals ;  for  unless  this  is  done,  they  will  crush  and 
destroy  each  other  :  besides,  there  is  a  satiety  of 
all  things  carried  beyond  fit  limits : 

O  friend  !  you  speak  just  what  the  wise  would  say, 
And  nothing  more.  ^-^ 

Menelaus  does  not  commend  Pisistratus  for  Tempe- 
speaking  well,  but  for  not  speaking  too  much ;  for  [^"^^  ^{ 
saying  precisely  what  the  subject  required. ^^^       praise.' 

126  Homer's  Odyss.  1.  iv.  ver.  204. 

^^The  force  of  the  criticism  is  again  lost  in  Pope's  beautiful  lines : 

Young  and  mature !  the  monarch  thus  rejoins, 

In  thee  renewed,  the  soul  of  Nestor  shines ; 

Formed  by  the  care  of  that  consummate  sage, 

In  early  bloom  an  oracle  of  age.  ver.  281.  &c. 

Neither  would  Cowper's  translation  illustrate  the  maxim;  since 
Pisistratus's  discourse  is  praised  rather  for  its  quality  than  quantity, 
for  the  Toisra,  not  the  roffsra,  in  opposition  to  what  Aristotle  says  is 
done  by  Homer : 

To  whom  the  hero  of  the  yellow  locks : 

Ah,  my  young  friend  !   since  nought  which  thou  hast  said 

Or  recommended  now,  would  have  disgraced 

A  man  of  years  maturer  far  than  thine. 
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BOOK  An  orator's  assertions  arc  not,  all  of  them,  to 
V  ,_  y •  J  be  proved  by  argument,  lest  he  should  fall  into 
the  absurdity  of  those  philosophers  who  argue 
and  conclude,  by  syllogism,  to  truths  more  evi- 
dent and  more  convincing  than  the  premises 
from  which  such  conclusions  are  inferred.^-^ 
The  ar^-       The  mind  is  not  at  the  same  time  to  be  agi- 

mentative  i    i  i 

style  not     tatcd  by  pathos,   and  actuated  by  sober  argu- 
shnukane-  ^^"^ ;    for   such    opposite    excitations    cannot 
ouslywith  exist  simultaneously  ;  either  the  passion  will  be 
theti?;       coolcd,    or    the    argument    blunted.      Neither 
nor  with     ought  a  Speaker  to  intermix  arguments,  depend- 
the  moral,  jj^g  merely  on  the  understanding,  with   those 
natural   representations   of  manners   and    cha- 
racter which  are  often  highly  efficacious  in  gain- 
ing credit  to  his  discourse  ;  for  deductions  of 
the  understanding  merely,  and  operations  purely 
intellectual,  have  nothing  in  them  of  voluntary 
election  and  preference,  and  therefore  nothing 
of  morality.     But    moral    sentences    and    im- 
portant practical  maxims  should  be  interspersed, 
both  in  the  narrative  and  in  the  proof,  to  stamp 
on  those  parts  of  the  discourse  a  moral  charac- 
ter, and  to  exhibit  the  speaker  in  a  favourable 
light  to   his  audience.      Thus,   "  I  gave   and 
trusted,  though  well  knowing   that  confidence 
ought   not  to  be  hastily  reposed."     And  with 
more  pathos,  "  Nor  do  I  repent  of  my  behaviour, 
though  it  has  subjected  me  to  much  injustice : 
he  has  the  gain,  I  the  pleasure  of  having  done 
what  appeared  to  be  right." 

>"  Aristotle  speaks  here  as  if  he  had  foreseen  the  folly  oi  the 
schoolmen ;  who,  because  all  truths  might  be  proved  by  syllogisms, 
thought  that  all  truths  ought  to  he  proved  by  thcni. 
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Deliberative  eloquence  is  more  difficult  than    CHAP, 
the  judicial  ^-^  and  the  reason  is  plain,  for  the  de-  .  _,  ^  ^  y 
liberative  regards  the  future,  but  the  judicial  Deiibera- 
regards  the  past,  which  is  all  that  Epemenides  tive^orato- 
of  Crete  would  allow  even  prophets  to  be  ac-  difficult 
quainted  with  :    he  himself  laid  claim   to  this  judkiar; 
character,  but  declared  that  his  sagacity  did  not  '^^  ^hy. 
extend  to  the  revealing  of  things  to  come,  but 
consisted    in    bringing   to   light    things    past, 
hitherto  veiled  in   obscurity.     Besides  this,  in 
judicial  matters,  the  law  affords  a  hypothesis  on 
which  to  reason :    and  from  such  a  fertile  and 
definite  principle,  it  is  easy  to  draw  a  muhitude 
of  clear  and  convincing  arguments.     In  political 
discussions,  moreover,  the  orator  has  not  that 
variety  of  resources  which  present  themselves 
to  the  judicial  pleader  :   he  cannot,  unless  he 
quits  the  character  of  statesman  and  counsellor 
which  he  has  assumed,  suspend  the  important 
and  urgent  matter  in  deliberation,  to  speak  of 
himself  with  praise,  of  his  adversary  with  blame; 
to  conciliate  the  kindly  affections,  or  excite  the 
angry  passions.     This  ought  never  to  be  done 
unless  when  there  is  a  deficiency  of  more  im- 
portant matter,  on  which  occasion  such  digres- 
sions  are   made  by  the  Athenian  orators,  and 
even  by   Isocrates.     Thus,  in   his  panegyrical 
oration  destined  to  propose  advice  on  important 
subjects  of  state  policy,  he  enters  into  a  long 

199  W"e  must  keep  in  mind  the  constitution  of  the  Athenian  courts 
of  justice,  which  were  either  juries  or  committees  of  the  popular 
assembly. 
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accusation  of  the  Lacedaemonians ;  and  in  his 
oration  on  the  Peace,  he  is  not  less  elaborate  in 
the  arraignment  of  Chares. 

Demonstrative  eloquence  admits  easily  of 
episodes  ;  for  with  the  eulogy  of  any  illustrious 
individual  or  community,  we  may  naturally 
associate  the  praises  of  those  nearly  connected 
with  them.  Such  is  the  practice  of  Isocrates  ; 
and  such  is  the  thing  meant  by  Gorgias,  when 
he  boasted  that  matter  could  never  fail  him  for 
panegyric  ;  since  if  he  had  to  commemorate 
the  glory  of  Achilles,  he  might  successively  in- 
troduce that  of  Peleus,  of  ^acus,  and  of  Jupiter 
himself.  In  the  same  manner,  if  he  had  to  praise 
valour  or  justice,  or  patriotism,  he  might  re- 
cord the  actions  of  all  those  pre-eminent  in  such 

virtues. 

Though  well  provided  with  arguments,  it 
ment'^^the  ought  to  be  the  orator's  study  to  give  a  moral 
character  to  his  discourse,  and  to  stamp  it  with 
a  favourable  image  of  his  mind  and  manners : 
but  when  arguments  are  wanting,  this  moral 
exhibition  of  himself  is  his  only  resource  ;  and, 
when  skillfully  used,  will  often  be  more  per- 
suasive than  the  most  elaborate  reasoning. 

Arguments  which  disprove  and  refute,  have 
refutehave  Hiorc  clcamess  and  jorce  than  those  which  con- 
pecuiiar      ^,,j^  r^y^^  establish  ;  for  in  doinf]j  the  former,  we 

clearness 

andcogen-  place  the  propositions  of  our  adversary  parallel 

why.^"       t^  those  which  destroy  them,  whether  these  be 

contradictory  propositions  of  his  own,  or  truths 

equally  admitted   by   both    parties ;    and    this 

placing  of  two  contraries  in  direct   opposition 


In  defect 
of  arffu 


import- 
ance of 
stamping 
our  dis- 
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with  a 
moral  cha- 
racter. 


Argu 
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gives  a  more  lively  and  forcible  impression  of  chap. 
both.  ^^'^ 

The  refutation  depends  on  the  same  principles 
with  the  proof,  and  is  taught  by  the  same 
method  ;  for  to  refute  is  only  to  deduce  con- 
trary conclusions,  which  is  done  either  by  offer- 
ing a  new  argument  of  your  own,  or  b}'  opposing 
an  objection  to  that  of  your  adversary. 

In  deliberative,  as  well  as  in  judicial  elo-  The  order 
quence,  he  who  speaks  first  should  begin  by  mentation 
making  g-ood  his  own  cause  before  he  invalidates  *?  ^^  ^^' 

'^  ^  ^  ^  ried  ac- 

the  arguments  which  are  likely  to  be  used  cording  to 
against  him  ;  when  these  arguments,  however,  stances" 
are  very  numerous  as  well  as  powerful,  the 
reverse  will  be  the  more  judicious  practice:  such 
was  that  of  Callistratus  in  his  Messenian  ora- 
tion ;  he  first  tore  in  pieces  all  that  his  adver- 
saries were  likely  to  object,  before  he  urged  the 
expediency  of  the  measure  which  he  wished  to 
carry.  This  method  is  always  to  be  pursued 
when  your  adversary  has  preceded  in  the  debate. 
His  arguments  must  be  first  combated,  and  the 
difficulties  contained  in  them  resolved,  especially 
when  his  speech  has  produced  any  considerable 
effect;  for  your  own  would  otherwise  be  heard 
with  much  disadvantage,  like  a  man  under  an 
evil  report,  and  whose  cause  was  prejudged. 
Fair  play  must  be  given  to  your  discourse  by 
removing  the  prepossessions  against  it,  and  by 
demolishing,  if  possible,  all  the  conclusions  of 
your  adversary  ;  or,  at  least,  the  most  import- 
ant, the  most  approved,  or  those  which  admit 
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BOOK    of  the   easiest  and   clearest  refutation.     With 
V    -  ^'    J  this  last,  Hecuba  begins  in  her  reply  to  Helen, — 

First  I  will  aid  the  Goddesses,  and  plead  the  cause  of  Heaven, 
For  Juno  I  revere."  i^o 

Things  Thus  much  concerning  the  proof,  as  it  is  pro- 

not  be  fitly  (luccd  by  argument ;  but,  in  its  dependence  on 
said  m  our  ^-j^g  moral  character  and  authority  of  the  speaker, 

own  per-      ^  . 

son,  are  to  it  may  be  observed  that  there  are  many  things 
the^mouth*  uscful  to  be  said  which  cannot,  however,  be 
of  others,  said  properly  by  any  man  of  himself,  since  they 
would  expose  him  to  the  shafts  of  opposition 
and  envy,  or  betray  him  into  that  talkativeness 
to  which  all  are  liable  on  the  subject  of  self. 
There  are  many  things  also  which  one  individual 
cannot  declare  concerning  another,  without 
appearing  to  be  guilty  of  rustic  coarseness  or 
misbecoming  reproach.  All  such  things,  to  be 
said  without  offence,  must  be  put  into  the 
mouths  of  third  persons,  as  Isocrates  contrives 
to  do  in  his  speech  addressed  to  Philip,  and  in 
that  entitled  the  "  Exchange."  Autilochus, 
also,  shifts  from  himself  the  reproach  of  his  wife, 
Neobule,  and  makes  her  father  say, 

Who  shall  confide  in  daughters ! 
Nothing's  so  strange,  but  he,  who  swears  it  will  not  come  to  pass. 
May  be  forsworn. "' 

In  another  satire,  he  introduces  the  carpenter 
Charon,  singing  the  words  which  begin, — 

"  What  care  I  for  Gyges'  wealth  ?'* 

'30  It  was  easy  to  defend  the  gods  before  their  devoted  worship- 
pers. 

131  The  words  arc  part  of  a  fragment  still  preserved  in  Stobaeus. 
See  his  chapter  on  Hope. 
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In  Sophodes,  Aemon  arraigns  the  cruelty  of  chap. 
king  Creon  to  his  daughter  Antigone,  not  by  v  ^^^^'  j 
direct  accusation  and  reproach,  but  by  telling 
what  the  citizens  say  of  him. 

It  will  often  have  a   ejood  effect,  and  give  Arguments 

.  ^  ^  converted 

weight  to  a  discourse,  to  convert  arguments  intomax- 
into  maxims.  For  example,  **  Prudent  states-  ^"^^* 
men  ought  to  make  peace,  when  successful,  for 
thus  they  will  chiefly  benefit  their  affairs :" 
argumentively,  "  If  peace  ought  to  be  made, 
when  the  best  and  most  advantageous  con- 
ditions may  be  obtained,  we  ought  certainly  to 
make  it  in  the  season  of  prosperity,'* 

As  to  reasoning  by  the  way  of  interrogation,  CHAP, 
the  fit  moment  to  employ  it,  is  when  your  ad-  ^  ^  1' 
versary  has  made  some  concession,  in  conse-  Reasoning 
quence  of  which  a  plain  question  will  involve  gation^its" 
him  in  absurdity.     Thus  Pericles  reasoned  with  ^anpus 

11-  11         •  modes. 

Lampon,  who  having  allowed  that  it  was  not 
lawful  for  the  uninitiated  to  know  the  mysteries 
of  Ceres,  Pericles  asked,  "  Do  you  know  them  ?'* 
Being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  imme- 
diately subjoined,  "  How  ?  you !  who  are  not  ini- 
tiated !"^^^ 

A  second  mode  of  interrogation  is  when,  of 
two  propositions,  the  one  is  self-evident,  and  the 
other  of  such  a  nature  that  its  truth  is  likely  to 
be  admitted  by  your  adversary,  you  interrogate 

132  «  The  uninitiated  know  not  the  mysteries ;  Lampon  is  uniniti- 
ated; Lampon  knows  the  mysteries.  He  therefore  knows,  and 
does  not  know."  This  note  is  necessary  to  distinguish  this  first 
case  from  the  third  below  j  where  the  absurdity  is  immediately 
apparent  without  any  intermediate  proposition. 
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D  o  o  K  with  regard  to  this  latter  proposition  or  premise 
only,  and  without  hinting  at  the  former,  pass 
immediately  to  the  conclusion.  Thus  Socrates 
argued  with  Melitus,  who  accused  him  of  deny- 
ing the  gods.  **  Do  I  acknowledge,  Melitus  ! 
that  there  are  such  beings  as  daemons?" 
"Granted."  **And  are  not  daemons  either  gods, 
or  the  offspring  of  gods  ?"  *'  Allowed."  *«  How, 
then,  is  it  possible  to  believe  that  there  are 
children  of  the  gods,  without  believing  the  ex- 
istence of  the  gods  themselves  ?"^'^^ 

A  third  opportunity  for  interrogation  is,  when 
the  adversary  will  be  obliged  to  answer  some- 
thing contradictory  to  what  he  has  before  said, 
or  to  oppose  some  universally  received  truth.  ^^^ 
A  fourth  is,  when  a  question  may  naturally  be 
asked,  which  cannot  be  answered  directly,  and 
in  few  words,  but  with  so  many  distinctions,  or 
in  so  circuitous  a  manner,  as  will  give  to  the 
answer  an  appearance  of  artifice  and  sophistry. 
For  too  great  a  demand  must  not  be  made  on 
the  patience  of  hearers.  They  will  immediately 
cry  out  against  those  who  hesitate  and  enter 
into  nice  distinctions,  instead  of  being  ready  in 
their  answers. 

Except  in  the  four  cases  just  mentioned, 
interrogation  is  rather  a  dangerous  expedient  • 
for,  should  the  respondent  be  firm  and  quick  in 
his  first  answers,  the  weakness  and  impatience 


How  to 
meet  and 
defeat  in- 
terroga- 
tories. 


"^  The  evident  proposition  not  hinted  at,  is  that  children  imply 
parents ;  more  generally,  than  correlatives  imply  the  existence  of 
each  other. 

'^■^  bee  the  note  on  case  first. 
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of  the  judges  will  not  allow  new  interrogatories    c  II  A  P. 
to  be  put  to  him  :  he  will  have  foiled  and  re-  .  ^^^^^'  j 
pelled  the  assaults    of  his  adversary,  and  will 
naturally   be    considered    as   victorious    in    the 
contest.     This    w^eakness    of  capacity,  indeed, 
and  of  temper,  in  the  audience,  ought   to   be 
kept  in  mind  by  the  orator  in  all  parts  of  his 
discourse  :     his  arguments,  therefore,   must  be 
compressed,  as  much  as  perspicuity  will  allow  ; 
and  the  form  of  them  perpetually  varied,  since 
one  form  or  mode  of  argumentation  will  strike 
and    persuade   when    another   has  proved   alto- 
gether   ineffectual.     To    meet    equivocal    and 
captious    interrogatories    without    falling    into 
contradiction,  attention  must  be  given  to  make 
the    distinctions  required  by  the    state   of  the 
question,   before   the   adversary  can    draw   any 
conclusion  to  your  disadvantage.    Your  answers, 
therefore,  must  not  be  concise  and  general,  but 
ample  and  particular,  so  as  to  include  the  solution 
of  the  difficulty  in  which  the  adversary  would 
involve  you  ;  for,  wdth  a  little  attention,  you  may 
easily  perceive  his  drift. 

The  whole  of  this  doctrine  has  been  explained  The  dan- 
in  our  "  Topics,"  to  which  we  refer ^^^,  subjoin-  terroga-" 
ino-  only,   that   should   the    conclusion,   which,  <^ion  after 

^  *^  .  .a  conclu- 

from  former  concessions,  might  be  drawn  against  sion  has 
us,  be  converted  into  a  new  question,  we  shall  ^^^^^  \^ 
thus  regain  an  opportunity  of  making  such  an  ourfavour. 
answer  as  will  foil  the  antagonist.     Thus  when 
Sophocles  was  asked  by  Peisander,  whether  he 

135  See  Topics,  Book  Vm. 
G  G 
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BOOK  did  not  agree  witli  his  lellow-dclei^ates  in  esta- 

T  [T  • 

V .,-  \^/  blisliing  the  government  of  the  Four  Hundred? 
he  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Being  further 
asked,  whether  this  measure  was  not  fraught 
with  mischief?  he  allowed  it.  **  But  did  not 
you  concur  in  this  evil  measure  ?"  **  I  did, 
because  nothing  better  was  to  be  done."  In 
the  same  manner  the  Laceda3monian  replied, 
when  standing  trial  for  his  mal-administration  as 
one  of  the  Ephori.  He  was  asked  whether  his 
colleagues,  who  had  previously  been  condemned 
and  punished,  did  not  appear  to  him  to  have 
met  with  their  deserts?  he  answered  affirma- 
tively. Being  farther  asked,  whether  he  had 
not  concurred  in  the  same  obnoxious  measures  ? 
he  acknowledged  it.  But  when  instead  of 
coming  directly  to  the  conclusion  against  him, 
the  accuser  again  asked,  whether  he  ought 
not  to  suffer  the  same  punishment  with  his  col- 
leagues ?  he  answered,  **  No ;  for  they  were 
corrupted  by  bribes,  but  I  acted  according  to 
the  dictates  of  my  own  judgment,  believing  the 
things  done  to  be  right."  As  the  conclusion  is 
the  end  in  view,  when  that  is  attained,  no 
further  interrogatories  should  be  put ;  nor  can 
the  conclusion  itself  be  ever  safely  converted 
into  a  question,  unless  when  we  are  sure  of  vic- 
tory through  the  superabundant  merits  of  our 
cause. 

Ridicule.         llidiculc'^^*'  appears  to  be  of  a  certain  use  in 

>36  The  chapter  De  Ridiculis  no  longer  exists  among  the  fragments 
composing  the  Art  of  Poetry.  The  subject,  however,  is  treated  on 
Aristotle's  principles,  by  Cicero,  1.  ii.  De  Orator.;  by  Quintilian, 
l.vi.  Institut.;  and  by  Demetrius  Phalereus,  or  rather  Dionysius 
Halicarn.  dc  Elocut. 
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debate :  and  Gorgias  said  rightly,  tliat  serious  CHAP, 
arguments  should  be  met  by  ridicule,  as  ridi-  .  j;  ^j 
culous  ones  by  seriousness.  But  of  the  ridicu- 
lous, and  its  different  kinds,  we  have  treated  in 
our  "  Poetics,"  Some  of  these  kinds  only  are 
tolerable  in  a  man  of  education  and  character  ; 
the  rest  are  beneath  him.  Irony  is  more  liberal 
than  buffoonery,  because  irony  is  exercised  for 
our  own  amusement,  but  buffoonery  is  directed 
to  the  gratification  of  others,  for  whose  sakes 
we  submit  to  play  the  fool,  in  order^  thereby, 
to  excite  their  laughter* 

The  epilogue,  or  conclusion,  is  composed  of  CHAP, 
four  parts,  and  directed  to  four  objects.     The  v  "-     '  i 
fct  is  to  render  the    audience  favourably  dis-  The  epi- 
posed    towards    ourselves,    and    the     contrary  J.^^^^^^*^ 
towards  our  adversary.     The  second  is,  to  aug-  sion;  its 
ment  or  diminish  :  to  enhance  the  merit  of  our  and  the  ^' 
own   proceedings,   to    depreciate  those  of  our  ^"^Ichthe 
opponent;    to  extenuate  the  wrongs  which  we  aredirect- 
liave  done,  to  aggravate  those  which  we  have 
suffered.     The  third  is  to  work  on  the  passions 
of  the  hearer :    and  the   fourth,  to  impress  on 
his  memory  those  points  which  the  interest  of 
our   cause     requires    him    to    remember.      All 
these  matters  follow  naturally  upon  the  preced- 
ing parts  of  the  discourse ;    the  narrative  and 
the  proof.     For,  after  having  stated  the  facts, 
and  substantiated  them  by  argument,  it  is  natu- 
ral  to  assume  to  ourselves  the  praise  to  which 
our  own  conduct  may  be  entitled,  and  to  load 
our  adv^ersary  with  the  blame  which  his  unwor- 

G  G   2 
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BOOK   thy  behaviour  may  deserve;   aiul  to  fortify  and 
brigliten  ^^"  both  these  points  by  every  topic  tliat 
ingenuity  can  suggest.    To  have  done  this  will 
conciliate  the  judges  to  ourselves,  and  alienate 
them  from   our  opponent  ;    for  there    are    but 
two  ways  in  which  we    can   excite  their  good 
will  ;     we    must  show  that  our  intentions  and 
actions  have  been  such  as  to  merit  either  the 
general   praise   of  mankind,  or  at  least  the  par- 
ticular favour   and  approbation  of  those  whom 
we  address.     The  direct  contrary  of  this  must 
be  shown   wdth   regard  to   the  adversary :  and 
the  topics  which  are  to  be  employed  for  effect- 
ing all  of  these  purposes,  have  been  explained 
in  preceding  parts  of  this  work.      After  having 
established    the    facts    in  question,  it  naturally 
follows  to  enlarge  and   magnify  them  ;    for  as 
the  enlargement  of  natural  bodies  must  proceed 
from  that  of  their  pre-existent  })arts,  so  it  is  from 
expatiating  on  things  previously  said  and  })roved 
in  discourse,  that  we  must  either  amplify  our  own 
merits,  or  aggravate  the   demerits  of  our  o})j)o- 
nents.      With  the  topics   for  thus  enlarging  and 
magnifying,   the  reader  has  been    already  fur- 
nished, as  w^ell  as  with  those  of  a  contrary  nature 
but  of  the  same  tendency ;  for  extenuating  our 
own  misconduct,  or  depreciating  the  good  con- 
duct of  an    adversary.     When  the  facts    hav^e 
been  proved,  their  moral   qualities  ascertained, 
and  their  importance,  by  due  exertions  of  skill, 
impressed  and  heightened,  then  is  tlic  time  for 
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an  appeal  to  the  passions,  and  for  calling  forth    CHAP, 
to  our  aid  pity,  anger,  indignation  '^^,  hatred,  .  ^^   1^  j 
envy,  and  resentment :    and  the   means  of  ex- 
citing all  these  passions,  and  of  making  them 
subservient  to  our  views,  were  investigated  in 
the  topics  previously  exhibited  on  that  subject. 

The  fourth  and  last  object  of  the  conclusion  The  mat- 
remains  still  to  be  spoken  of,  that  of  assisting  abridged 
the  memory.     This  doubtless  is  to  be  done  by  differently 

*/  •'at  the  com- 

frequent  repetition ;  and  authors  have  therefore  mence- 
ad vised  that  an  abridgement  of  the  matter  the  con- 
should  be  given  both  at  the  beginning  and  at  ^'l"^^^"- 
the  end,  without  explaining  the  different  prin- 
ciples on  which  these  abridgements  should  be 
made.  At  the  beginning,  the  matter  ought  to 
be  so  abridged  as  to  show  exactly  the  state  of 
the  question,  and  to  serve  as  a  perpetual  admo- 
nition, to  what  point  the  hearers  ought  to  direct 
their  attention.  At  the  end,  a  recapitulation 
ought  to  be  given  of  proofs  and  arguments, 
with  a  view  to  recall  and  inculcate  on  the 
audience  the  matter  most  useful  to  our  cause. 
This  peroration  may  commence,  *'  I  have  now 
shown  the  truth  of  all  those  things  which  I 
proposed  to  establish  :"  here  recapitulating  the 
speaker's  various  promises,  and  his  various 
performances,  and  accordingly  as  circumstances 
require,  either  comparing  and  contrasting  them 
with  those  of  the  adversary,  or  simply  enume- 
rating them,  the  one  after  the  other  ;  or,  in  the 
way  of  irony,  "  such  mighty  things  has  he  at- 


138 


Stivwins.  See  Quintilian,  l.vi.  c.2.    Conf.  1,  viii.  c.5. 
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BOOK   tempted   and  effected,  wliile  I  liave  been  con- 

TIT 

tented  with  plain  matters  of  fact  :'*  or,  "  How 
much  would  he  have  boasted,  if,  instead  of  feeble 
conjectures,  he  could  have  advanced  substan- 
tial proofs  like  mine  !'^  or,  in  the  way  of  simple 
interrogation,  "  What  has  he  shown  ?  What 
have  I  not  demonstrated  ?**  In  any  of  these 
figured  modes  of  speech,  the  peroration  may  be 
couched  ;  or,  as  before  said,  in  the  bare  reca- 
pitulation of  the  adversary's  arguments  and  our 
own. 

The  end  of  the  whole  ought  to  be  free  from 
conjunctions,  to  make  the  hearers  aware  that 
our  discourse  is  at  its  close.  *'  I  have  spoken  ; 
you  have  heard;  the  whole  matter  is  before  you: 
I  now  wait  your  decision.*' ^*^^ 

J''9  Almost  the  precise  woixls  in  which  Lysias  eoneliules  his  plead- 
ings against  Eratosthenes.  See  my  "  Translation  of  Lysias,**  &c. 
p.  280. 
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Aristotle  s  Rhetoric,  a  model  Jbr  philosophical  treatises  on  the 
Arts  —  Compared  with  other  toorks  on  that  subject.  —  Lo7i- 
sinus  on  the  sublime  —  His  character  and  merits  —  Honi 
explained  by  modern  Philosophers. — Fine  voriting,  according 
to  Aristotle —  According  to  Longinus  and  hisfollovoers. — 
Mr.  Knight's  Source  of  the  Sublime  considered. —  Objections 
to  the  doctrine  of  dramatic  delusion  —  Anstvered.  —  Objection 
to  Aristotle's  rule  concerning  the  dramatic  characters  of 
Women  —  Answered.  —  The  nature  and  end  of  Tragedy.  — 
Why  Aristotle  prejerred  Tragedy  to  Epic  Poetry.  — 
Conclusion. 

According  to  Aristotle,  philosophy  consists  in  the  in-   Arisiotie'si 

,  .    ,       .  .  Rhetoric, 

vestigation    of  causes,    to   which   inquiry    the    present  a  model  for 
treatise  is  chiefly  directed.  The  author's  drift  is,  to  obtain   phi^a^i^trea- 
a  principle,  and  to  demonstrate  its  power.     When  this  '^^^^  °^  *^*^ 
is  done  clearly  and  convincingly,  in  the  simplest  cases, 
and  with  regard  to  objects  the  most  familiar,   he  often 
leaves  its  operation  to  be  extended,  by  the  reader's  re- 
flection, to  examples  more  alluring,  and  to  matters  more 
complicated.     The    "  Art  of  Rhetoric,"  is  therefore   a 
didactic  work ;  and,  in  this  view,  is  a  model  of  the  best 
manner,  in  which  all  practical  arts,  founded  in  nature, 
are  to  be  either  improved  or  explained.     Men  are  na- 
turally rhetoricians ;  but  how  is  this  natural  aptitude  to 
be  converted  into  art  ?   By  observing  when  a  speaker  or 
writer  has  happened  to  attain  his  aim,  and  then  tracing 
to  the  general  principles  of  human  nature  the  causes  of 
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Compari- 
son of  it 
with  pre- 
ceding and 
subsequent 
•works  on 
the  same 
subject. 


his  success,  tluit,  from  the  knowledge  of  these  causes, 
rules  may  be  derived  productive  of  like  success  in  all 
similar  cases.  To  be  sound  and  ri'^hi,  art  must  thus  be 
built  on  the  broad  basis  of  experience,  to  the  rejection 
of  all  narrow  notions,  all  pre-conceived  judgements,  and 
all  jjriori  reasonings. 

By  adherence  the  most  scrupulous  to  this  inductive 
method,  Aristotle's  Rhetoric  threw  into  the  back-ground 
the  flimsy  theories   of  Gorgias,   Pamphilus,   Callippus, 
and  all  preceding  writers  on  the  same  art.      Cicero  says, 
that  it  had  done  this  so  completely  in  his  time,  that  the 
use  of  those  writers  was  totally  superseded,  and  that  no 
scholar  thought  of  having  recourse  to  any  of  them,  but 
apphed  to  Aristotle  solely  ^ ;  and  this  decided  superiority 
over  all  his  precursors,  procured  for  him  the  utmost 
reverence    from    all    succeeding    writers,     Greek    and 
Roman,  on  what  they  deemed  the  same  important  sub- 
ject.    The  most  copious  of  the  Greeks  was    Dionysius 
of  Halicarnassus,   though   most  of  his  works  are  now 
reduced  to  mere  fragments.  2     He  extols  Aristotle  for 
his  perspicuity  and  energy ;  and  for  qualities  which  this 
rhetorician   equally   admired  —  his    sweetness   and   ele- 
gance.^   Quintilian,  a  critic  equally  judicious,  regards  the 
Stagirite  as  the  prince  of  philosophers ;  and  knows  not 
what  part  of  his  character  most  to  admire,  the  extent 
and   variety  of  his  knowledge,   the    nudtiplicity  of  liis 
writings,  the  acuteness  of  his  inventions,  the  suavity  and 
brightness   of  his    diction.^     But    of  all   his  eulogists. 


'   Cicero  de  Invent.    Rhetor.   1.  ii.   c.  2. 

2  The  most  complete  of  his  works  is  the  treatise  De  Structure  Nomi- 
nuni — The  collocation  of  words  in  I'cference  to  harmony,  of  wliich  I  have 
spoken  in  my  History  of  Ancient  Greece,  P.  i.  vol.  i.  c.  5.  p.  L'.'JP, 
ot  scfj.  f)th  edit. 

'  K^eTaffts  'Tu)v  Apx"''*"')  P«  70.    Kdit.  Sylburg. 

^   Conf.    Quintilian.    In^t.  Orator.   1.  i.  t.  1.  1.  x.  c.  l.„  I.  xii.  c.  II. 
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Cicero  stands  at  the  heacP ;  and  the  sincerity  of  Cicero  is 
attested  in  his  own  immortal  works.  I  will  not  say,  that 
the  treatise  "  De  Oratore,"  the  most  elaborate  of  all 
those  works,  is  disposed  into  three  books,  to  correspond 
v/ith  the  three  books  respectively  into  which  Aristotle 
had  divided  his  Rhetoric ;  but  I  will  affirm,  that  both 
by  Cicero  and  Quintilian,  Aristotle  is  closely  followed, 
and  in  essential  points  exactly  copied  :  the  same  divi- 
sions and  definitions,  the  same  topics  of  argumentation 
in  the  three  kinds  of  oratory,  the  same  analysis  of 
passions  and  affections,  the  same  delineation  of  manners 
and  characters,  the  same  grounds  of  theory,  and  the 
same  rules  of  practice. 

Several  of  these  rules,  both  in  rhetoric  and  poetry,  were  Contrasted 
enforced  with  too  much  rigour  by  critics,  about  the  of  others, 
beginning  of  the  last  century.  The  Bossus,  the  Batteux, 
the  Daciers,  and  the  Dennises,  demanded  a  scrupulous 
compliance  with  Aristotle's  rules,  by  no  means  exacted 
by  their  original  proposer  ;  who  never  ceases  to  inculcate, 
that  practical  matters  neither  require  nor  admit  of  meta- 
physical precision.  But  if  the  critics  of  those  times 
erred  on  the  side  of  intension  and  severity,  those  of  our 
day  err  still  more  dangerously  on  that  of  relaxation  and 
indulgence.  Instead  of  exhorting  the  student  who  as- 
pires to  excellence,  to  dive  with  the  Stagirite  into  the 
inmost  recesses  of  the  heart  and  understanding,  they  tell 
him,   "  that  we  arrive  at  a  perfect  knowledge  of  our 

*  There  was  this  difference,  he  said,  between  Aristotle  and  other  teachers 
of  Rhetoric,  "  quod  ille  eadcm  acie  mentis  qua  rerum  omnium  vim  na- 
turamque  viderat,  hacc  quoque  aspexit  quae  ad  dicendi  artem  pertinebant. 
De  Orator.  1.  ii.  c.  38.  Pope  probably  thought  of  this  passage  when  he 
saidj  that  poets 

— . stood  convinced  'twas  fit, 

"Who  conquer'd  nature,  should  preside  o'er  wit. 

Essay  on  Criticism. 
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minds  as  \vc  do  of  our  native  parish,  willioiil  .sUidy  and 
^vilhout  attention ;  and  that  the  arts  to  whicli  this  know- 
ledge of  the  mind  is  a})plicable,  are  really  no  arts  at  all. 
The  art  of  reasoning  is  no  less  absurd  than  the  art  of 
seeing  or  hearing,  and  the  doctrine  of  rhetoric  is  no 
more  usefid  to  a  speaker  than  anatomical  dissection  to  a 
boxer."  ^  In  such  ignorant  and  disgusting  petulance,  the 
antidote  is  conveyed  at  the  same  time  with  the  })oison ; 
but  the  frequent  repetition  of  such  paradoxes,  couched 
more  artfully,  has  a  tendency  to  corrupt  the  public 
mind  :  they  have  infected  even  men  of  real  learning, 
and  thereby  given  them  more  than  due  boldness  in  dis- 
puting maxims  which  length  of  time  and  general  appro- 
bation had  established.  Of  this  disposition,  we  have  an 
example  in  Mr.  Knight's  valuable  work  on  taste.  Be- 
cause the  productions  of  Homer,  and  Pindar,  and  Euri- 
pides, preceded  Aristotle's  "  Art  of  Poetry,"  Mr.  K.  is 
inclined  to  regard  this  latter  work  with  little  reverence, 
and  to  treat  some  of  its  most  important  doctrines  as 
errors.  ^  But  as  a  proficient  in  Greek  learning,  he  has 
only  rejected  the  authority  of  Aristotle  to  become  the 
devoted  disciple  of  Longinus,  an  author  assuredly  most 
estimable ;  but  though  agreeing  with  Aristotle  in  taste 
and  feeling  ^,  of  all  ancient  critics  the  most  unlike  to 
him  in  style  and  method. 

No  work  is  better  known  than  that  of  Longinus  "  On 
the  Sublime,"  and  none  was  ever  better  calculated  to  be 
popular :  he  was  a  })liilosopher,  who,  living  in  the  de- 
generate times  of  imperial  despotism,  and  infected  with 
the  loaded   Alexandrian  style,  retahied  all  the   honest 


6  See  more  of  this  in  Edinburgh  Review,  October,  1809. 

7  See  Knight  on  Taste,  p.  254.  &  3:35,  4th  Edit. 

^  They  cite  the  same  examples  with  the  same  admiration  ;  and  for 
the  real  and  genuine  sources  of  the  sublime,  the  reader  may  consult 
Ethic,  Nitom.  1.  i.  c.  10,  &  1.  iv.  c.  .S. 
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and  manly  spirit  of  the  ancient  republics.      His  cliaracter 
was  generous  and  lofty,  his  feelings  were  lively  and  keen, 
and  his  expressions,   corresponding  to  his  feelings,  were 
animated  and  glowing.     He  has  been  called  the  sublime 
Longinus ;  for  he  should  seem  to  have  been  the  first  who 
applied  that  term  in  a  sense  before  unknown  in  literature 
or  criticism.  ^   But  instead  of  definintj  it  after  the  Aristote- 
lian  method,  or  when  a  general  definition  is  not  to  be  found, 
enumerating,  as  Aristotle  does,  the  various  meanings  in 
which  it  is  used,  either  by  the  world  at  large  or  by  phi- 
losophers ^^ ;  instead  of  entering  into  the  painful  investi- 
gation of  causes,  Longinus  proceeds  at  once  to  announce 
a  bold,   and    noble,    and  most  striking    effect :   "  The 
sublime  in  writing,"  he  says,   "  is  that  which  raises  and 
exalts  the  reader's  mind  ;  and  giving  to  him  a  certain 
proud  elevation,  fills  him  with  joy  and  exultation,  as  if 
he  had  himself  produced  the  fine  things  which  he  has 
read."^'  This  description,  warm  and  animated  as  it  is,  de- 
serves the  praise  of  being  correctly  true ;  and  the  feelings 
of  every  man  of  taste  reverberate   those  of  Longinus, 
when  transported  by  him  into  the  midst  of  the  beauties 
of  Homer,  and  Plato,  and  Demosthenes,  the  critic  is  in- 

9  Sublimitas  is  used  once,  I  think,  by  Quintilian,  to  denote  a  quality 
of  style.  Inst.  Orator,  1,  xii.  c.  x.  p.  1091.  Edit.  Burman.  Quintilian 
says,  "  vi,  sublimitate,"  employing  these  two  words  to  express  what 
Dionysius  calls  the  Zuvor-qs  of  Demosthenes.  Vid.  Dionys.  irepi 
Seivorr^Tos  ArjiJ-oaOeu. 

10  In  all  his  inquiries,  Aristotle  is  attentive  to  the  "  TrAeo^ax&JS  Aeyo^eva," 
the  multifariam  dicta.  See  particularly  Ethic.  Nicom.  1.  v.  c.  i.  p,  193. 
Edit.  Oxon.  Those  things  are  homonymous,  whose  names  are  the  same 
but  their  definitions  different.  Categor.  c.  i.  p.  14.  Edit.  Du  Val. 
And  names  are  transferred  from  one  thing  to  another,  not  only  accordin"- 
to  those  natural  principles  of  association  which  Aristotle  was  the  first  to 
discriminate  and  explain,  but  from  accidental,  or  rather  accessional 
causes,  indefinite  in  numbers.  In  reasoning,  therefore,  we  must  always 
regard,  not  merely  the  name  itself,  but  its  definition. 

1'   Longinus,  Sect.  vii. 


fects. 
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spired  by  tlie  passages  whicli  he  cites,  and  reflects  no 
small  portion  of  their  original  lustre.  But  those  who 
think  more  deeply,  will  somewhat  abate  their  admiration, 
when  the  treatise  on  the  sublime  is  considered  as  a 
didactic  work,  either  complete  in  theory  or  useful  in 
practice. 
And  de-  Lonmnus  has  indicated  five  sources  of  the  sublime  — 

greatness  of  thought,  enthusiasm  of  passion,  graceful 
figures  of  speech,  a  certain  splendour  of  words,  and  a 
certain  magnificence  of  composition.  ^^  All  these  things 
are  in  various  ways  delightful.  But  do  they  all  fill  the 
mind  with  joy  and  exultation  ?  Instead  of  pausing  to  con- 
sider this  question,  Longinus  hurries  his  readers  into 
an  assemblage  of  new  beauties  of  writing,  displayed  with 
a  taste  exquisitely  sensible  to  their  charms.  But  do  all 
these  beauties,  or  the  sources  from  which  they  are 
drawn,  correspond,  I  say,  not  equally,  but  in  any  degree 
whatever,  with  the  effect  which  he  had  announced  as  the 
test  of  the  sublime?  On  the  contrary,  Longinus  has 
said,  and  had  he  not  said  it,  the  thing  would  be  equally 
true,  that  many  passions,  instead  of  expanding  and 
exalting  the  soul,  have  a  direct  tendency  to  contract  and 
depress  it.  ^^  His  examples  are  fear  and  sorrow ;  and, 
therefore,  jealous  love,  of  which  fear  and  sorrow  are 
constituent  and  essential  elements.  Yet  Sappho's  amatory 
ode,  in  which  jealousy  is  delineated  with  natural  pathos, 
and  the  strictest  fidelity,  is  given  by  Longinus  as  a  pro- 
minent example  of  the  true  sublime.  '^  Does  the  passion 
of  jealousy  then  exalt  the  soul  i-*,  or  can  any  expression  of 
jealousy  have  in  any  degree  this  tendency  ?  Such  an  ex- 
pression may  be  accurate,  animated,  delicate,  and  affecting; 

1'   De  Sublim.  c.  viii.  '-^  Sect.  viii. 

*3  Sect.  X.  1 J  Othello's  occupation's  gone, — Sh\kspkark. 
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but  sublime  it  never  can  be  called,  without  a  contradiction 
in  terms.  It  should  seem,  therefore,  that  Longinus  con- 
sidered the  sublime,  as  the  essence  of  fine  writinof;  and 
indeed  he  had  described  it,  generally,  as  the  height,  the 
summit,  the  perfection  of  this  talent.^^ 

In  the  third  book  of  his  Rhetoric,  Aristotle  treated  the  Fine  writ- 
same  subject.  He  there  explains  wherein  fine  writing  con-  jnS't^o  °*^  " 
sists,  and   by   what  choice  of  words,  and  what  mode  of  Anstotle  : 
arranging  them,  that  is,  by  what  figures,  this  effect  may  be 
produced.  An  effect  so  various  is  not  to  be  referred  to  any 
one  head ;  it  results  from  perspicuity,  brevity,  elevation  or 
dignity,  urbanity  or  elegance,  animation,  energy  and  en- 
thusiasm. All  these  things  give  pleasure,  they  are  all  beau- 
ties ^^  :  but  beauties,  light  and  airy,  neat  or  elegant,  majestic 
or  lofty,  solemn,  awful,  or  sublime ;  and  the  perfection  of 
style,  is  that  in  which  the  several  elements  being  rightly 
chosen,  and  fitly  blended,  may  always  suit  the  occasion ; 
take  its  form  and  colour  from  the  nature  of  the  things 
signified,  and  rise  or  fall  with  the  subject. 

These  notions  are  approved,  and  adopted  ^^  by  all  According 
the  ancient  rhetoricians,  and  also  by  those  moderns  o-inus,  and 
who  adhere  to  the  ancient  school ;  but  in  later  times  ,"^ 

'  lowers. 

the  graceful  negligence  and  impassioned  raptures  of 
Longinus,  gained  with  many  the  ascendant,  and  phi- 
losophers began  to  examine  more  calmly  than  that 
ardent  critic  had  done,  the  cause  of  the  grand  effect 

15  Sect.  1. 

16  Beauty,  whether  belonging  to  objects  of  sense,  to  objects  of  fancy,  or 
to  objects  of  intellect,  consists  in  magnitude  and  arrangement ;  that  is,  the 
fit  disposition  of  the  parts  with  regard  to  the  whole,  and  to  each  other.  Of 
what  is  too  great,  the  parts  cannot  be  comprehended ;  of  w  hat  is  too  little, 
they  cannot  be  at  all  perceived.  De  Art.  Poetic,  c.  viii.  p.  214.  Edit. 
Buhle.  But  within  these  distinct  limitations,  what  an  endless  variety  of 
beauties  is  contained  ! 

'7  Conf.  Cicero  de  Claris  Orator,  c.  82.  et  seq.   and  Quintilian,  Inst. 
Orator.  1.  xii.  c.  10. 
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wliich  he  liad  announced,  and  to  investigate  what  they 
call  the  main  central  idea^^  on  which  all  notions  of  the 
sublime  turn.  ISIr.  Hume,  with  his  usual  originality, 
declared  this  to  be  merely  local  elevation,  and  bodily 
ascent,  which  carrying  us  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the 
established  law  of  gravity,  calls  forth  our  courage  to  op- 
pose and  resist  it.^^-^  We  thus  invigorate  the  soul,  and  give 
it  an  elevation,  with  which  it  would  never  otherwise  have 
been  acquainted.  Any  great  elevation  of  place,  commu- 
nicates a  kind  of  pride  or  sublimity  of  imagination. 
Hence,  it  proceeds,  that  "  we  associate  in  a  manner,  the 
idea  of  whatever  is  good  with  that  of  height,  and  evil 
with  lowness."  But  this  theory  reached  too  high  among 
the  clouds  \oncr  to  hold  tosjether.  On  the  slifjhtest  re- 
flection,  it  occurred,  that  great  depth  affected  the  mind 
not  less  powerfully  than  great  height ;  and  that  a  pro- 
found genius  was  an  object  of  admiration,  not  less  than 
a  lofty  or  sublime  one.  Nay,  further,  as  the  altitude  of 
the  heavens  augments  to  the  eye  in  proportion  to  the 

IS  This  doctrine  of  a  central  or  common  idea  was  not  derived,  as  INIr. 
Stewart  thinks,  (see  his  Essays,  p.  214.  4to.  edit.,)  from  the  scholastic  ages, 
hut  was  of  a  far  more  ancient  date.  Socrates,  as  Aristotle  says,  IMetapli, 
1.  xi.  p.  969.  first  shook  its  foundation,  by  regarding  not  merely  the  vague 
meaning  of  words,  but  their  correct  sense;  and  by  requiring  clear  definitions 
of  them.  Tliis  is  illustrated  by  his  scholar,  Xenophon,  in  his  explanation  of 
the  words,  "  good"  and  "  beautiful."  Vid. INIemorabil.  Socrat.  p.  77G.  Edif. 
Leunclav.  Aristotle  also  refutes  the  same  fanciful  notion,  which  had  been 
adopted  by  his  master  Plato,  more  distinctly  and  more  scientifically.  The 
word  "  good,"  he  says,  is  applied  to  substances,  to  modes,  and  to  relations; 
but  when  thus  applied,  is  not  taken  in  the  same  sense ;  and,  therefore,  docs 
not  denote  any  common  idea.  "  Good  "  is  said  in  as  many  ways  as 
"  being."  It  is  said  of  God  and  the  human  mind,  which  are  substances ; 
of  the  virtues,  which  are  qualities ;  of  utility,  which  is  a  relation ;  of  me- 
diocrity, which  is  quantity ;  of  a  critical  moment,  which  is  iime ;  of  a  fit 
residence,  which  is  place.  The  word  '*  good,"  when  said  of  thiiigs  so  totally 
different,  cannot,  therefore,  denote  any  one  idea  common  to  all  those  classes 
or  categories.      Ethic.  Niconi.  1.  i.  c.  4. 

'i^  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  ii.  p.  282. 
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wide  extent  of  plain  from  which  they  are  surveyed,  it 
became  necessary  to  take  into  the  idea  of  sublime,  mao"- 
nitude  in  all  directions,  and  to  apply  the  same  epithet  to 
lofty  mountains,  deep  and  broad  rivers,  above  all,  to  the 
vast  and  boundless  ocean.  All  these  objects  delight  by 
their  greatness ;  they  are  all  awful,  and  invested  with  a 
certain  degree  of  terror,  and  also  with  a  certain  degree 
of  obscurity  from  their  greatness  itself,  which  is  not  to 
be  easily  seized  by  the  eye^^,  retained  in  the  memory'^', 
or  comprehended  by  the  understanding.^'^  According 
to  a  new  theory,  therefore,  the  essence  of  the  sublime 
was  said  to  consist  in  terror  and  obscurity^^ ;  a  theory 
which  was  calculated  to  produce  still  worse  effects  than 
any  of  the  preceding,  both  on  the  arts  of  design  and  on 
the  rules  of  literary  composition.^"^ 

All    these    different    accounts  of  the   matter    made   Mr. 
their   appeal    to    Longinus,    which     is   also    the    case  account  of 
with  a  very  different  explanation   of  it  given  by   Mr.  t^^^  sublime. 
Knight:   he  ascribes   "  all  emotions  of  the  sublime  to 
sympathy  with  the  expression  of  energetic  passions.^^  But 


20  E.va'vvo'rrrov.  21  'Evfj.vrjixovevrov.  22  "EiveTraKoXovdrjTov. 

*3  In  the  following  sentence,  the  idea  of  obscurity  is  included  in  that  of 
terror  :  "  Terror  is,  in  all  cases  whatever,  either  more  openly  or  latently, 
the  ruling  principle  of  the  sublime."  Burke  on  the  Sublime,  Part  p.  ii. 
sect.  2. 

24  This  appears,  as  Mr.  Knight  says,  in  the  labours  of  its  followers ; 
"  the  works  of  many  modern  painters,  poets,  and  romance  writers,  which 
teem  with  all  sorts  of  terrific  and  horrific  monsters  and  hobgoblins." 
p.  384.  And  again,  "  Nonsense  can  no  mors  be  sublime,  than  darkness  and 
vacuity  can  be  ponderous  and  elastic  ;  and  to  controvert  either  position  is 
in  some  measure  to  participate  in  its  extravagance  :  nor  should  I  presume 
to  do  it,  did  I  not  every  day  see  the  fatal  effects  of  tliis  seducing  author's 
(Mr.  Burke's)  theories  on  the  taste  of  the  public,  not  only  in  England, 
but  on  the  continent,  particularly  in  Germany,  where  nonsense  seems  to 
have  become  the  order  of  the  day,"  p.  399. 

2*  See  Knight  on  Taste,  pp.  325.  331.  335.  366.  370.  371.  572.  4th 
Edit. 

H    H 
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in  this  position,  Mr.  Knight,  I  feai*,  has  not  sufTicicntly 
attended  to  the  force  of  the    word    symjiathy.     Brute 
matter,    whatever    magnitude    it    may    assume,   cannot 
surely    create  any    such    emotion ;    even     the    heavens 
themselves,  in  comparison  with  which  all  other  greatness 
is  nothing,  raise  sublime  emotions  of  sympathy,  merely 
by  association  with  the  creating  and  sustainiug  power  of 
the  Almight3^      For  a  similar  reason,  neither  powers, 
nor  energies,    nor   properties   of  any  kind,   considered 
abstractly,    can    ever  produce    the    slightest    degree    of 
sympathy :  for  sympathy  is  feeling  accompanying  feeling ; 
it  can  be  excited  only  by  animated  individual  beings ; 
and  where  there  is  no  feeling  in  the  individuals  prin- 
cipally concerned,   there  cannot  possibly  be  any  fellow- 
feeling  in  the  spectators. 
His  objec-         Inattention  to  this  distinction  should  seem  to  have  led 
tions  to  the  y^^,  Kniffht,  wlio  of  all  the  above  mentioned  intemreters 

judgments  o      -"  i 

of  Aristotle  of  Longinus   appears  to  have  come  the  nearest  to  his 

&  Horace.  .  .    ,  i  ,      .  cc  t^ 

meamng,  mto  several  erroneous  conclusions.  "  rrom 
the  days  of  Aristotle,"  he  says,  "  to  the  present  time, 
critics  have  repeated,  the  one  after  the  other,  that  terror 
and  pity,  to  (^oSsgov  x«i  to  eXsavov,  are  the  fundamental 
principles  of  tragedy ;  but  how  any  man  in  his  senses, 
can  feel  either  fear  from  dangers  which  he  knows  to  be 
unreal,  or  commiseration  for  distress  which  he  knows  to 
be  fictitious,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  discover,  never  having  found 
any  such  pliability  in  my  own  feelings,  by  which  alone 
I  can  judge  of  those  of  others.  I  can  sympathize  with 
the  expressions  of  passions  and  mental  energies,  which 
these  fictitious  events  excite,  because  the  expressions  are 
real ;  and  this  is  what  I  believe  all  other  persons  of  just 
feeling  do :  but  the  acute  Stagirite  appears  to  have  been 
led  into  an  error  on  this  point,  by  imagining  that  stage 
exhibitions  are  really  meant  to  be  deceptions.   The  most 


Du  Bos& 
Johnson. 
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able   and   acute  of  his    ibllowers    seems   to   have   been 
equally  misled,  by  the  same  ill-founded  notion."  '^^ 

This  ill-founded  notion  of  Horace,  to  which  Mr. 
Knight  alludes,  is  conveyed  v^^ith  a  vivacity  and  bright- 
ness that  animates  every  reader's  bosom,  and  v^ith  a 
resistless  power  to  which  every  critic  of  taste  had  been  These  had 

heen  hefore 

long  willing  to  submit^'' :  nor,  with  such  a  passage  before  made  by 
his  eyes,  would  Mr.  K.,  I  think,  have  ventured  to  be 
the  first  to  raise  a  dissentient  voice.  But  a  celebrated 
French  critic,  once  highly  popular,  has  a  chapter  in  his 
ingenious  but  often  fanciful  work,  to  prove,  that  the 
pleasure  derived  from  dramatic  entertainments  does  not 
depend  on  any  degree  of  illusion^ ^ ;  and  an  English 
critic,  of  not  less  name,  has  said  with  his  usual  perspi- 
cuity and  intrepidity,  "  It  is  false  that  any  representation 
is  mistaken  for  reality,  that  any  dramatic  fable  in  its 
materiality  was  ever  credible,  or  for  a  single-  moment 
was  ever  credited."^^  But  Johnson,  when  he  wrote  these 
words,  had  a  cause  to  defend,  and  when  this  was  the 
case,  he  was  not  always  scrupulously  nice  about  the  just- 
ness of  his  arguments.  He  was  a  fine  writer,  a  poet,  a 
wit,  a  moralist,  above  all,  a  skilful  rhetorician.  What 
did  he  want  to  make  an  accomplished  critic?  Calm 
serenity  of  mind,  and  impartial  candour.  Independently, 
however,  of  these  qualifications,  he  had  an  easy  triumph 
in  defending  the  anomalies  of  Shakspeare  before  an 
English  public,  seconded  and  supported  as  he  was  by  the 
boundless  veneration  of  that  public  for  their  first  and 

26  Knight  on  Taste,  p.  iii.  c.  1 .  p.  335.  fourth  Edit. 
27  lUe  per  extentum  fiinem  mihi  posse  videtur 
Ire  poeta,  meum  qui  pectus  inaniter  angit, 
Irritat,  mulcet,  falsis  terroribus  implet, 
Ut  Magus ;  et  modo  me  Thebis,  modo  ponit  Athenis. 

De  Art.  Poet.  v.  210.  et  seq. 
98  Du  Bos,  Reflexions  Critiques,  sect.  xl.  p.  420.  Edit,  Paris,  1719. 
29  Johnson's  Preface  to  Shakspeare. 
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greatest  tragedian,  and  by  the  transcendent  merits  of  that 
tragedian  himself,  who  is  excelled  by  none  of  his  Gre- 
cian precursors,  no,  not  even  by  Homer,  in  animation, 
enthusiasm,  and  persuasive  energy.'^^  Johnson  had  just 
said,  "  that  Shaksjieare's  plays  have  commonly  what 
Aristotle  requires,  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end ; 
one  event  is  concatenated  with  another,  and  the  conclu- 
sion follows  by  easy  consequence  :  but  to  the  unities  of 
time  and  place  he  has  shewn  no  regard."  To  justify 
this  proceeding,  for  Aristotle  had  shewn  that  a  certain 
degree  at  least  of  respect  was  due  to  those  unities,  to 
produce  that  delusion  on  which  the  pleasure  of  the 
drama  was  founded,  Johnson,  in  bold  defiance  of  the 
critics  of  Greece,  and  generally  of  those  of  all  other  coun- 
tries, declares,  that  there  is  no  delusion  in  the  case,  and 
that  in  dramatic  representation  none  whatever  is  requisite. 
But  is  this  proposition  true,  or,  rather,  will  not  the 
supposed  truth  of  it  lead  to  a  manifest  absurdity  ?  To 
excite  any  emotions  of  sympathy,  qualities  must  be  taken 
in  the  concrete,  they  must  be  regarded,  not  separately, 
but  conjointly  with  the  sentient  beings  to  which  they 
belong ;  and  a  belief  in  the  personality  and  real  existence 
of  those  individuals,  more  or  less  permanent,  must  there- 
fore take  place  before  any  sympathy  can  possibly  be 
awakened.  This  belief  was  distinguished  by  Aristotle, 
by  a  different  name  from  that  which  denotes  a  steady  and 
lasting  conviction  of  the  understanding.'^^     The  illusion 


30  That  is,  in  what  Aristotle  calls  the  eimXarou  nat  (KcrrariKov  kul  irpo 
ofAfxaruv  riOcvai  Conf.  Rhetor.  1.  iii.  c.  xi.  p.  352.  Edit.  JBuhle,  and 
Poetic,  cap.  xviii.  p.  240.  True  poets  easily  assume  every  form,  are 
transported  out  of  themselves,  become  the  very  persons  whom  they  imitate 
and  thus  place  them  before  the  eyes,  "  the  mind's  eye"  and  there  five  them 
a  real  presence. 

31  See  the  distinction  between  uiro\7;\|/ts  andtpavrasia.  Aristot.  deAnima, 
1.  iii.  c.  iii.  p.  651. 
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of  the  drama  did  not  constantly,  or  long,  prevail  over 
this  severe  and  rigid  power;  but  it  deceived  the  more 
indulgent  powers  of  imagination  or  fancy,  by  means  of  a 
natural,  a  strong,  and  probable  representation.  To  pro- 
duce this  deception  was  the  end :  the  unities  were  the 
means ;  for  to  the  unities  may  be  referred  all  those  rules 
that  are  necessary  for  rendering  the  action  of  the  piece 
credible  and  consistent.  "^^  How  far  these  rules  should 
extend,  Aristotle  does  not  determine.  In  matters  of 
this  kind,  he  affected  not  that  scrupulous  accuracy  at 
which  some  of  his  interpreters  have  supposed  him  to 
aim.  Of  practical  things,  he  often  repeats,  the  perfec- 
tion consists  not  in  a  mathematical  point.  They  admit 
of  a  broad  middle,  within  any  part  of  which  is  all  the 
exactness  which  propriety  requires,  all  that  possibly 
can  be  attained,  and,  therefore,  all  that  ought  to  be 
demanded.  ^'^      Mr.   Knight,   therefore,   appears  to   me 


3'2  Conf.  Poetic,  c.  xviii.  Edit.  Buhle,  and  Rhetoric,  1.  ii.  c.  8.  From 
mistaking  this  matter,  Dr.  Johnson  is  led  into  the  following  remark  on 
Shakspeare's  characters  :  **  In  the  writings  of  other  poets,  a  character 
is  too  often  an  individual ;  in  those  of  Shakspeare,  it  is  commonly  a 
species,"  Johnson's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  137.  On  the  contrary,  the 
characters  of  Shakspeare,  like  those  of  Homer,  and  I  will  add,  of  Cervan- 
tes, owe  their  singular  vividness  of  impression  to  their  individuality 
mainly.  They  are  moral  porlraitSf  in  which  we  discern  the  lineaments  of 
the  mind,  and  see  and  know  the  individual,  always  distinguished  by 
something  peculiar  and  personal  from  other  individuals  of  the  same 
specific  character. 

33  Some  critics,  with  a  view  to  a  perfect  preservation  of  the  unity  of 
action,  have  proposed  the  amputation,  Procrustes-like,  of  large  portions 
of  the  Iliad.  But  a  sentence  in  Aristotle  outweighs  in  my  mind  many 
lucubrations  of  the  ancient  Alexandrian,  or  the  modern  German  school. 
With  regard  even  to  the  unity  of  action,  he  says,  "  the  poems  of  Homer 
are  constructed  in  the  best  manner  possible,"  cvferyj/cej/  us  evSexerat  apiTo, 
Poet.  p.  281. ;  that  is,  according  to  the  perpetual  tenour  of  his  philosophy, 
have  all  the  advantage  in  this  particular,  consistent  with  other  advantages, 
which  were  not  to  be  neglected.  The  amputating  system  is  opposed  in 
Mr.  Penn's  respectable  work,  on  the  argument  of  the  Iliad ;  which,  hoW" 
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to  have  controverted  witfi  little  jubtice  the  Stagi rite's 
doctrine  of  the  unities,  and  the  great  principle  on 
which  they  are  founded. 

Has  the  in<renious  critic  been  more  fortunate  when 
he  descends  to  particular  rules  ?  This  he  has  done  only 
on  one  occasion,  but  an  important  one,  the  dramatic 
manners  of  women.  To  be  good,  these  manners  must 
be  adapted  to  the  age,  sex,  station  or  rank  of  the  in- 
ters of  wo-  dividuals  represented.  "  There  are  manners  good 
absolutely,  and  also  dramatically  good,  when  ascribed 
to  a  man;  but  manly  courage  and  mental  energy, 
laudably  directed,  are  not  with  propriety  to  be  given  to 
a  woman."^'*  Mr.  Twining  has  translated  this  passage 
differently.  He  says,  "  There  is  a  manly  character  of 
courage  and  fierceness,  that  cannot  with  propriety  be 
given  to  a  woman."^*^  How  far  this  translation  may 
have  influenced  Mr.  Knight  in  the  following  stricture  on 
Aristotle's  rules,  I  will  not  pretend  to  determine  :  but 
he  says,  "  Had  Shakspeare  followed  these  rules,  we 
should  have  been  deprived  of  the  greatest  effort  of  his 
genius,  the  character  of  Lady  Macbeth."  ^^  On  the 
contrary,  it  may,  I  think,  be  clearly  proved,  that  had 
Shakspeare  paid  the  strictest  attention  to  tlie  rules  in 
question,    he  would  have  exhibited  Lady  Macbeth  pre- 


cver,  he  makes  to  be,  "  not  the  anger  of  Achilles,"  but  "  the  fulfilment 
of  the  council  or  purpose  of  Jove."  These  two  great  causes  united  in 
producing  the  whole  action  of  the  poem  ;  but,  in  the  relation,  the  anger 
of  Achilles  is  more  immediately  in  view.  It  begins  against  Agamemnon, 
is  renewed  and  continued  against  Hector,  and  completely  ends  with  his 
kind  hospitality  to  Priam,  after  he  had  raised  Hector's  body  from  the 
couch,  and  assisted  with  his  own  hands  in  placing  it  on  the  bier.  II.  xxiv. 
^90.  TDie  importance  of  funeral  rites  among  the  Greeks,  gives  peculiar 
propriety  to  this  termination. 

34  Poetic,  c.  xvi.  p.  234. 

'5  Tvviuing's  Translation,  p.  03,  4to.  Edit.  36  Knight,  p.  354. 
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cisely  as  he  has  done :  for  the  poet  and  the  philosopher 
read  in  the  same  great  book  of  nature, 

"  At  once  the  source,  and  end,  and  test  of  art." 

I  will  even  go  farther,  and  affirm,  that  this  female  cha- 
racter is  not  only  proper  in  itself,  but,  according  to 
Aristotle's  rules,  gives  dramatic  propriety  to  the  cha- 
racter of  her  husband. 

But  I  must  first  explain  on  what  authority  I  translate  Lady  Mac- 
differently  from  Mr.  Twining.     My  authority  is  that  of  racter 
Aristotle  himself,   who   on  this,   as  on  other  important  ^^^^^^^  ^P  ^^ 

^  '  ^  proper  m 

occasions,   has    been  careful  to  define  both  the  words  itself;  and, 
employed  by  him.     The   first,  to  uv^gsiov,  is  a  quality  to  Aristo- 
characteristic  of  the  prime  of  life ;  confirmed  and  tem-  ^^^^^  ^J_ 
pered  manhood,    in  contradistinction  to   the  rash  im-  cessary  for 

ffivinff  dra- 

petuosity  of  youth,  and  the  cold  timidity  of  age.  ^-^     It  is  matic  pro- 
that   kind  of  courage    that  encounters  all  honourable  ei"aracter  of 

dangers,   and  them  only  ^^  ;  a  courage  that   cannot  be  ^^^  ^^^' 

.  .  band, 

better  described  than  in  the  words  of  Macbeth, 

"  I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man, 
Who  dares  do  more,  is  none-" 

As  to  the  second  word,  to  Ssivov,  which  Mr.  Twining 
has  translated  fierceness,  Aristotle  observes,  that  there 
is  in  some  men  a  vigour  of  mind  and  ability  which 
qualifies  them  to  succeed  wonderfully  in  their  under- 
takings, and  to  effectuate  all  their  purposes.  When 
these  purposes  are  good,  the  ability  by  which  they  are 
attained  is  called  Se<voT>j?'^^,  a  virtuous  quality,  and  the 
object  of  high  panegyric ;  but  when  the  purposes  are 
bad,   the   abihty  by  which  they  are  attained   is   called 

37  Rhetor.  1.  ii.  c.  xiv.  p.  235.     Edit.  Buhle.  *■ 

38  Ethic.  Nicom.  1.  iii.    c.    vi.  p.   117.   Edit.    Oxon.    Conf.  Poetic. 

1,  viii.  c.  iv.  .  0- 

39  Ethic.  1.  vi.  c.  3iiL  p.  273. 
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9rav*<^>yia,  a  vicious  quality,  auil  an  object  of  deep  re- 
proach. The  word  implying  praise,  cannot,  therefore, 
denote  fierceness,  or  any  such  hateful  quality ;  and 
neither  of  the  words  are  at  all  applicable  to  Lady  Mac- 
beth. They  are  equally  incompatible  with  her  character, 
when  she  says  to  her  husband, 

"  Infirm  of  purpose!  give  me  the  daggers." 
And  when  she  displays  her  ferocity  more  at  large, 

*'  I  have  given  suck,  and  know 
How  tender  'tis  to  love  the  babe  that  milks  me. 
I  would,  while  it  was  smiling  in  my  face. 
Have  pluck'd  the  nipple  from  its  boneless  gums, 
And  dash'd  the  brains  out,  &c." 

It  is  not,  therefore,  mental  energy,  but  this  energy 
virtuously  directed,  that  Aristotle  denies  to  be  the 
dramatic  character  of  women;  a  conclusion  deduced 
from  the  general  history  of  the  Greek  theatre  :  for  in 
the  long  chain  of  such  tragic  heroines  as  Medea,  Cly- 
temnestra,  Phaedra,  Olympias,  Eurydice"^^,  and  Cleopa- 
tra, even  Lady  Macbeth  herself  would  not  have  been 
the  most  direful  or  blackest  link.  Shakspeare  thought 
exactly  therefore,  with  Aristotle,  and  other  deep  searchers 
into  human  nature,  when  he  represented  the  feebler  sex, 
as  by  no  means  exempted  by  its  feebleness,  from  the  most 
enormous  crimes,  but  rendered  thereby  the  more  ob- 
noxious to  them.'*^ 

I  said,  in  the  second  place,  that  Lady  Macbeth's,  as 
a  female  character  was  proper  in  itself,   and,  accordin^r, 

^  Wife  to  Philip  Arrhidatus  and  paramour  of  Cassander.  See 
History  of  Ancient  Greece,  p.  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  431.  8vo.  Edit. 

■ii  Plerumque  facinus  infirmitate  fecerunt.  Quintilian  Dcclam.  ii.  p.  46. 
Edit.  Burman.  And  again,  Sunt  et  feminis  ad  scelcra  vires.  And 
again,  Facilius  ha;c  pcctora,  (scilicet  mulicrum,)  ractus,  ira,  odium  cor- 
rumpunt,    quoniam  non  babcant   roboris  tantum,  undc  vitia  mcntium 
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to  Aristotle's  principles,  excellently  contrived  for  giving 
dramatic  propriety  to  the  character  of  her  husband. 
Tragedy,  he  says,  is  the  representation  of  a  serious  and 
important  action,  tending,  by  the  excitation  of  pity  and 
terror  to  perfect  the  refinement  of  these  and  other 
passions.  But  pity,  he  continues,  is  inspired  by  those 
who  suffer  undeservedly,  and  terror  by  a  certain  resem- 
blance between  the  sufferers  and  ourselves  :^^  for  this 
passion  is  not  to  be  moved  by  the  sufferings  of  beings 
altogether  unlike  to  us,  or  by  evils  altogether  unlikely 
ever  to  happen  to  us.  Macbeth  was,  therefore,  with 
all  his  enormities,  to  be  exhibited  as  a  man,  and  to 
have  been  impelled  by  causes  with  which  human  frailty 
is  unable  to  contend.  What  were  these  causes  ?  The 
devil  and  all  his  devilish  machinery,  abetted  by  the  re- 
sistless temptations,  and,  if  Mr.  Knight  pleases,  the 
sublime  wickedness  of  Lady  Macbeth.  Against  such 
desperate  odds,  what  "  mortal  mixture  of  earth's 
"  mould"  could  be  expected  to  triumph:  his  fall  was 
inevitable.  It  is  this  dire  overwhelming  necessity, 
which  preserves  in  us  a  degree  of  fellow-feeling  even 
with  Macbeth,  and  makes  us  accompany  with  respect 
to  the  last  his  dauntless  manhood. 

"  I'll  not  yield, 
Though  Birnam  wood  be  come  to  Dunsinane, 
And  thou  opposed,  being  of  no  woman  born ; 
Yet  I  will  try  the  last :  Lay  on,  Macduff,"  &c. 

The  mistake  of  Aristotle's  rule  with  respect  to  the  ^"stotle's 

.    .  ^  definition  of 

dramatic  characters  01  women,  origmates  in  the  common  the  nature 


vincant.      For  the  character  of  Greek  women,  and  the  causes  which  con- 
spired to  form  it,  see  History  of  Ancient  Greece,  part  i.  vol.  ii.  c.    13. 
and  part  ii.  vol.  i.  c.   iv.       Aristotle    has  given    an    epitome    of    this 
character  in  his  History  of  Animals,  1.  ix.  c,  i. 
4-2  Poetic,  cxiv.  p.  227.  Edit.  Buhle. 
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and  end  of    erroi'  of  interpreting  his  words  by  guess,  and  omitting^ 

trHffcdy  cx- 

plained.        where  the  text  is  brief  or  corrupt,  to  have  recourse   to 
parallel  passages,  where   the  meaning  might  have  been 
clearly    ascertained.      This    omission    has    occasioned 
many  volumes  of  tiresome  pedantry,  and  what  is  worse, 
in  its  consequences,  of  ingenious  sophistry,  with  regard 
to  what  is  deemed  the  most  important  of  all  his  critical 
doctrines,  and  which  has   been  a  stumbling-block  with 
interpreters   of  all  nations  and  ages,  from  the  time  that 
the  imperfect  text  of  Aristotle  was  brought  to  Rome  by 
Sylla  the  dictator  ^^  :  —  the  doctrine  to  which  I  allude, 
is  that  concerning  the  end  of  tragedy.     This   end  he 
makes  to  consist  in  what  he  calls  the  piirgation  of  the 
passions,  a  metaphor  plainly,  all  words  being  necessarily 
metaphorical,  when  they  are  transferred  from  corporeal, 
to  mental   operations   or   effects.      On  this  subject  he 
speaks  in  his  Politics,  when  treating  of  music  as  a  thing 
proper  in  the  education  of  youth.      "  The    rapturous 
music,'*  he  says,  "  is  calculated  for  what  is  called  purga- 
tion.   Thus  it  is  that,  at  the  celebration  of  the  Orgic  rites, 
enthusiasm  vents  itself  and  evaporates  in  hearing  those 
sacred  melodies,  during  the  performance  of  which  tlie 
mind  undergoes  a  kind  of  purgation,  and  is  cured  of  its 
phrenzy."  '^  ^   Of  this  matter,  however,  he  says   that  he 
then  spoke  incidentally,  but  would  fully  examine  it  in 
his  "  Treatise  on  Poetry."  But  as  such  an  examination 
does  not  appear  among  the  inestimable  fragments  of  that 
work,  we  must  elicit  his  meaning  from  the  definition 


43   Sec  above,  p.  18. 

•*4  See  Translation  of  Aristotle's  Politics,  c.  v.  p.  314.  3rd.  Edit.  To 
explain  this  more  fully,  I  brought  forward  a  passage  m  Plato  de  Repub. 
1.  iii.  p.  625.  Edit.  Ficin.  Where  he  says  of  persons  not  disciplined  by 
music,  that  their  sensations  are  neither  excited,  nor  fomented,  nor  purged  . 

17 
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given  in  it  of  tragedy,  compared  witli  what  is  said  in  the 
disquisition  on  the  passions  in  his  Rhetoric,  and  in  that  on 
the  virtues  and  habits  in  his  Ethics.  His  admired  master 
Plato,  had  observed,  "  that  as  man  consisted  of  mind 
and  body,  his  education  ought  to  combine  the  im- 
provement of  both  ;"  his  body  ought  to  be  fortified 
and  braced  by  the  gymnastic  exercises,  his  mind  to  be 
exalted  and  softened  by  music  and  philosophy.  By  this 
happy  mixture,  the  odious  perversions  would  be  cured, 
of  rude  unfeeling  savageness  on  one  side,  and  of  tender, 
sickly,  puling  susceptibility  on  the  other.  But  Plato, 
while  he  spoke  honourably  of  music,  with  strange 
inconsistency,  banished  poets  from  his  republic.  He 
vilified  their  art  as  a  baneful  delusion,  producing 
a  short  meretricious  pleasure,  by  the  sacrifice  of 
great  and  lasting  profit.  Tragedy  was  his  particular 
aversion,  "  since  it  had  a  tendency  to  foment  and  nou- 
rish such  strong  emotions  for  the  sufferings  of  others,  as- 
could  not  fail  to  incapacitate  men  for  bearing  their  own 
patiently."  ^5  This  latter  notion  must  have  appeared  to 
Aristotle  not  less  extravagant  than  Plato's  doctrine  of 
ideas,  or  that  of  his  community  of  goods,  wives,  and 
children.  46  Instead  of  admitting,  that  emotions  of  pity 
or  sympathy  are  nourished  and  strengthened  by  exercise 
and  repetition,  the  drift  of  Aristotle's  Ethics  is  to  shew, 
that  these,  and  all  passive  sensations  whatever,  are  there- 
by much  weakened ;  whereas  our  active  energies  are,  by 
the  same  exercise  and  repetition,  greatly  invigorated. 
By  being  familiar,  for  instance,  with  scenes  of  danger, 
fear  is  lessened,  but  courage  is  augmented ;  by  being  ac- 
customed to  painfiil  sights  and  sufferings,  commiseration 


45  Plato  de  Repub.  i.  x.  p.  756.     Edit.  FIcin. 

•i6  See  my  Translation  of  Aristotle's  Politics,  book  ii.  p.  90. 
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is  weakened,  but  the  active  principles  are  strcngthenecly 
of  fortitude  to  endure,  or  generosity  to  relieve  them. 
It  is  thus  that  the  weakness  of  one  passion  is  the  strength 
of  another ;  and  that  all  of  them  may  be  made  occasional 
auxiliaries  to  reason  in  establishing  the  due  balance  of 
the  mind.  When  effective  of  the  wise  ends  for  which 
they  were  implanted,  they  are  all  of  them  good  ;  bad, 
when  they  fall  short  of  these  ends ;  and  worse,  when 
they  shoot  beyond  them.  They  are  thus  subject  to  error, 
both  from  excess  and  from  defect :  it  is  only  in  their 
middle  state  that  they  assume  the  character  of  virtue  -*"; 
and  towards  reducing  them  to  this  happy  temperament, 
the  representation  of  well  written  tragedies  appeared  to 
Aristotle  eminently  to  contribute.  Tragedy,  in  a  pecu- 
liar sense,  is  philosophy  teaching  by  examples  ;  it  teaches 
also  in  the  manner  the  most  agreeable ;  for  of  all  ani- 
mals, man  is  the  most  imitative ;  his  earliest  instruction 
is  derived  solely  jFrom  this  source  ;  and  imitation  conti- 
nues, through  life,  to  be  most  delightful  to  the  whole 
human  race.  ^^ 
How  the  But  how,   more  explicitly,  are  the  passions  purified 

passions  are  ^^^  refined  by  the  representation  of  things  piteous  and 

moderated  j  I  o      i  ^ 

and  refined  terrible  ?  Pity  and  terror  are  the  means  ;  the  purifying 
present-^  of  these  and  other  passions,  is  the  end.  With  sentient 
ation  of       bein<rs,  actuated  by  the  same  feelings,  and  endurino:  the 

tilings  &  7  ./  o  o 

piteous  and  same  sufferings,  to  which,  in  our  own  persons,  we  are 

terrible.  n  i  -i 

exposed,  we  naturally  and  necessarily  entertain  some 
degree  of  sympathy,  and  are  moved  by  the  excesses 
which  they  exhibit,  of  pity  and  terror,  of  anger,  resent- 
ment, pride,   ambition,   and  other  tragic  passions.     To 


<7  Kora  a/i(/)OT€pa  yap  crt  \peKToi  Kai  Kaff   vTfp€o\7}v  Kai  «a0'  tK\cnffiy, 
Mag.  Moral,  p.  KJl.  et  Kthic.  Nicom.  passim. 
-IS  Dc  Arte  Toet.  e.  v.  p.  200.     Edit.  Buhle. 
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suppose  that  during  such  representations,  the  spectators 
should  not  often  make  returns  on  themselves,  and  bring 
home  to  their  own  bosoms  the  agitations  and  disasters 
which  they  behold,  is  to  suppose  that  they  are  not  rea- 
sonable creatures.  That  they  do  this,  is  proved  by  ex- 
perience ;  and,  amidst  the  passive  sensations  with  which 
they  are  affected,  they  seldom  fail,  from  regard  to  their  own 
safety  '*^,  to  recal  and  summon  up  those  active  principles 
of  vigilance,  temperance,  and  self-command,  by  which  the 
tumult  of  the  passions  is  moderated,  and  the  evils  avoid- 
ed, naturally  consequent  on  every  outrageous  excess. 
This  is  felt  to  be  more  remarkably  the  case,  when  we 
ourselves  have  ever  been  a  prey  to  any  such  passions,  or 
were  ever  likely  to  become  their  victims.  By  frequent  exer- 
cise of  this  kind,  a  secret  mental  energy  will  be  created, 
well  calculated  to  incite  and  promote  in  real  life,  and  in 
practice,  those  external  acts  of  virtue,  which  are  essen- 
tially and  indispensably  requisite  for  the  establishment  of 
virtuous  habits.  ^°  This  is  that  moral  effect  of  the  thea- 
tre, which,  being  always  uppermost  in  Aristotle^s  mind, 
makes  him,  notwithstanding  all  his  admiration  for  Ho- 
mer, prefer  tragedy  even  to  epic  poetry.  ^^ 

Our  great  Milton,  without  entering  into  an  explana-  Milton's 
tion  of  the  means  through  which  the  work  of  tragedy  is  ^£'"3  ^^Jct 
effected,  perfectly  agreed  with  Aristotle  respecting  its 
end.     His  preface   to    Samson  Agonistes    commences, 
"  Tragedy,  as  it  was  anciently  composed,  hath  ever  been 
held  the  gravest,  moralest,  and  most  profitable  of  all 

49  See  Rhetoric,  1.  ii.  c.  8.  and  my  Translation,  p.  90. 

50  This  effect  of  tragedy  is  expressed  by  the  word  trepaivovffa.^  bringing 
to  an  end,  that  is,  tending  to  complete  and  perfect  the  purgation  of  the 
passions  ;  and  is  different  from  the  pleasurable  relief  afforded  to  the  senses 
by  music  above  mentioned,  p,  474.  Conf.  Art.  Poetic,  c.  vii.  The  one 
points  to  a  change  occasional  and  temporary  j  the  other,  to  a  change 
permanent  and  habitual. 

51  De  Art.  Poetic,  c.  ult. 
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Other  poems  ;  tliercforc  said  by  Aristotle  to  be  of  power, 
by  raising  pity  and  fear,  or  terror,  to  purge  the  mind  of 
these  and  such  Uke  passions  :  that  is,  to  temper  and  re- 
duce them  to  just  measure,  with  a  kind  of  dehglit,  by 
seeing  those  passions  well  imitated."     Milton  could  not 
fail  to  be  confirmed  in  this  judgment  by  the  course  of 
his  meditations  and  studies.      Next  to  the  Bible  and  to 
Homer,  Euripides  was  the  book  which  he  most  delighted 
to  read  •^'" :   and  among  all  dramatic  writers,  Euripides  is 
pre-eminent  in  what  Aristotle  regards  as  the   character- 
istic excellence  of  tragedy.  ^^ 
Why  Aris-        In  the  Comparison  made  by  Aristotle  of  the  two  noblest 
the  prefer-     kiuds  of  poetry,  he  assigns  to  the  epopee  the  first  place 
ence  to  tra-  jj^  rrrandeur  and  variety,  in  a  wider  scoiie  for  the   mar- 

gedy  above  "  *'  ^  ■■■ 

the  epopee,  vellous  in  thought,  and  the  splendid  in  diction.  But 
these  advantages  are  balanced  or  surpassed  in  tragedy, 
by  its  more  close  unity,  more  accelerated  progression, 
more  compressed  action,  and  more  perfect  illusion.  ^'^ 
"  In  all  these,  tragedy  is  superior,  and  still  farther'  lie 
says  "  in  its  tendency  to  purify  and  refine  the  passions  "; 

52  See  all  Milton's  Biographers, 

"•^  See  my  History  of  Ancient  Greece,  p.  i.  vol.  ii.  p.  143.  6th  edit. 

54  De  Art.  Poet.  c.  ult. 

55  To  rrjs  T6X»'r?s  epyov,  the  work  of  the  art.  Tlie  last  editor  of  the 
**  Poetic,"  Mr.  Buhle,  says  rightly,  in  a  note,  "  Quid  sit  hoc  opus  patet 
ex  ipsa  tragcdiac  definitione. "  What  is  that  work  is  plain  from  the  defi- 
nition of  tragedy.  Animadvers.  ad  Librum  de  Poetic,  p.  441.  He  refers 
to  a  note  of  Mr.  Twining's,  (p.  560.)  where  that  elegant  scholar  makes 
the  "  ends  of  epic  and  tragic  poetry  to  be  the  same ;  both  being  intended 
merely  to  please."  Compare  Twining's  Translation,  p.  233.  4to.  edit. 
I  also  think  that  their  ends  are  the  same,  because  both  arc  intended  to 
instruct  by  pleasing.  That  epic  poetry  does  this,  Horace  employs  a  whole 
epistle  to  prove.  (Epist.  ii.  1.  i.)  And  Aristotle  tacitly  admits  tlie  fact, 
when  he  says,  that  tragedy  attains  this  end  more  completely.  But  I  should 
not  wonder,  if  many  modern  poets  should  still  relish  and  approve  INIr. 
Twining's  interpretation,  when  he  says,  "  I  do  not  see  any  reason  to  think 
that  the  moral  lesson  of  the  drama,  and  the  efTccts  it  might  have  in  mo- 
derating the  passions,  through  the  reflections  it  excites  in  us,  were  at  all  in 
Aristotle's  thoughts. "  p.  233. 
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its  great  and  principal  end."     But  these  noble  kinds  of 

poetry,    indeed,    mix    instruction    with    pleasure ;    but 

tragedy,  as  it  instructs  more  impressively,  is  entitled  to 

the  preference. 

I   shall  now    dismiss   this  Appendix,   believing   that  And  why 

enough  has  been  said  to  prove  Aristotle^s  conclusions  both"  cne- 
not  less  sound  in  matters  of  taste,  than  in  those  of  pure  ^p^  ^"^  P^'*" 

^  ticular,  are 

reason.  It  will,  therefore,  be  wise  to  follow  his  rules,  to  be  fol- 
till  a  critic  shall  arise  to  concentrate,  on  the  same  subject,  ^^'^ 
a  comprehension,  acuteness,  and  vigour  of  mind,  acquired 
by  more  unwearied  and  successful  diligence  in  the  study 
of  universal  nature,  and  until  that  critic's  decisions  shall 
be  reflected  from  nobler  archetypes  of  art,  than  the  pro- 
ductions of  Homer,  Pindar,  Euripides,  Pericles,  and 
Phidias. 

Learn  hence  for  ancient  rules  a  just  esteem  ; 

To  copy  nature,  is  to  copy  them.  Pope. 

In  vindicating  my  author's  philosophy,  which,  think-  Conclusion, 
ing  it  the  best,  I  have  laboured  to  explain  and  recom- 
mend, it  was  my  reluctant  task  to  controvert  the  doctrines 
of  many  eminent  men,  some  of  them  my  contemporaries. 
But  I  have  never  been  forgetful  of  the  respect  due  to 
their  characters ;  nor  ever  suffered,  I  hope,  a  word  to 
escape  me,  acrimonious,  or  sarcastic,  or  inconsistent  with 
good  manners.  In  me,  mdeed,  the  contrary  conduct 
would  be  wholly  inexcusable ;  for  I  have  no  quarrels  to 
maintain,  no  reprisals  to  make,  no  resentments  to  gra- 
tify ;  and,  on  the  score  of  external  goods,  continuing, 
as  I  have  long  been,  contented  with  my  lot,  and  only 
anxious  to  deserve  it,  I  am  exempt  from  all  irritation  or 
uneasiness  with  regard  to  those  gifts  of  fortune,  which 
philosophers  have  agreed  to  assign  for  the  causes  of 
envy. 
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Action,  human,  seven  causes  thereof,  112.  211,  Its 
connection  with  pleasure,  14-0.  Rhetorical,  treated  by 
Glaucon  of  Teios,  364.     Wherein  it  consists,  365. 

Adages,  nature,  and  kinds  thereof,  322.  et  seq. 

JEsop,  his  Fables,  why  called  African  tales,  319. 

Agathon,  the  poet,  cited,  315. 

Alcceusy  his  proposal  to  Sappho,  203. 

Alpharahius,  a  luminary  of  the  Arabs,   19. 

Amasisy  king  of  Egypt,  why  he  wept  not  on  seeing  his  son 
dragged  to  execution,  though  his  tears  flowed  for  a 
slighter  evil,  289. 

Amplification^  where  it  is  proper,  208,  209.  Its  sources,  315. 
Amphfication  and  compression,  how  to  be  produced,  385. 

Analysis,  method  of,  139.  Modern,  indefinite  in  improve- 
ment, 147. 

Analogy,  topic  thereof,  345. 

Anaximenes  of  Lampsacus,  8.     His  rhetoric,  ibid. 

Ancestry,  noble,   176. 

Anger,  the  passion  of,  wherein  pleasant,  218.  Defined,  255. 
Excited  by  disdain,  offence,  or  insult,  256.  Its  subjects, 
259.  Its  objects,  260.  Circumstances  which  aggravate 
it,  261.     How  to  be  appeased,  264. 

Animation,  of  style,  405.  et  seq. 

Antigone  pleads  the  law  of  nature  against  king  Creon,  231. 

Antimachics,  his  mode  of  amplification,  386. 

I  I 
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Antiphon,  his  reproach   to  his  I'd low-suflerers  who  muffled 
tlieir  faces,  284. 

ApojjhthegmSf  what  ?  408. 

^/?|7e^/;!6'^,  their  nature  and  use,   116.     When  right,  ibid. 

Arbuthnot,  Dr.,  cited,   109. 

ArcopaguSy  tribunal  of,  its  constitution,   153. 

Argiimcjilation,  how  to  be  conducted,  442.  445. 

Arg2wients,  the  best,  those  that  are  natural,  but  not  obvious, 
352.     Why  less  convincing  than  replies,   351. 

Ariosto,  cited,  326.  ?iote. 

Aristotle,  his  advantages  for  treating  rhetoric,  7.     His  writ- 
ings   neglected,    and    why,     15.       Early    perverted,     17. 
Studied  and  admired  in  the  age  of  Cicero  and  Augustus, 
118.      His    logic   explained   and   vindicated,  27.    ct  seq. 
His  metaphysics  explained  and  vindicated,  7l»  et  scg.  Plis 
doctrine  of  sensation  supersedes  the  distinction  of  primary 
and   secondary    qualities,  85.     His    warning   against  the 
abuse  of  syllogism,  65.     Anticipates  and  refutes  scepti- 
cism, 91.     His  account  of  the  invention  of  nouns  appel- 
lative, 129.    Anticipates,  or  corrects,  the  modern  remarks 
on  that  subject,  ibid.      His  rules  too  rigidly  explained  by 
some  critics,  449.       Ignorantly  despised  by  others,  460. 
Explained  and  vmdicated,  469.  477. 

Arts,  imitative,  221. 

Athenians,  their  merits  and  demerits,  331. 

Attention,  how  to  be  excited,  425. 

Assemblies,    national,   guided  by  different    principles   from 
those  which  influence  courts  of  justice,    155. . 

Association,  of  ideas,    135. 

Averroes,  a  luminary  of  the  Arabs,   19. 

Avicenna,  19. 

Axioms,  what?  41. 

B 

Bacon,  Lord,  his  merits,  98.    Wherein  his  philosophy  agreed 

and  differed  from  Aristotle's,  99. 
Beauty,  relative  to   different   periods  of  life,    179.      Moral, 

definitions  of,   199. 
Berkeley,  a  reformer  in  philosophy,   79.  83. 
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Birth,  high,  its  characteristics,  308. 

Bos,  Du,  his  opinion  concerning  dramatic  delusion,  contro- 
verted, 467. 

Buhht  Mr. J  cited,  478.  note, 

Burke  cited,  142.  His  notion  of  pleasure  controverted, 
ibid.  His  notions  of  the  sublime,  465.  Their  bad  effects 
on  the  arts  of  design  and  of  literary  composition,  ibid, 
note. 

C 

Calli])pus,  assassinates  Dion,  and  why,  229. 

CarpathuSi  Isle  of,   412.     Proverb  derived  from  it,  ibid. 

CarcinuSf  the  tragedian,  35.  ?iote. 

Causes,  doctrine  of,  75 — 137.  Misapplied  by  the  school- 
men, 78. 

Chance  and  fortune,  their  meaning,  113.  213. 

Chabrias,  his  statue,  its  singular  attitude,  404. 

Change  and  variety,  why  pleasant,  221. 

Cephisodoius,  the  orator,  his  sarcasm  against  Chares,  402. 

Cicero  cited,  231,  232.  His  praise  of  Aristotle,  459. 
Closely  follows  him,  ibid. 

Clarke,  Dr.  Samuel,  cited,  76.  His  theory  of  morals  im- 
perfect,  118.        » 

Clerc,  Le,  79. 

Conifnercc,  its  principles,   174. 

Compariso7is,  379.     Examples  of  good  ones,  380.  et  scq. 

Conclusion,  the,  in  oratory,  454. 

Consciousness,  doubts  concerning  its  import,   101,  102. 

Contraries,  their  nature,  334.     Topic  of,  ibid. 

Consequences,  topic  of,  343. 

Consistency,  topic  of,   338. 

Contracts,  how  attacked  and  defended,  245.  et  seq, 

Corax,  his  rhetoric,  358. 

Cosmo,  de  Medici,  founder  of  the  Platonic  academy,  21. 

Creon,  his  authority  opposed  by  Antigone,  231. 

Credit,  how  obtained,  254.  Independently  of  argument,  255. 

Criticism,  present  state  of,  4. 

Custom,  or  association  of  ideas,  Aristotle's  doctrine  of,  80 — 
113.  119.  135.  475. 
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CuvieVf  Baron,  cited,   134',  7iole. 
Cydias,  the  orator,  cited,  283. 

D 

D'Alembert,  Mr.,  admits  Aristotle's  argument  for  the  soul's 

spirituality,  85.       But    mistakes   its    author,    ibid.      His 

meaning  by  extension,  what  ?  370. 
DegerandOi  Baron,  cited,  33.  54-. 
Delibe?-ation,  national,  the  five  points  on  which  it  turns,  171. 

4-4.0. 
DefinitionSi  source  of,  39.     Topic  from,  340. 
Diopeithesy  the  orator,  made  an  object  of  pity  by  the  king's 

presents,  289. 
Diction,  poetical,  why  to  be  rejected  in  prose,  367. 
Diderot,  Mr.,  cited,  103.  note, 

E 

Ecclectics,  who  ?  19.     Their  diffusion  through  Asia,  ibid. 

Elegance  of  style,  what  ?  399.  Its  three  sources,  400.  et 
seq. 

Elocution.,  rhetorical,  more  important  than  style,  and  style 
than  thought,  through  faulty  political  arrangements,  365. 

Eloquence,  demonstrative,  includes  historical  composition, 
11.  Popular,  its  requisites,  329.  Ought  to  be  adapted 
to  the  character  and  number  of  the  hearers,  417. 

Empedocles  cited,   132.     His  style,  382. 

Emulation  defined,  299.  Its  causes,  subjects,  and  objects, 
ibid. 

Encycloj>edias,  those  of  Paris  and  Edinburgh,  71. 

Energies,  their  nature,  140.  Their  correspondent  pleasures, 
ibid.     How  to  be  improved,  475. 

Energy  of  style,  405.  et  seq. 

Enesidemics,  his  presents  to  Gelon,   130. 

Enthymemes,  the  main  thing  in  rhetoric,  156.  Those  be- 
longing respectively  to  the  three  kinds  of  oratory,  331. 
et  seq.  Compared  with  examples,  441.  Subjects  to  which 
they  are  respectively  best  adapted,  ibid. 

Envy  defined.  295.     Deductions  from  this  definition,  296. 

Epickarmus,  his  mode  of  amplification,   194. 
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Epilogue,  or  peroration,  its  four  purposes,  451.  et  seq. 

Epithets,  their  use  and  abuse,  372.  ct  seq. 

Equity,  in  contradistinction  to  law,  236. 

Eulogy,  its  amplification,  206. 

Euripides,  a  model  of  style,  369.  The  moral  tendency  of 
his  tragedies,  478.  and  note. 

Examples,  nature  of  the  assent  obtained  by  them,  165.  Best 
adapted  to  deliberative  oratory,  209.  Their  different 
kinds,  319.  When  introduced  with  most  efficacy,  321. 
Examples  and  enthymenies,  when  respectively  most  ap- 
plicable, 441. 

Exordimn,  when  requisite,  420.  Its  proper  sources  in  eu- 
logy, 421.  Injudicial  speeches,  423.  Rules  concerning 
it,  424.     Topics  of,  in  deliberative  oratory,  428.  et  seq. 

F 

Fable  of  the  fox  and  hedge-hog,  320. 

Fallacies,  rhetorical,  372.  et  seq. 

Favour,  or  good  will,  defined,  285.  Deductions  from  this 
definition,  286. 

Fear  defined,  272.  Its  objects,  273.  Persons  most  ob- 
noxious to  it,  276.     Those  exempt  from  it,  277. 

Finance,  object  of,  172. 

Fine  writing,  according  to  Longinus,  463.  According  ta 
Aristotle,  ibid. 

Fortiori,  d,  topic  of,  337. 

Fortune,  good,  analysis  thereof,   181. 

G 

Gassendi,  a  reformer  in  philosophy,  79. 

Gerando,  Baron  de,  cited,  32.  54. 

Gelon,  his  presents  from  Enesidemus,  230. 

Glanville,  a  reformer  in  philosophy,  79. 

Good,  absolute,  183.      Controversial,    185.      Comparative, 

188.     Topics  belonging  to,   189.  et  seq. 
Gorgias  cited,  421. 
Gymnastic  exercises,  their  description,  180. 
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H 

Hnrmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  the  first  Athenians  honoured 

with  statues  in  the  market-place,  208. 
Harris,   Mr.,  misled  by  the  Alexandrian  school,  26. 
Hatred,  contradistinguished  from  anger,  271. 
Happi?icss,  its  constituents,   176. 
HeraclUiis,  the  philosopher,  his  awkward  style,  384. 
Hippolochus,  the  first  subject  of  a  public  panegyric,  208. 
Hohbes,  the  philosopher,  79.     His  scepticism,  81. 
Homer  cited,  257.  265,  266.  416. 
Honain,  a  Greek  physician,  his  translations,   19. 
Honour,  its  marks  modified  by  national  manners,   178. 
HopCy  what?  217. 
Horace  cited,  467.  note. 
Home  Tooke,  his  philology,  29.  et  seq. 
Human  nature,  science  of,   138. 
Hume,  David,  79.     His   doctrine  of  cause   and  effect,  88. 

95.     Of  belief,  89.     Theory  of  morals,   119.  et  seq. 
HiUcheson,  Dr.  Francis,  his  moral  sense,   120. 
Hyperboles,  address  in  using  them,  389. 

I  and  J 

Indignation,   passion   of,    293.      Its   causes,    subjects,    and 

objects,  ibid. 
Induction,  logical,  Aristotle's   doctrine   of,   vindicated,  ^B, 

et  seq. 
Injury  defined,  223.     Its  subjects  and  objects,  ibid. 
Intellect,  its  office,  73.  75.  note.  -fl 

Interrogations,  address  in  using   them,   389.     Their  various 

modes,  447. 
Interromtories,  how  to  be  met  and  defeated,  448. 
Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel,  his  character   as  a  critic,  467.     His  1 

opinion  concerning   dramatic  delusion  controverted,  468. 

And  concerning  Shakspeare's  characters,  469.  jiote, 
Johnstone,   Sir  William,  his  dreaming  with  the  Indians,  104. 
Jones,    Sir  William,    his  notion   concerning   the   origin   of 

syllogism  controverted,  46. 
Iphicratcs,   the   Athenian    General,  how  he   heightened  his  ^ 

glory,   195.     Defended  hii.-;  statue  against  a  descendant  of 
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Harmodius,  338.      His  saying  to  dissuade  the  grant   of 

neutrality  to  Epidaurus,  402. 
Isocrates  cited  with  eulogy,  209.  390. 
Justice^  tribunals  of,   155.      Guided  by  different  principles 

from  those  of  national  assemblies,  ibid, 

K 

Karnes,  Lord,  an  enlightened  partisan  of  the  modern  school, 
121.     His  new  internal  sense,  ibid. 

King,  Mr.,  Locke's  letter  to  him,  on  the  science  of  politics, 
2. 

Knight,  yLr,,  ciiedy  5.  His  '' transitive  words"  what?  370. 
His  explanation  of  Longinus  controverted,  ^^66.  His  ob- 
jections to  Aristotle's  dramatic  rules  answered,  467 — 471. 
To  Milton's  "  fierce  as  ten  furies,"  385.  His  stricture  on 
Aristotle's  "  impossible,  credible,"  obviated,  24.  note. 

L 

Language,  its  function  as  an  instrument  of  thought,  133. 

Laxv,  written  and  unwritten,  240.  The  unwritten  of  two 
kinds,  235. 

Latvs,  good,  definition  thereof,  153.  Why  as  little  as  pos- 
sible should  be  left  by  them  to  judiciary  discretion,  ibid. 
Particular  and  civil,  natural  and  universal,  231 .  Written 
and  unwritten,  how  their  authority  respectively  to  be  en- 
forced or  invalidated,  240.  et  seq. 

Legislation,  views  by  which  it  should  be  directed,  174.  et 
seq, 

Leptines,  the  orator,  his  saying  to  dissuade  from  razing 
Lacedaemon,  402. 

Liberty  and  necessity,  question  of,   114. 

Likelihoods,  or  signs,  distinguished  from  the  criterion  or 
test,  164. 

Literature,  its  recent  degeneracy,  3. 

Locke,  a  reformer  in  philosophy,  79.  82.  His  writings,  their 
character,  101.     His  division  of  the  sciences,  183. 

Logic,  how  preparatory  to  rhetoric,   156. 

Longinus,  his  treatise  on  the  Sublime,  460.    Its  merits,  461, 
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Defects  as  a  didactic  work,  4-63.      How  explained  by  his 

followers,  4-64.  et  seq. 
Love  and  hatred,  passions  of,  defined,  266.     Their  objects 

and  subjects,  268.  et  seq. 
Lycaleo7i,   makes    the   statue  of   Chabrias   plead    for    that 

General,  404 

M 

Macbeth,  his  character,  473.  Lady,  her  character  con- 
formable to  Aristotle's  rules,  470 — 472. 

Magcc,  Dr.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  cited,  25.  note.  His 
strictures  on  Dr.  Smith's  "  Origin  of  general  Names,"  128. 
et  seq. 

Man,  his  moral  constitution  explained,  155.  ct  seq.  Aris- 
totle's account  thereof  more  exact  than  that  of  subse- 
quent philosophers,   1 1 8 — 1 24. 

Manhood,  prime  of,  its  characteristics,  307.  et  seq. 

Marsilius,  Ficinus,  his  fanciful  platonism,  22. 

Maxims,  what  constitutes  their  propriety,  328. 

Meekness,  and  placability,  their  nature  and  objects,  263. 

Melancholy,  wherein  pleasant,  219. 

Metaphors,  their  use  and  abuse,  371 — 374.  Simple  and 
analogical,  410. 

Metaphysics,  their  use,  72.  Limits  to  their  improvement, 
145. 

Method,  inductive,  35.  et  seq.  Of  investigation,  461.  note. 
In  oratory,  420.  et  seq. 

Milton  cited,  477. 

Monboddo,  Lord,  warped  in  explaining  Aristotle,  26. 

N 
Narrative,  in  panegyric,  432.     Its  rules,  433.     In  judicial 

pleadings,  434.     How   to   be  made  moral  and  pathetic, 

435.  et  seq.     In  deliberative  eloquence,  438.  et  seq. 
Nature,  what,  112.  214. 
Newton,  Sir  Isaac,   approves  Aristotle's  doctrine   of  causes, 

99.     Regards  it  as  the  only  foundation  of  science,  120. 

His  optical  discoveries,   145. 
Nicanor,  336".  note. 
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Nobiliti/,  what?  176.  et  seg.     Its  characteristics,  308. 
Nouns,  appellative,  their  invention,  128.      Controversy  on 
that  subject,  ibid, 

O 

Oaths,  evidence  by,  248.  Arguments  concerning  them, 
249. 

Objections,  rhetorical,  their  nature  and  number,  359.  et  seq. 

Old  age,  its  characteristics,  304.  et  seq.  Green,  wherein  it 
consists,   181. 

Oratory,  its  three  kinds,  167.  Distinguishable  according  to 
their  subjects,  times,  and  ends,  168.  et  seq.  Demonstra- 
tive, the  propositions  belonging  to  it,  199.  et  seq.  Deli- 
berative, on  what  it  mainly  depends,  253.  Impas^ 
sioned,  the  indulgence  granted  to  it,  390.  The  deliber- 
ative more  difficult  than  the  judiciary,  and  why,  443. 

Ovid  cited,  326.  note, 

P 

Paley,  Archdeacon,   his  theory  of  morals  imperfect,  120. 

Parables,  what?  219.  Illustrated  in  the  conversations  of 
Socrates,  ibid. 

Parity  o?  reason,  topic  of,  327. 

Passions,  Aristotle's  account  of,  12.  255.  et  seq.  Their 
purgation  by  music,  474.     By  tragedy,  476.  et  seq. 

Pathos  and  argumentation  not  to  be  employed  simultane- 
ously, 442. 

Patricius,  of  Ferrara,  a  reformer  in  philosophy,  79. 

Peace  and  war,  how  deliberations  concerning  them  to  be 
guided,  173. 

Penn,  Mr.,   his  "  argument  of  the  Iliad,"  470.  note. 

Peroration,  the,  its  four  purposes,  451. 

Pericles  cited,  195.     His  sarcasm  against  iEgina,  403. 

Persuasion,  how  operated  by  enthymemes  and  examples, 
161.  When  these  are  to  be  respectively  employed,  162. 
et  seq, 

Philip  of  Macedon,  his  reasoning  with  the  Thebans,  338. 
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Philosoj)hyy  the  inductive,  96.   Exact,  Aristotle's,  72.  el  seq. 

His  doctrine  of  intellect,  73.  Ofcauses,75.  Vindicated,  77. 

Of  custom,  80.     Concerning  the  office  of  language,  139.  et 

scq.     Concerning    human    nature,    137.    ct   seq.     Natural 

philosophy,  its  perpetual   improvement,  14k     Moral  and 

political,  comprising  ethics,  politics,  and  rhetoric,    147. 
Pitij  defined,  287.     Its  subjects,  288.     Causes,  289.     How 

the  passions  purged  by  pity  and  terror,  474.  et  seq, 
Plato,  his  objection  to  tragedy,  475.      Wholly  inconsistent 

with  Aristotle's  moral  doctrines,  ibid. 
Pleasure,  its  connection  with   action,   140.     Erroneous  no- 

tions   of,  141.  143.      Defined,  215.     Its  sources,  216.  et 

seq. 
Pope,  his  translation  of  Homer,  33.  185,  186.     Criticised, 

227.  note,  438.  441. 
Povoer,  men  in,  their  characteristics,  310. 
Prevost,  Mr,,  of  Geneva,  cited,  86. 

Principles,  original,  those  of  Dr.  Reid  and  his  followers,  95. 
Prodicus,  the  sophist,  how  he  excited  attention,  426. 
Proof,  in  judicial  oratory,  440.     How  its  place  is  supplied 

in  eulogy,   ibid.     Proofs  artificial,  three  sources  of  them, 

1 59.  et  scq. 
Prose,  its  harmony,  391.     Of  what  kind,  and  how  attained, 

392.  et  seq. 
Prosperity,  its  constituents  and  characteristics,   312.  ct  seq. 
Proverbs,  when  proper,  326. 

Q 

Qualities,  primary  and  secondary,  S5.  note.     Occult,   79. 
(laaniily,  discrete  and  continuous,  proper  and  improper,  57. 

Wherein   its  peculiarity  consists,  ibid.     In  mathematical 

quantities,  equality  is  identity,  59. 
(luintiiian,  his   praise  of  Aristotle,  448.      Closely  follows 

him,  459.     Cited  for  the  character  of  women,  472.  ct  scq. 

note. 

R 
Ridicule,  451. 
Rcid,  Dr.,  his  re(pii.site.->  for  interpreting  Aristotle,  35.     His 
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defects,  35.  His  merit  in  the  '*  Philosophy  of  Sensation," 
145. 

Refutations,  why  more  cogent  than  arguments,  444. 

Reformers,  their  animosity  to  Aristotle,  23.  Luther's  invec- 
tive, how  occasioned,  ibid. 

Relations,  topic  of,  336. 

Revenge,  wherein  pleasant,  219. 

Rhetoric,  Aristotle's,  analysis  thereof,  9.  A  picture  of  the 
mind  of  the  Athenians^  13.  Its  extensive  nature  and  use, 
157 — 159.  A  model  for  philosophical  treatises  on  the 
arts,  457.  Compared  with  preceding  and  subsequent 
works  on  the  same  subject,  458.  et  seq. 

Rhetorician,  how  distinguished  from  the  sophist  and  from  the 
philosopher,  158. 

Rich,  the,  characteristics  of,  309.  et  seq. 


Sappho,   her  answer    to    the  bashful    Alcaeus,  203.      Her 

amatory  ode,  462. 
Scepticism,  modern,  its  history,   80.  et  seq. 
Scholastics  mistook  Aristotle's  speculative   tenets,  and   ne- 
glected his  practical  admonitions,  22.  et  seq. 
Sense,  common,  Dr.  Reid  and  Dr.  Beattie's  account  of,  93. 
Sentences,  or  maxims,  their  four  kinds,  324.     Whom  they 

become,  325.  Reversing  of,  327.  Its  use,  ibid. 
Sergius,  the  translator  of  Aristotle  into  Syrian,  47. 
Shakspeare  cited,  386.  note.     His  transcendant  merits,  468. 

Individuality  of  his  characters,  469.  note. 
Shame  defined,  277.     Deductions  from  this  definition,  278. 
Smith,  Dr.  Adam,   120.      His   Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments 

criticised,   123.     His  obligations   to  Aristotle,   122.   124. 

His  judgment  warped  in  explaining  him,   126. 
Socrates  shook   the   doctrine  of  ideas,    by  requiring   clear 

definitions,  464.  note. 
Solidions,  rhetorical,  their  nature  and  number,  359.  et  seq. 
Sopliisms,  their  nature  and  number,  352.  et  seq. 
Sophistry,  in  praise  or  blame,   204. 
Soul,  its  spirituality,   105.     Denied  by  some  modern  philo- 
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sophers,  105.  Asserted  by  Plato  and  Aristotle,  106. 
Proved  by  the  latter,  ibid. 

Species,  intelligible,  embodied  in  the  sensible,   134*. 

Stesichorus,  his  fable  of  the  man  and  the  horse,  320. 

Stetvartf  Mr.  Dugald,  his  strictures  on  my  new  analysis 
answered,  27.  et  seq.  His  objections  to  Aristotle's  logic, 
52.  et  seq.  Answered,  55.  et  seq.  His  doctrine  of  de- 
monstration considered,  64.  Of  the  soul,  108.  et  seq. 
Character  of  his  writings,  70. 

Strength,  bodily,  what  constitutes  it,  180. 

Style,  its  perspicuity,  368.  How  destroyed  by  verbosity, 
378.  The  frigid  and  nauseous  proceeds  from  four  causes, 
376.  Its  purity,  on  what  dependent,  382.  et  seq.  Con- 
tinuous and  periodic,  393.  et  seq.  Rules  for  a  good  style, 
396.  Its  urbanity  and  elegance,  399.  Its  animation, 
energy,  and  enthusiasm,  405.  et  seq, 

Sydenham,  Dr.,  cited,   112.  note. 

Syllogism,  the  primary  and  essential  form  of  reasoning,  54. 
Abuse  thereof,  131.  # 


T 

Territory,  national,  how  its  safety  to  be  secured,  173. 

Testimony,  how  assailed  or  upheld,  244. 

Theodectes,  the  tragedian,  336.  note. 

Topics,  the  general  and  special,  166.  et  seq.     The  common, 

contradistinguished  from  arguments,  361. 
Torture,  examination  by,  247.    Reasons  against  it,  248. 
Tragedy,  its  nature  and  end,  476. 
Tvoining,  his  translation  of  Aristotle's  *'  Poetic,"  471.  ct  seq. 

U  and  V 
Variety,  why  pleasant,  220. 
Virtue,  what,  200.  et  seq. 

Uranius,  a  propagator  of  Aristotelism  in  Asia,  47. 
Urbanity  of  style,  what,  399.     Its  three  sources,  400* 
Utility,   notions  of,  modified  by  different  forms  of  govern- 
ment, 197. 
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W 

Wealthy  analysis  of,   177. 

Witnesses^  ancient  and  contemporary,  242.     The  former  are 

poets,  historians,  or  philosophers,  243.  et  seq. 
Wometty  their  dramatic  character,  470.  et  seq. 
WrongSy  public  and  private,  233.  et  seq.     The  intention  and 

quo  animo  chiefly  to  be  regarded  in  them,  234. 

X 

Xenophanesy    his  answer   concerning  the  worship  of  Leu- 

cothea,  350. 
Xenophon  cited,  464. 
Xerxesy  his  gigantic  undertakings,  397.     Rout  and  ruin  of 

his  army,  ibid. 

Y 

Youth,  its  characteristics,  SOI.  et  seq, 

Z 

Zeno  provoked  punishment  to  avenge  his  parents,  226. 


THE    END. 
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